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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
Higher Uses of the Imagination. 


MINGLED with much that is inexplicable, with much that is 
terrible and that breathes the spirit of him who wished to call 
down fire from heaven upon the heads of the Samaritans when 
they refused to receive his Master, there are, in the book of 
Revelation, many strains of majestic poetry. The pictorial 
and not the predictive element predominates. Many truths 
that are elsewhere taught by the didactic method, are in this 
book thrown into poems and paintings. Instead of saying, 
“Happy are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven,” —instead of putting the thought in that shape, the 
imagination of John took fire, and he saw those who had come 
out of great tribulation, standing upon Mount Zion, where 
no fierce heat should beat upon them, and where the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne should feed them and lead 
them to living fountains. Instead of saying, “ Every one shall 
give account of himself to God,”—he sees the graves open, 
and small and great coming forth from earth and sea to stand 
before the Judge. Hesees the books opened and hears the small 
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and great judged out of the things that are written therein. 
Instead ‘of saying, “ Righteousness shall prevail in the earth,” 
—he paints the King of Kings and Lord of Lords riding forth 
to conquest, a mighty general doing victorious battle. No 
book better illustrates the higher uses of the imagination. 
There is one sentence which seems to contain the whole of the 
prophet’s thought, “I saw a great white throne and him that 
sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heavens fled | 
away, and there-was found no place for them.” Before the 
inner and not the outer vision of the prophet rises the great 
white throne. From its dazzling brightness heaven and earth 
recoil. For the outward, material universe no place is found ; 
the earth and skies are no longer beheld. The throne and Him 
who sits upon it occupy, for the time, the entire human horizon. 

The thought around which this sublime drapery is cast, is 
that behind the material universe there is something greater 
than the material universe. There are things that belong to a 
higher sphere and a nobler life, of which man sometimes 
catches glimpses. There are times when the outward heavens 
and earth vanish as unsubstantial shadows, and the throne of 
the Eternal, standing for God, righteousness, purity, justice, 
love, and immortal life, shines bright and clear before the mind. 
That throne represents something that is more real than the 
hills, the lakes, rocks and trees ; something that is more stable 
than the solid earth ; more lofty than the serene dome above us 
with its sun and stars. As the outward vanishes, that which 
represents the interior and central shines forth. We see not 
visible shapes, but hidden principles and forces. 

Upon that great white throne, upon all it represents, man 
looks with a different vision from that which rests upon sea 
and landscape. It is not beheld by the outward eye ; it is not 
appreciable by the senses. “Reverently,” says Dr. Bartol, 
“we may apply this superb verse to illustrate how before a Di- 
vinely inspired human imagination sublunary things flee and 
become as chaff from the threshing-floor, and put on new 
shapes as symbols and ciphers of realities, which, with the soul, 
abide forever.” It is the imagination that reveals to us what 
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lies beyond the ken of our natural sight. It is the eyefbehind 
the eye that sees the world behind the world. 

I. Religion calls for the exercise of all our faculties. 
Whatever is in the soul by nature is to be cultivated. It 
means something. There is a place for every power. None 
must be neglected or suppressed. There is a place and a work 
for reason, for emotion, for conscience, for will, in the religious 
life; so must there be also a place for imagination. There 
must be something that corresponds with it and furnishes a 
field for its exercise—just as there is truth for the intellect, an 
object of worship for the emotions, duty for the conscience, 
something to be resolved upon and chosen for the will. It is 
the divining and constructive and picturing faculty of the soul. 
It sees without eyes and hears without ears. It is closely re- 
lated to faith and hope. It brings the unseen near to faith, 
inspiring with assurance. It paints the pictures in that future 
to which hope looks forward with radiant face! 

This faculty is used in poetry and eloquence and art. Goethe 
declares that, “‘ No one can be a truly scientific man without it. 
From his facts he must be able to reach unseen laws and prin- 
ciples and tendencies.” It was imagination taking a certain 
direction that led Newton from the fallen apple to the law of 
gravitation. When the geologist digs out a bone, it is imagi- 
nation that enables him to fill the primeval forests and seas 
with extinct monsters, that he never saw. He walks by faith 
and not by sight. . 

The poet does more than merely describe; he deals with the 
unseen, but not with the unfelt in the human heart. Every 
true picture is more than a copy of some object, more than an 
exact tree or house or face. The eye of the painter, the inner 
eye, sees something else suggested which he tries to realize, 
and he who would see a picture truly must look upon it with the 
painter’s eye. It is the same faculty in poet and painter that 
in the apostle, “Looked not upon things which are seen, but 
upon the things which are not seen; for the things that are seen 
are temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal.” 

This penetrative faculty says, “There is more about me and 
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above me than eye can see or hand handle ; beyond the horizon 
there is a vaster horizon whose rim encircles mightier realities 
than the everlasting hills or the works of man.” It says, 
“There are other voices than the Babel sounds which rise 
around me, other guides than my human advisers, other goals 
than those set up by the eager, panting multitudes.” In the 
larger and more inclusive sense, imagination is the tie that 
binds us to the unseen and spiritual. It introduces us into a 
new realm and makes us citizens of a better country. It lifts 
us from the dust of the arena into a sphere of triumph. It 
takes us from the hum-drum and drudgery of life and bears us 
aloft to the starry spaces. There is a quaint Arabian legend 
whichftells of the pilgrimage to Mecca, of two devout follow- 
ers of the Prophet. Abouk journeyed on foot; Selim was 
mounted on a camel. At night-fall both the pilgrims had 
reached a spring of water in the desert, where grew a few 
palm trees. They prepared to spend the night together. “It 
is a long and tedious journey,” said Abouk. “On the con- 
trary, it is short and pleasant,” answered Selim; “I was 
cheered by a mirage on the horizon, wherein I saw the spires 
of the temples of the Holy City.” “There was no mirage, no 
Holy City to be seen,” angrily declared Abouk ; “ There were, . 
instead, legions of venomous ants in the sand, that bit and 
poisoned my flesh.” ‘“ Not a single ant was on the desert,” 
rejoined Selim. The two pilgrims were quarreling fiercely 
when a good priest, also journeying towards Mecca, came up. 
He listened to them patiently. ‘Peace, my brethren,” he 
said, at last; “let us leave these questions until to-morrow 
night to decide. In the mean time let Selim go on foot, and 
Abouk ride the camel.” They consented to this change of 
places. On the next night it was Abouk who had seen the 
glorious visions and found the journey pleasant, and it was 
Selim who had been bitten by the ants. “My brothers, ” said 
the priest, “we are all going to Mecca, whether we walk or 
ride ; but Selim cannot see what Abouk sees unless he stands 
where Abouk stands.” Abouk’s point of vision was higher. 
He had been lifted above the stings and cares and weariness 
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of the desert. He beheld visions of things fair and glorious, 
and did not mind the ants and dust and heat. Such a point 
of vision the imagination furnishes. In the midst of the poor 
est and most unfavorable surroundings, —in the midst of pov- 
erty and sorrow, — we may rise. In the beauty of the unseen, 
we may forget the seen; the poor furniture and cracked win- 
dows, and bed of straw ; or we may see even these transformed. 

Whittier has written of one :— 

‘* Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls, 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 
The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned. ” 

And even tho’ we take up the “ burden of life” again, it is 
better to have seen the vision. We are all the stronger for 
it. There are single moments in life that are worth the weari- 
ness of a score of years. Those beacon moments throw a ten- 
der radiance over the past and illumine the future. 

Let no one make the mistake of supposing that the work of: 
the imagination is unreal, that there is nothing trustworthy 
about it. The very fact that we have this power which is 
capable of soaring through the universe, which is capable of 
taking hold on those things that are above the senses and not 
appreciable even by reason, is in itself a strong evidence of 
something higher and better. Let no one suppose that it has 
nothing to work upon. It grounds itself in facts of the more 
obvious kind and expands into something larger and more 
beautiful. It starts with the root in the ground, but it does 
not stop until it sees in that root the coming tree, with its 
leaves and blossoms and fruitage. From the seen it reaches 
into the unseen along the same direction in which the visible 
thing points. From the outward universe it goes to the spirit 
which pervades it. From the single incident it works out the 
universal principle. From the tendency it divines the end. 
From the earthly life, often broken and incomplete, it arrives 
at the life beyond of completeness and symmetry. 

The action of the imagination must, of course, be tempered 
and corrected by that of other parts of the mind. No single 
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faculty is sufficient of itself to direct us in all things; but the 
foundation furnished by judgment and investigation and scien- 
tific research, imagination may take and upon this it may build 
its temple, glorifying it with pictures and frescoes. It may exalt 
and turn to higher uses that which other powers and other 
methods have produced. 

For a long time there lay in the court-yard of the cathedral 
workshops of Florence, an immense block of marble. Many 
weary months in the quarries at Carrara, hundreds of work- 
men toiled ; at length the marble was brought forth from the 
mountain, and then machines had to be constructed in order to 
lower it down the mountain-side and convey it to the vessel ; 
a pilot was required to guide that vessel through the deep, a 
crew tu man it, a captain to control the crew. For days they 
sailed upon the sea. When they reached the shore many 
hands were required to bring the huge block into the court- 
yard of the Cathedral. Then a sculptor came to try his chisel 
upon it, to see what he could fashion from the stone, but after 
a few ineffectual strokes he gave it up in despair. Who was 
to utilize the block? Who was to take what had been wrought 
out in the quarry, and brought to Florence in the ship? Who 
was to take the work of those uncounted hands, and make out 
of it something to justify the toil that had been spent? At 
length came Michael Angelo; he saw in the marble block the 
magnificent figure of David with his shepherd’ssling. He 
took the workjof miners and saitors and slaves and carried it 
out to the perfection which gazes upon us from that matchless 
statue. He saw something beyond the toil of the workmen, 
beyond the block that had been hewn out and transported to 
Florence. His imagination was necessary to complete the 
drudgery of human hands. He took their work, but carried it 
forward and upward. In like manner the imagination always 
operates. It takes the results that other faculties have wrought 
out, covers them with beauty and gilds them with glory. It 
lays these results for a foundation, in the present, but the struc- 
ture is completed in the future ; it lays them in the earth, but 
the structure is completed in the skies. The foundation is in 
the real, the crown and completion is in the ideal. 





_—— 
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II. Let us come from the general to the particular, from 
the broad statement to the specific applications. This divining 
and picturing faculty of the soul is the most important factor 
in our moral education. No progress is possible without its 
help. We do not walk by sight but by faith. We are not 
shaped and moulded by the seen, but by the unseen. It has 
been well said that, “In respect to a range of topics that is of 

more importance to us than any other, it is the only teaching 

through which we can be instructed. It is not by statistics, but 
by imagination, with pictures forever globing into new forms of 
beauty, forever changing, never twice alike, and yet always doing 
the one work; invigorating, inspiring, translating men higher 
and higher,—that God teaches us things which we cannot reach 
through our experience, or otherwise know about.” 

1. It is indispensable in forming ideals of life. In order to 
progress, one must constantly see before him something he has 
not yet achieved. The imagination opens his eyes to the possi- 
bilities of life. He beholds, by its aid, fairer lands than any 
of which he has yet taken possession. There are green grasses, 
waving flowers and sparkling waters; there is the whole bright 
realm of the better life. The things of religion are not appre- 
ciable by the senses. They are not discovered by the sight of 
the eye, or the hearing of the ear, or the touch of the hand. 
Salvation, newness of life, righteousness, justice, purity, heaven ; 
the things represented by these terms, are they creatures of 
matter? Are they images of clay? Can they be seen by the 
natural vision? Nay, they are the mightiest things in the uni- 
verse, but we cannot weigh and measure them. They are 
realities most tremendous. They are stronger than tornado or 
voleanic outburst. But they are spiritually discerned. The 
soul is drawn towards them by the idealizing faculty, which 
perceives in them something higher than the old life had held, 
some greater beauty, some new peak to be scaled. 

2. While we are often inclined to stop with the outward 
world, the visible®earth and heavens, this faculty of our minds 
penetrates beyond and beholds back of these, “ the great white 
throne and Him who sits upon it,” the unseen forces and prin- 
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ciples and laws by which all outward things are held together. 
As the body is not the man, so the material universe is not the 
power that operates through it. It is but a manifestation of 
something we do not see, and which only the imagination can 
reach and picture. ‘ All men believe in God,” says a French 
philosopher ; “ unless you undertake to prove his existence.” 
When we undertake to bring God within scientific formulas he 
vanishes. He cannot be confined by them. He breaks through 
all definitions, as Sampson broke the green withes that the 
Philistines thought had bound his strength. It is only as we 
give the wings of imagination to our souls that they rise above 
human limitations and repose in the bosom of God. 

3. This faculty is indispensable in interpreting the Bible, 
the great literature of religion. How much of that book it is 
utterly impossible to interpret by the letter. The great mistake 
of thousands has been endeavoring to make prose out of poetry, 
and turning the language of exalted feeling into mathematical 
propositions. Many of the doctrines that seem to us harsh 
and repulsive to-day, have justified themselves by appealing to 
texts that must be interpreted by the imagination, rather than 
by the logical faculties. When Isaiah utters the denunciation, 
“The whole head is sick and the whole heart is faint; from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it,”—he is, in a strong figure of speech, denouncing the cor- 
ruption of a nation, and never thought of teaching the doctrine 
commonly drawn from it, the total depravity of the individual. 
When David exclaims that, “ he is conceived in sin and shapen 
in iniquity,”—he is expressing, in penitence, the sense of his 
own vileness, and does not mean to teach original sin. When 
Jesus uses certain figures in speaking of the penalty of sin, he 
has no notion whatever of the doctrine in latter times attached 
to his symbols—a doctrine which has turned the gospel of hope 
into a wail of despair. No one who will not use his imagina- 
tion is competent to interpret very much of the Bible. 

4, We take the things of the present and build upon them 
the structures of the future, but we shall not be disappointed 
when we come into the realm of spiritual things that here we 
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have pictured. Sometimes it is the case that we conjure up 
images of beauty only to have them shattered by the reality ; 
but the reality in the sphere of religion exceeds our worthiest 
and best imaginations, the loftiest conceptions we can form.. 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into 
the heart of man, the things that are prepared for the people 
of God.” Mr. Beecher has imagined an Esquimaux striving 
to obtain some idea of the tropics, from the missionary’s 
description. What has he to form an idea from but the moss 
and stunted shrubs that scarcely grow higher than his foot, and 
the flowers that blossom in the midst of northern glaciers? 
Would he form a conception of the brilliant fruits of the 
tropics? He has to grub the ground for berries which are all 
the frigid zone knows. And from the creeping vine of the 
winter-green berry, and from the huckleberry, and such like 
things he has to form his idea of those magnificent parasitic 
plants which fill the tropical forests. These little berries are 
his oranges, and bananas and pine-apples. He attempts, 
_ Shivering in the mid-summer sun, under the iceberg, to form a 
"conception of the everlasting pomp and glory of the equatorial 
regions ; and when he has formed his conception of it, he cheers 
himself, and sighs and wishes he could see it. O, it is so 
beautiful in his imagination! But what does he know of it? 
What is an Esquimaux’s idea of equatorial pomp and glory? 
The reality transcends, unspeakably, any conception he can 
form. 
_ So the imagination is not deceptive. The reality will not 
fall below that which is pictured. In this life as well as in 
that which is to come, as experience follows, with slower pace, 
in its flying footsteps, it finds that the life of righteousness 
here is more blessed than the brightest colors made it. The 
peace of God passes all understanding, the kingdom of God is 
joy and peace. Those who have crossed the sea to the other 
hemisphere of life, find, without doubt, the life of righteous- 
ness expanding into delights and glories unknown to us here. 
Here, noble as it is, we have but the stunted shrubs and frosted. 
berries of the Esquimaux, but there the soul’s life will unfold 
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in equatorial pomp and splendor. Our imagination does not 
deceive us. Bring from all directions whatever of beauty, of 
grace, of art, of sentiment, of music, to adorn the mansions in 
our Father’s house. Bring every Scriptural image of golden 
pavement, pearly gate, waving forest, opening blossom. Take 
all that they represent to us. Put into that life all the treas- 
ures of love, the delights of home, the bliss of friendship, all 
the ardor of devotion. Let the wise master-builder of the soul, 
the imagination, construct from these rich and glowing materials 
the picture of the future life and the home of the spirit, and 
even then, the reality will not disappoint us, but will be as far 
in excess of our picture as the tropics themselves are in advance 
of the Esquimaux’s fancy. 

There are voices from that unseen sphere that break through 
every tempest of life and send their message of cheer, riding 
upon the heights of every storm. When we are worn and 
weary with this life’s burdens and cares there is a voice from 
the unseen, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” When trials are beating upon us 
and temptations assail us with all their power, a voice 
from the unseen comes and says, “ Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” On the edge of every grave that voice 
says, “ Thy brother shall live again.” ‘God shall wipe away 
all tears from weeping eyes, pain and death shall be no more.” 

Marion D. Shutter. 


Articte II. 


Some Aspects of the Miraculous in the New Testament. 


Ir can hardly be said that the New Testament contains in 
any explicit form a doctrine of miracles. 

Apart from the disposition of the times to regard all strange 
events as divine wonders and portents, there was a general and 
profound expectation among the Jews that the Messiah was to 
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be a miracle worker, and this expectation saturated their views 
of him, and was assumed and implied in their references to 
him. 

Then the revival of the theocratic idea which had fallen into 
semi-disuse after the days of the prophets and in the worldli- 
ness and adversities of the post-prophetic times, made the 
world, to the Christian mind, the scene for the display of the 
Divine energy; and obliterated in a measure the distinction 
between the works of nature and the works of God. Therefore 
the mind of the devout believer in Christ, filled as he was with 
the sense of the miraculous, did not hold it from him sufficiently 
to question it and observe its content. Like all things intimate 
to the mind, it did not become objective enough to be treated 
in a doctrinal form. 

Im the third place the modern idea of law, marking clearly 
the province of nature, and giving it a uniform and abiding 
autonomy, did not then exist. So the sharp questioning of the 
miraculous, the vigorous denial of its existence on the one side, 
and the anxious and urgent assertion of it on the other, and 
the resulting endeavor to discover its content and determine its 
law, which so positively mark the temper of the present age, 
were entirely foreign to the minds of the first century. 

On this account one musé conclude that he is not to find a 
doctrine of miracles consciously wrought out in the writings of 
the New Testament. He must be content with implications 
reasonably plain to the consciousness of the writers, and with 
inferences fairly made along their habitual lines of thought. 
He must also conclude that the attempts of apologists to dis- 
cover in the New Testament explicit and conclusive answers to 
their desires, have something in them misleading and mischiev- 
ous. When one leaves the present age with its heated atmos- 
phere of discussion upon this question and takes his place in 
that distant age, he must not expect to set on fire with his own 
burning questions the hearts of its dead generations. He must 
rather be content to escape from the hot fires of present con- 
tention, and standing in the cool peace and silence of a great 
minster, read as on its walls, the tracings of their thoughts, the 
records of the things that they called facts. 
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He will find their views somewhat unlike his own; but he 
may find some bond of relation to his own, by whose aid he 
may see his own questions made a little plainer, his own diffi- 
culties somewhat relieved. Indeed, if he discover the secret of 
the first century, he may trace it through succeeding centuries, 
noting its true historic development under all of its perversions; 
and thus simplify if not settle the problem of to-day. 

With something of this hope in mind I approach the subject 
of the miraculous in the New Testament to examine its aspects 
and to provide for tracing, if possible, their relation to some of 
the more fundamental questions which men of to-day are con- 
sidering. 

I have said that the Messiah was expected to be a worker of 
miracles. So far as we find expressions of this expectation in 
the extra-Biblical writings they seem to be the outcome of a 
desire to exalt his person, to magnify his office, and to recog- 
nize his relation to Jehovah’s wonder working with the nation. 
In a sense the First Gospel has treatment that resembles this, 
but the two expressions have very decided differences, one at 
least that is fundamental. Matthew treats the miracles as the 
works of the Kingdom of the Heavens, ! just as the Sermon on 
the Mount is the law of the Kingdom. One naturally associates 
the miracles of the First Gospel with its teaching concerning 
the Kingdom of the Heavens. The birth of the king is marked 
by supernatural events. He is begotten by the power of the 
Holy Spirit.? and angels guard and guide him in his infancy. ® 

The element involved in his birth and nature slumbers till 
the beginning of his ministry. The baptism by the forerunner, 
who, contrary to the popular expectation, wrought no miracle, 
is the occasion for the descent of the Holy Spirit.® Its coming 
is accompanied by supernatural events, the sign and attestation 
of power to be exercised by him.® This power does not seem 
to be given to him ab extra, but rather to be provided for in 
his nature and awakened to strength and exercise by the influ- 
ence of the same power that gave him birth. He works no 

1 Matt., viii and ix. 2 Matt. i, 18, 20. 3 Matt. i, 20, ii, 13, 19. 
-4 John ii, 11. 5 Matt. iii, 16. 6 Matt. iii, 16, 17. 
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miracle till after the descent of the spirit; and then the first 
reference to this power is found only in a deep-lying implica- 
tion of its possession seen in the suggesting occasions of the 
temptation.’ If one seeks to arrive at what is fundamental in 
this implication, he finds it in Christ’s recognition of the power 
as belonging to God, ® to be exercised in his service, ® and to be 
used in accord with the methods of his heavenly kingdom. ” 
It so keeps pace with the idea that it has its cause in the power 
of the Kingdom of the Heavens. 

After Jesus has cast out the blind and dumb devil and the 
Pharisees have accused him of doing it by Satanic power, Christ 
calls the deed one of the Kingdom of the Heavens done against 
the kingdom of evil; and he declares that in it the Kingdom 
of God has come unto the people." In this light some of his 
gifts of healing are spoken of. In accord with a popular opin- 
ion of the time, the miseries, disorders, and diseases of human 
life are treated as so many effects of the kingdom of evil which 
Jesus had come to overthrow and eradicate. So he associates 
the forgiveness of sins with the healing of the paralytic, ? an 
idea implied in his words to the infirm man found in another 
gospel. #8 

Turning from the Gospel to the Acts we find a series of super- 
natural phenomena following the gift of the Holy Spirit as 
effects of its power.'* So elsewhere speaking with tongues is 
associated with the possession of the Spirit. ® 

Paul’s references to miracles are not many, but he speaks of 
them as gifts of the Spirit, and that the resurrection was by 
the Spirit of God. ” 

The idea is clearly enough held by the New Testament 
writers that the miraculous is a function of the Holy Spirit or 
of the power of the Kingdom of God. An apparent exception 
to this idea is found in the statement that the apostles were not 
only endowed with the power to work miracles, ¥ but that they 
actually wrought them; and this of course before the gift of 


7 Matt. iv,3. S®%Matt.iv..4. Matt. iv., 7, 10 Matt. iv, 7, 10. 
Matt. xii, 28. 12Matt.ix,2,6. John v, 14. ™ Acts ii, 4,17. 
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the Spirit. This is written with the understanding that the 
charge given to the disciples in Matt. x. was for a mission to 
be undertaken during Christ’s stay on the earth, and that Luke’s 
account of the mission of the seventy was by its author believed 
to be historic. But it is plain from the records that it was 
understood that Jesus had then granted some measures of the 
Spirit that then gave him power, to his disciples, and that the 
gift of the Spirit at Pentecost was only in greatly increased 
measures. 

Another interesting question is found in the relation of this 
power to Christ’s nature and person. The statements are not 
few that ascribe the power directly to God. Jesus claims that 
the power is not his but his Father’s. Yet we find on the 
other hand that he claimed the power as his, given him of the 
Father to be sure, but belonging to him as the Messiah and 
exercised in the line of his mission. Indeed we find the power 
dwelling within him and going out from him to the help of the 
sick in such a way as to be felt.24_ Is there any sense in which 
this power did not belong to Jesus and another in which it did? 
A fundamental Scriptural idea is to treat all things as belong- 
ing to God, and to deny the rightfulness of any existence stand- 
ing by itself and independent of God. So Jesus declares that 
he came not to do. his own will, but the will of his Father, that 
he did nothing of himself, but the Father who dwelt in him 
did the works, that he judged no man, yet the Father had 
committed all judgment unto his hands. This, then, is the 
meaning of Christ’s paradox. He did not possess this power 
primarily of himself, originating within his own being, brought 
out by voluntary exercise of its own spontaneous energies, 
used to serve his own purposes; but that it was given him of 
God to possess within his nature, to be started into activity and 
nourished by divine influence, and to be used to serve divine 
ends. This view does not make the power an external garment, 
as it were, belonging to God and put on by Jesus to serve an 
external and arbitrary purpose, but a power rooted in his being, 
awaiting the development due to the impregnating influences 
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of God’s Holy Spirit, exercised as a function at once of Christ’s 
nature and of the Spirit; as truly his as his words and his thoughts 
are his, as truly his Father’s as his words and his thoughts are 
God’s. 
' Do we have any—what one might call scientifice—explana- 
tion of these phenomena? We readily see that the writers 
undertook no such explanation: it was the farthest possible 
from their thought and habit. But do they make any state- 
ment in which such explanation can find field to stand? If 
such statements are found they have much force, especially in 
view of the fact that the scientific aspects of any question were 
an undiscovered country to the people of the time. There are 
some such statement. Jesus felt power (dvvayw) drawn from 
him when the woman touched his garment.” It is said 
again, * that there went power out from him to heal the people. 
Then he often used touch in effecting his cures. How signifi- 
cant this may be appears from the word used to express the 
touch gyro. The word may not have its full force as found in 
classical usage, but it is still stronger than the word @yycére as 
Col. II, 21, where the two are discriminated. In Matthew’s 
account of the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law * it is said he 
touched her hand (jaro rig yeigdg adtys). But Mark says he 
came and took her by the hand and lifted her up.” (xgarjoug 
tis yeoos) giving these strong words a position of striking im- 
portance in the sentence. When Paul resuscitates Eutychus, * 
he pronounces life to be still in him, then throws himself upon 
the body and embraces it as if to revive and reinforce its 
shattered life. These considerations render it probable that 
there was a connection vital and reasonable to believe between 
the power there was in Jesus and the enfeebled forces of the 
human system, or between that power and the forces that moved 
the outside world; and that could we get down to the facts in 
these strange deeds of Jesus we should find no arbitrary, magi- 
eal and unequivalent transaction, but one in accord with God’s 
fundamental dealings with his universe, and fully in accord 
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with the fundamental nature of its forces. I say such a con- 
clusion is possible. I do not say it should be declared. With 
the data at hand we have no right to make the declaration. 
But we can and must deny the right of any one to affirm . 
from New Testament ground that Christ’s miracles were con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of God’s work in nature. 
Another phase of our subject is developed by the question as 
to the conditions under which the miracles were said to have 
been wrought. So far as the agent is concerned the answer is 
plain: by his faith in God. As the deeds are the effects of the 
power of the Kingdom, so the condition of their performance 
is that of admission to, and abiding in the Kingdom. In the 
great majority of cases no reference whatever is made to faith 
on the part of the worker, but there is no case of any perform- 
ance where faith is not involved. Once when the disciples had 
been trying without success to cure a lunatic,’ and they asked 
why they failed, Jesus said, Through lack of faith. That he 
at the same time explained that that kind did not occur except 
through prayer and fasting does not militate against the teach- 
ing, as by such means faith may be obtained or increased. 
Indeed it gives us a hint as to Christ’s understanding of the 
way his own power was replenished within him. Not simply 
by the external influence of a spirit purely objective to him, 
received in passive trust and acquiescence, but by earnest en- 
deavor on his part, keeping up true active union between his 
heart and the heart of the Father: the full content of the 
condition of holding and fulfilling his place in the Kingdom of 
his Father. | 
It may be in place here to remark how close the lines of this 
matter run to those of the foundation ethics of Christ’s teach- 
ings. I, for one, am utterly unable to think of these deeds as 
foreign to the genius of Christianity, a product of baseless 
superstition, or worse, of conscious falsehood, without at the 
same time emptying Christianity of its most vital truths. Nor 
can I conceive how any one recognizing the meaning of the 
miraculous as it is found in the New Testament can think it 
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of indifferent value in Christianity or a stumbling block in the 
pathway of its progress. 

If we turn from the agent to the recipient of miraculous 
deeds we do not find faith to be always a condition. In case 
of the vast majority of cures nothing is said about faith, while 
in some of these and in other cases, as in raising the dead, 
healing the lunatic, and in dealing with inanimate things, faith 
is excluded in the nature of things. Often the exercise of 
faith is probable, though nothing is said about it. When Peter 
and John healed the lame man at the gate called Beautiful, * 
he seems only to have expected alms, but Peter declares” that 
the healing took place through faith in the name of Jesus. 

Not seldom did Jesus lay emphasis upon faith before work- 
ing his miracles. When he was in Nazareth it is said he did 
not many mighty deeds (dvréueg) + because of the people’s 
unbelief. In Mark’s account of the healing of the epileptic 
boy, *! the father of the boy exclaims, “If thou canst do anything 
have compassion,” and Christ replies, “ If thou canst believe.” 
Time after time Christ says, “Thy faith hath saved thee,” 
“ According to thy faith be it unto thee,” ete. In case of the 
woman with an issue of blood,” the power of faith on the part 
of the recipient rises to its greatest height. Christ is reported 
as moving along in the throng, going to raise the ruler’s child, 
and the woman pushes her way through the crowd, and, un- 
known to him, touches his garment and is made whole. This 
lies in the passage. That Jesus knew what the woman was 
about to do, but concealed his knowledge, and let her come near 
to him, and when she touched him, deliberately imparted 
strength to her, has to be read into the passage from a doctrinal 
position which finds no support in the passage in question. 
Moreover it makes his question, Who touched me? full of 
make-believe and otherwise without purpose, so far as the nar- 
rative gives us light. The sole lesson of the passage is that 
the woman’s touch of faith drew help from Jesus without the 
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agency ofjhis conscious intent to help her; and Jesus so de- 
clares to her, ‘ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

From all we can gather from the New Testament writings, 
we can see that while Jesus required faith as the necessary con- 
dition of admission to his kingdom, he did not always make it a 
condition to granting aid to the sick bodies of men; although 
when present it was by him regarded as favorable to receiving 
such aid; and in one case at least, it brought aid of its own 
power without Christ’s conscious, voluntary agency. The rea- 
son for this distinction between the ministry to the souls and to 
the bodies of men is not made plain to me, in the psychology 
of the New Testament, and it is not worth our while to search 
for it in our own psychology. The different relations of soul 
and body to the power of God’s kingdom, may contain the key 
to the problem ; but I doubt if our eyes are keen enough to 
find it. 

Concerning the purpose for which the miracles were wrought 
so much has been written, so many theological battles have 
been fought, and such important positions are at stake, that one 
may well shrink from entering upon its discussion. But if he 
confine himself to the facts as he finds them in the New Tes- 
tament, he may well go boldly, and let the facts tell their own 
story. To the very great majority of instances no purpose is 
assigned. They seem to have been wrought because of the 
purpose Christ had in his ministry, to give life and help to 
men. Confronted by a powerful kingdom of evil, expressing 
itself in a multitude of disasters in human existence, Jesus, 
with the power of the kingdom of God in his hands, used it to 
save men. At times he calls direct attention to this purpose. 
When he heals the man with a withered hand on the Sabbath,” 
he defends his action on the ground of doing good. So far is 
he from wishing to convince men of his Messiahship by such 
deeds, that he charges the man to tell no one what he had done 
for him. Again and again he tries to keep such actions secret. 
Surely these works were not wrought for the public eye to 
attest Christ’s divine mission and authority. "When he sends 
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forth his disciples to heal the hurts of men, he tells them to 
give freely because they have freely received.* The purpose 
of their works was to be in the discharge of a trust, the grate- 
ful doing to others what of good had been done for them. 
When the Pharisees demand a miracle as a sign he refuses it 
as the desire of an evil mind; by no such act would he win 
followers. In the parable of the Rich man and Lazarus,® he 
declares that not even the strangest miracle can convince one 
who refused the ethical teaching of Moses and the prophets. 
When he is tempted to gain the belief in him of his country- 
men by casting himself from the pinnacle of the temple,® he 
stamps it as the temptation of the Evil One, and casts it aside. 
When Nicodemus comes to him expressing faith in him as a 
God-sent teacher on the ground of his miraculous power, he 
disregards the tribute as of one yet needing to be converted to 
the kingdom. When the nobleman desires him to heal his 
son,” Jesus declares that they will not believe unless they see 
signs and wonders, as if in condemnation of belief so founded. 

In view of these facts what are we to do with the occasional 
statements in which Christ appeals to his works as proof of his 
Messiahship. When the hostile Jews assail his character he 
cites his works as a witness that God has sent him.” Any one 
would be justified in citing his good deeds in defence of his 
character when assailed, but we should all condemn the doing 
of such deeds to gain a reputation for moral excellence among 
men. Christ did not do his righteousness to be seen of men. 
When John the Baptist sent disciples to ask Jesus if he were 
the Messiah, Jesus cites his deeds (é97«) as evidence for John’s 
faith! But he might strengthen the faith of a wavering friend 
without doing such deeds to make a friend. And here we are 
not told that he did such deeds for the purpose of assuring 
John. He simply cites them having done them. 

It is characteristic of the Fourth Gospel to represent Christ’s 
miracles as productive of faith in the hearts of his disciples. 
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Yes ; but we must not forget the peculiar teleology of the New 
Testament writers, who often speak of the result as if it were 
the purpose. 

A single instance occurs in which Jesus definitely assigns 
to one of his miracles a purpose to convince men. It is in his 
healing the man with the palsy.” He says to the caviling 
scribes, That ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, he said to the sick of the palsy, “Rise, take 
up thy bed and go unto thy house.” ‘This was rather to answer 
and put to silence his unreasonable enemies than to prove to 
them his divine mission and so win them to faithin him. And, 
moreover, this was not the purpose of the deed, for he had 
begun it before his enemies’ murmuring had given him occa- 
sion to silence them. 

We must find the purpose of the miracles rather in the liv- 
ing motive that prompted them, than in any inference as to 
their possible use before men after they have been done. We 
must go to the principle underlying Christ’s rejection of the 
second and third temptations. He wanted no disciples except 
such as came to him drawn by the spirit of God astir within 
their hearts. That his motivein doing his miracles was to attest 
his divine mission to men, who, without such display of power, 
would never have been able to believe in him, is an idea, not only 
not to be found in the New Testament, but one opposed to its 
deepest and holiest truths. There is a teleology within the 
miraculous, in the New Testament. In the miracles of Christ 
we see the kingdom of God at work upon the forces of the lower 
world, transforming them to higher issues ; and;these;works are 
the marks of the kingdom; but they are such because they are 
instinct with the Spirit of that kingdom. To take from Christ’s 
miracles his purpose to help men, so glorifying God to man; 
and to substitute in its place only a purpose to authenticate his 
mission by an appeal to man’s sense of power, is to deprive his 
miracles of the element that gives them evidential force. 

The last aspect of the subject which I shall consider is the 
relation of the miraculous to nature. It is a relation, which 
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curiously enough, forms the subject of the most eager discus- 
sion of to-day, and was also fundamental in the thought of 
some at least of the New Testament writers. One does not 
find it in surface expression and direct statement, but it un- 
derlies, and must have been consciously implied in, the most 
important doctrinal portions of their teaching. We are not 
left in doubt as to the attitude of the Biblical writers in general 
upon the question of the relation of God to nature. He made 
it, and it bears the marks of His handiwork. We do not find 
in them any assumption of the identity of God and nature, 
such as exists in the different forms of nature worship and in 
pantheism. Nor do we find any trace of absolute dualism, such 
as is found in certain aspects of Brahmanism, in Zoroastrianism 
and in Platonism. The evil aspects of nature, such as John’s 
xcopog and Paul’s cdépf express, are not essential in it, but are 
foisted upon an otherwise good work on account of the sin of 
man. . 

In the Gospel of John we do not find the cosmogony of hea- 
thenism on the one side, or the external creationism of the Old 
Testament on another, or a dual being opposed and warring 
within itself on a third. We do find God in His Infinite 
Love expressing Himself in a progressive unfolding of His na- 
ture in creation, in the moral enlightening of the human race, 
and in the Incarnation, rising through the Excarnation into 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. We find opposition, but 
it is not between God and nature. It is rather between God 
and the evil aspects of nature. The Logos incarnate, the 
Christ, the Son of God, coming into the world, finds some 
drawn to him and finding life by him, others opposed to him 
and falling into judgment and death. His miracles take up 
the story of God’s progressive revelation, rising by degrees to 
the crowning miracle of the Excarnation. The miraculous in 
the Fourth Gospel is not there put in opposition to nature. In 
the final miracle of the Resurrection, Jesus steps by degrees 
from the outer courts of nature’s being into the realm of eter- 
nal light and life. 

Nor do we find any different doctrine in Paul. True he puts 
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the spiritual and the natural in opposition, but he here uses 
nature in a very different sense from that we attach to the 
word, and indeed from the sense he has elsewhere used. Na- 
ture as self-centered, having an autonomy independent of and 
opposed to God’s law, is evil; and the cdégé as constituting such 
an element in the being of man, is evil and the habitat of sin 
and death. But nature in itself is God’s work, bearing God’s 
self-revelation to the heathen, the marks of His eternal power 
and God-head.* In the natural heart of man God’s law is 
found, revealing the things of divine life and duty—the sub- 
stantial fact, of which the revealed law is a more manifest and 
enlightening transcript.“ The xziois, though subject to vanity, 
is not essentially evil, but is represented as rising up eagerly 
from its dull slumbers to look upon the free glory of God’s 
children.” The body of man is not a mortal thing to be cast 
off as an evil, hateful burden, but to be delivered as by birth- 
pangs from the womb of the caos, to be changed by the mighty 
working of God’s spirit from its vile, outer form into the like- 
ness of the glorified body of Christ.“ The resurrection is not 
an unclothing of man’s spirit; it is rather its being clothed 
upon ;*8 it is not a putting off of the mortal and corruptible, but 
rather the mortal putting on immortality, the corruptible put- 
ting on incorruption.” 

So all created things, though groaning and travailing through 
all time as in the pangs of child-birth, shall in the end be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption into the freedom of 
the eternal and divine.” To Paul, equally with John, the 
resurrection is the culmination of God’s miraculous dealing 
with his universe. A single sentence sums up his position. 
In speaking of Christ’s ministry from heaven, he says, Who 
shall change our vile body that it may be like unto his glorious 
body according to the mighty working whereby he is able to 
subdue all things unto himself. And not only does he regard 
the resurrection as the culmination of the miraculous, but the 
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process through which the destiny of the world is to be com- 
pleted, sin put down, death destroyed, and God made all in 
all.™, 

One may fairly claim then, that the miraculous in the New 
Testament is not represented as a series of causeless, magical 
events, but the effects of the power of God’s kingdom at work 
among the forces of the lower world, that it is not alien to the 
genius of Christianity, indifferent to its spirit and an obstacle 
in its way, but having ethical content and keeping to the lines 
of the methods of God’s kingdom, so far as that kingdom comes 
into contact with the bodies of men and the outward being of 
nature ; that it was not wrought for the external verification of 
a mission from God not otherwise to be acknowledged, but 
rather naturally befell as the result of a transcendent ethical 
dealing with humanity, and so marking the presence of a di- 
vine nature and operation, whose initial recognition must be 
found in the ethical nature of man ; that it is not an occasional 
and spasmodic breaking in upon an established and permanent 
order of nature, but rather a fundamental process of the Divine 
Being, culminating in the transformation of the natural uni- 
verse into the spiritual, and the co-ordinated working out of 
the destiny of the human race. G'. M. Harmon. 


ArTICLE IIT. 


Christianity not a Development, but a Revelation. 


Mucu discussion is now going on in regard to the Origin of 
Christianity and its authority as a system of faith and prac- 
tice. Some maintain that like Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism, it grew up out of certain influences and tendencies of the 
age, and came into being simply as a historical development, 
at first crude and imperfect, like all things new, but gradually 
progressing into maturity and strength by means of the power 
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within, aided by outward forces, wholly natural and historic. 
Jesus, instead of being the founder of a new religion, was him- 
self the product of the age in which he was born; that he was 
not, at first, conscious of the real character of his mis sion, but 
gradually developed into the consciousness of his mission and 
began to act upon the idea that he was a great leader, when 
death unexpectedly broke off his plans and defeated his pur- 
pose. Varied are the methods of working out this theory, but 
all who advocate it eventually reach the same conclusion. 

Was Christianity the product of the age? Had it no su- 
pernatural origin? Is it a purely human institution? Was 
Jesus only an ordinary reformer who happened to blunder into 
his work and so wrought out his mission? or was he the au- 
thoritative messenger of God, endowed with special power to 
make known unto men important truth which concerns their 
highest interests, and which they could not have otherwise ob- 
tained? Is the Gospel only an eclectic system made up of “ the 
odds and ends” of a dozen other faiths? or was it a special 
revelation from heaven, sent by an official agent to earth’s 
weary, waiting children ? 

These are important questions, and upon our mode of answer- 
ing them depends our estimate of the religion we profess. 
The subject is a legitimate one for discussion, and must be set- 
tled not by dogmatic assertions or subjective experiences, as 
some have attempted to do, but by historical facts. This is 
preéminently an age of discussion. The wonderful discoveries 
of science, the deductions therefrom, philosophical speculations, 
the secularization of educational and philanthropical enter- 
prises, the nove] theories of Comte, Strauss, Rénan, Darwin, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Herbert Spencer and Lotze, and the skepti- 
cal spirit exhibited by historians and archeologists may have 
greatly stimulated, if they have not started, these inquiries. 
From whatever cause, doubt and fear have taken possession of 
many minds, the authority of the Gospel in which men have 
trusted for eighteen centuries, has been rudely shaken, if not 
entirely done away, and the result has been disastrous. 

I do not propose in the brief space allotted me, to make 
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an exhaustive treatment of the subject, but to throw out some 
suggestions that may be of service in banishing the fears of 
the timid and strengthening the faith of the doubting. 

We take our stand in the period immediately preceding the 
Christian era. What was the general character of this period ? 
Was it such as to justify the expectation that such a new and 
uniqne system of religion as is presented in the New Testament, 
would grow out of it and soon become the religion of the civil- 
ized world? We do not design to extend our researches into 
all the great religions of the world, but confine them to two 
which prevailed along the Mediterranean within or near the re- 
gion where Christianity, the Greek and Roman mythology and 
the Jewish system, originated. Was the great system of Chris- 
tian truth evolved or developed in the natural course of history 
from either of these two sets of influences, then operating 
upon the minds of men ? 

1. Pagan. At the era of the advent of Christ, Greece 
stood at the head of cultured nations, and Rome had conquered 
the whole civilized world. They both claimed preéminence over 
all other nations and races. Rome was first in arms; Greece 
the first in culture. Greek poets and Greek philosophers rep- 
resented the highest phase of thought and intellectual refine- 
ment in the world. At first their poetry was realistic ; their 
philosophy, materialistic, but the teachings of Zeno, Socrates 
and Plato pertained more to the moral and the spiritual.’ 
They were accepted by the highest cultured minds, but exerted 
little influence over the great mass of the people. These were 
sunk in the grosser forms of a sensual and selfish mythology. 
So Stoicism and Epicurianism took precedence of all other sys- 
tems and displaced the higher. These systems were in the as- 
cendency at the time of the appearance of Christ, and several 
generations later, specially in Rome. The stern features of 
Stoicism, abjuring the emotional and freezing up the affections ; 
and the selfishness and sensualism of Epicurianism, seeking 
pleasure and ignoring the rule of the gods over the world, were 
little fitted to produce the lofty sentiments of spiritual truth 
exhibited in the teachings of Christ and his apostles. Paul on 
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Mars’ Hill, while not wholly discarding these systems, surely 
pointed out a better way and led his hearers into a vastly high- 
er plane of religious truth. He brushed away the clouds which 
hid their unknown god, and he revealed to them the Father in 
whom they lived, moved, and had their being. 

While we gladly admit, with the Alexandrian theologians of 
the third century, that Platonism has some elements in common 
with Christianity, and thus served in a small degree as a. prep- 
aration for its introduction, yet the system contained few ele- 
ments that entitle it to the claim made by its advocates. And 
some of its features are directly hostile to the Christian doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man. In his ideal Republic Plato 
recognized the necessity of slavery and approved of the pagan 
practice of exposing children as the best means of getting rid 
of those who were weakly and unlikely to grow up to become 
useful citizens, and he would establish a government of oligar- 
chy. Platodid recognize the being of God, and paid him great 
reverence, but he does not seem to have any adequate concep- 
tions of the fatherhood of God and his relations to man as his 
child. He had no true conceptions of the sanctity of human 
life, as instanced in his views of the different ranks and races 
of men and the use he would make of the feeble and the help- 
less. Yet he was immeasurably in advance of all others in ele- 
vation of thought and breadth of view as regards the social 
and political relations of mankind. Undoubtedly ali races and 
nations had some ideas of God, though these in most instances 
were very crude and materialistic. They regarded him as a 
tyrant ruler, or as the slave of fate, and not as a Father loving 
men and ruling for their good. Some tribes worshipped an 
impersonal force, and others a being raised a little above men, 
endowed with human attributes and too feeble to do much for 
the welfare of his subjects, even if he was disposed to aid them. 
Some admitted his existence, but denied his providence over 
nature or the affairs of men. And the gods were imperfect 
beings. Zeus and the other Olympian gods were changeable, 
selfish, sensual, intriguing, subject to the workings cf human 
passions like men dwelling on the earth. I gratefully acknowl- 
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edge that the prevailing idea of the Supreme Being in Greece 
was that of unity. This has been shown very clearly by Cud- 
worth in his “ Intellectual System of the Universe.” Origi- 
nally there was one God who was accepted as supreme, yet out 
of this grew the idea of many deities, as seen in the Greek sys- 
tem of mythology. The Greek mind seemed incapable of com- 
prehending the abstract idea of a Supreme Being, unattended 
by other powers. So they imagined a multitude of gods, each 
presiding over a department of nature, as Neptune over the 
the sea, AZolus over the winds, Pan over the grove, and so on 
through the whole catalogue of thirty thousand gods. 

As stated very clearly by Professor Cocker, in his excellent 
work treating upon this subject, two fundamental principles 
which are enunciated by Cudworth, constituted the basis of 
his hypothesis : 

1. “No well-authenticated instance can be furnished from 
among the Greek Polytheists of one who taught the existence 
of amultiplicity of independent, uncreated, self-existent deities ;” 
they almost universally believed in the existence of one Su- 
preme, Uncreated, Eternal God, “the Maker of all things,” 
“the Father of gods and men,” and “the sole Monarch and 
Ruler of the world.” ; 

2. The Greek Polytheists taught a plurality of “ generated 
deities, who owe their existence to the power and will of the 
Supreme God, who are by him invested with delegated powers, 
and who, as agents of his universal providence, preside over 
different departments of the created universe.”! 

This is the strongest statement which has ever been made, 
perhaps, in support of this theory, yet-Cudworth and Cocker 
neither claim that the idea of God as taught by Christ was 
developed from the Greek mythology. And besides, the fact 
that Polytheism or the hypothesis of a great multitude of gods, 
presiding over the movements in the natural world, shows the 
imperfection of “the Supreme God and Ruler,” and demon- 
strates the weakness of the whole system. Yet I am grateful 
that at this stage of the world’s progress “God had not left 
man without a witness of himself,” among a people possess. 

1 Christianity and Greek Philosophy, by B. F. Cocker, D.D., pp. 139, 140. 
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ing a religious nature which led them to “seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him.”—Acts xvii, 27, 

Yet we must believe that the idea of God whom they adored 
was very dim and obscure compared with that which was ex- 
pressed by Christ, “the brightness of his Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person.”—Heb. i, 8. He was not 
regarded as a God of love by the great masses, but a being in- 
‘spiring awe and terror, whom they considered it necessary to 
propitiate with costly sacrifices, or as stern and unyielding, in- 
capable of being placated. In this sense is he depicted in the 
popular tragedies of A’schylus, Sophocles and Euripides. Says 
H. R. Cleveland :? “The notion of fate was of the most dark 
and awful kind. As understood by the tragedians, fate was 
consummate and irresistible; power swaying alike gods and 
mortals; for man it was the most dreaded of enemies, uncom- 
promising and merciless, propitiated neither by prayers nor 
sacrifices, accepting no worship, offering no good. . . Fate 
constituted the spirit of Greek tragedy. A power from which 
there is no hope of escape and no appeal, which is superior to 
the might of the gods themselves, implacable as the storm, and 
inevitable as time, afforded subjects for tragedy in the ordina- 
ry pursuits of life; but still more in the immortal existence, 
the splendor of whose station only rendered their sorrows more 
conspicuous and awful.” 

Surely such a divine Power, the highest of the gods, control- 
ling all the subordinate deities, cannot be compared to the 
kind and loving Providence who “strikes but to bless, and 
wounds but to heal.” 

Fate ofttimes overtook the wicked in their career, as exem- 
plified in the theology of AXschylus specially, but there was no 
mercy in it. It was malice and revenge, not the justice of a 
kind and loving Father. 

Says Dr. Tyler: “Thus the law rolls on in reverberating its 
thunders and threatening vengeance from act to act and chorus 
to chorus of that grand trilogy, through the Agamemnon and 
far into the Eumenides.” 8 


2.North American Review. Vol. XLI: pp. 352-3. 
8’ The Theology of the Greek Poets, by W. S. Tyler, D. D. 
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So much for the idea of the Supreme Being as depicted by 
the most enlightened teachers of the most enlightened nation 


on the face of the earth. We find little here in sympathy with 
the God of the New Testament. Surely the one could not have 
been evolved from the other. 

The Greek Mythology gives no just idea of sin. What we 
call sin was not sin in the minds of the Greeks. With them it 
was a sort of physical evil, a weakness, or a mistake. “There 
‘ was either no guilt in an action, or the deity was to blame, or 
the action was irresistible.’”* So De Quincy in one of his 
essays: “The Greeks and Romans, before the time of Christi- 
anity had no idea, or even the faintest vestige of what in the 
Scriptural system is called Sin: and the idea was utterly and 
exquisitely inappreciable by Pagan Greece and Rome.” 

Dr. Tyler says of the Greek poet: “ Homer has no word 
answering in its comprehensiveness or depth of meaning to the 
word Sin as it is used in the Bible; and that for the obvious 
reason that the consciousness of sin was awakened. the idea of 
sin was developed under the peculiar discipline of the Jewish 
and the Christian dispensations, as they never were among the 
Greeks or any other people of ancient times.” 

Then after stating that the Greek word guayria, used in the 
New Testament to denote sin, does not occur in Homer, and 
the other word imepsupia, transgression, is sometimes found, yet 
in a special sense, he continues; “the word which is most fre- 
quently employed to express wrong-doing of every kind is éry. 
This word shows most clearly the light in which sin was viewed 
by the early Greeks.” This word is not found in the New 
Testament at all. In the Greek poets it is a folly or delusion, 
“a befooling, a depriving one of his senses and his reason by 
sleep, wine or the power of destiny.” Hence it came to mean 
“a judicial blindness,” sent by the gods, and finally it became 
a goddess, “the goddess of mischief,” author of blind, rash 
deeds, and having power over the gods, even Zeus himself.” 5 

A. person under the influence of such a power is not respon- 

4Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, vol. 1, p. 8. 
5 Tyler’s Theology of the Greek Poets, pp. 175-8. 
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sible and cannot be held guilty in the sense that the sinner is 
held guilty in the teaching of Christ. Here not merely his 
outward acts, but the inmost thoughts of his heart are held as 
evidence of his guilt. Matt. V., 27, 28. 

It is a cardinal doctrine of the tragic poets that punishment 
of some kind sooner or later overtakes the guilty one. But 
this is the decree of fate or the arbitrary penal infliction of the 
gods rather than the natural consequence of violated law. 
While sin in some form and kind is thus recognized in the 
popular literature of the Greeks, it is usually smoothed over or 
disguised under the specious covering of zxsthetics. To xadov, 
the beautiful, expresses the general character of the Greek 
religion as it pervaded all forms of Greek thought. “ Every- 
thing great or beautiful in common life was adorned and 
consecrated by some connection with the gods of their country. 
It was for this reason that though the people were sincerely 
attached to their deities, and their religious services were joyous 
festivals, embellished with all that art could contribute, they 
could enjoy the keen wit of the poet when he ridiculed the 
weaknesses of the gods, no less than when he laughed at those 
of the sovereign people of Athens. . . . The zeal deity, 
revealed to them, was beauty. The piety, best conformed to 
the national character, was so far from rising over the earth, 
that it never went beyond their native land.” ® 

A religion of this character, going not outside of the Greeks 
among “the barbarians,” and deifying beauty as the goddess 
most fitting for them to worship, judging it wholly by the test 
of its xsthetic excellence, could take only slight hold of the 
conscience and the life. It could have little restraining influence 
over men and often fitted them for the fuller indulgence of their 
grosser passions. It could not prepare the way for the pure 
and heart-searching religion of Jesus Christ. _ 

The religion of Rome is sometimes claimed to be an imitation 
of that of Greece. This is partially true, yet the Roman religion 
differed in some essential features from the latter. It did not 
grow out of the movements of nature, but was really a religion 


6 Hase’s History of the Christian Church, p. 16. Am. Ed. 


-> 
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“made to order” for a specific purpose. The founders of 
Rome felt the need of a religion to aid them in governing the 
people. So Numa Pompilius is reported to have visited the 
goddess Egeria in the grove and obtained from her a revelation 
which he proclaimed to the people as divine.’ It must have 
the sanction of some god or goddess in order to be made effica- 
cious. The people believed the report of their king and accepted 
the religion which he thus palmed off upon them. By this 
shrewd expedient he held them in awe. Religious rites were 
introduced and all entered heartily into them. “In Rome the 
State was everything; therefore religion was interwoven with 
public life in a degree never elsewhere realized.” ® Its cere- 
monies were intrusted to the care of the government officials. 
The Emperor was Pontifex Maximus, or chief of the priests. 
Here was a religion manufactured for the occasion and imposed 
upon the people to hold them in restraint, or as Plutarch ex- 
presses it, “ pretended commissions from heaven which were 
salutary, at least, to those for whom they were invented.” 

This religion served to hold the people in subjection by 
appealing to their superstitious fears, but it contributed little 
to their morals. Besides it merged the individual in the State 
and took away his identity and responsibility. It thus destroyed 
the sanctity of human life. The individual was of little worth 
save as a contribution to the value of the community. When 
considered necessary, human lives must be sacrificed for its 
good. Hence the cheapness of human life as indicated in the 
terrible wars in which Rome was almost constantly engaged 
for seven hundred years, and in the useless and cruel slaughter 
of her soldiers, Hence, too, the frequency of suicides when 
life became distasteful, which was counselled by many of the 
Stoics and sages. Hence, also, the love of bloodshed and mur- 
der as witnessed in the arena. Thousandsof slaves, barbarians, 
criminals and prisoners of war were exposed to savage combat 
with wild animals and with one another, while applauding 
thousands on the seats of the amphitheatre revelled in the 


7 Plutarch’s Numa. 
8 Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Paganism, p. 34. 
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sickening sight. Uhlhorn says : “ Antiquity lacked any genuine 
conception of humanity. The worth of man as man, a worth 
shared by all, even by foreigners and barbarians, which remains 
indestructible in all, even the most degraded criminal, which is 
to be honored in all, even in enemies, this was a truth hidden 
from the heathen. Here, too, was the root of slavery, which 
prevailed everywhere in antiquity and was considered by the 
Greeks and Romans as a _— justifiable and indispensable 
institution.” 9 

The older Rome grew, the more immoral it became. The 
time of Cicero and Cataline was reeking in social and political 
corruption. In this respect it offered almost the contrast to 
Greece. The Greek seldom descended into the grosser vices. 
Their religious ceremonies were not often corrupted by them. 
Their rigid estheticism served to preserve them from the lowest 
depths of licentiousness. The Romans were less imaginative, 
less esthetic, ruder, more devoted to low vices and grosser lusts. 
They became heartless, selfish, cruel, caring little for the rights 
and privileges of others. ‘In general, the Greek writers are 
singularly free from the charge of indecency ; their own thoughts 
were evidently unsullied ; they never degraded their beautiful 
mythology by rendering it the exciter of unholy passions; they 
never descended from the lofty station they occupied as the 
interpreters of the gods, to minister to the altars of indecency 
and wantonness. But the same undefiled spirit is not always 
discoverable in the poets of Rome. Here poetry was the growth 
of a dissolute and ribald age. Epicurianism had usurped the 
place of religion and had spread its seducing snares round 
many of the noblest minds, From every side arose the sound 
of revelry and debauch.” ” 

The religion of Rome was tolerant, softly, seducingly so. It 
admitted within the pale of its toleration the various religions 
of the nations which it conquered. Some it received into the 
capital city ; others carried on their sacred rites in the provinces. 
It was eclectic in its faith and practice. It thus prepared the 

9 Conflict of Christianity, p. 131. 
10 North American Review, vol. xli, p. 331. 
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way for what Uhlhorn calls “the Universalism of the Roman 
religion,” which was fostered and perfected by the extension 
and expansion of the Roman Empire. And thus it prepared 
the way somewhat for the introduction of Christianity. But 
the loss of faith in all forms of religion, skepticism in relation 
to the gods and the future life, and the gradual decay of morals 
in the latter period of the Republic and the former period of 
the Empire, furnished no fit soil for the growth of the sublime 
and holy religion which was at first proclaimed by the recognized 
Son of God on the hill-tops of Galilee, on the plains of Judea 
and in the Temple at Jerusalem. Surely the one has no 
affinity with the other. 

The doctrine of immortality was doubtless held in some crude 
form by all tribes and peoples. But much doubt existed even 
among the most enlightened minds whether man would live in 
the future state. Socrates, “the wisest man of antiquity,” said 
to his weeping friends just before his death, “I am going out 
of the world and you are to remain in it; but which of us will 
fare the better, I know not.” Plato has given us an intricate 
and extended argument in favor of a future existence for man, 
but after you have labored for hours over his ingenious and 
transcendental course of reasoning, based on a priori view of 
the human soul, you do not feel convinced, even if you are able 
to understand his train of thought. “The common people” 
who heard Jesus gladly and understood him, could not compre 
hend such an abstract, recondite process of reasoning. But 
Jesus not only abolished death, by explicit revelations, and 
brought life and immortality to light, but he exemplified the 
future life by rising from the tomb and ascending up on high, 
thus showing that because he lives, we shall live also. No 
theory of a future life, entertained by any class or race of men 
before Christ, could have furnished the material out of which 
the sublime doctrine of Christian immortality could have 
emanated. 

Notwithstanding all that Uhlhorn and others have said about 
the countless number of roads which the Roman government 
caused to be made from the home city into the different prov- 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 
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inces of the Empire, still the means of communication between 
the different portions of the civilized world was so difficult as 
to preclude the idea of the inhabitants of so isolated a country 
as Palestine being greatly and speedily influenced by Greek 
and Roman thought. The Jews had become scattered exten- 
sively over the earth. The “ Diaspora” or Dispersion was 
extensive. Jews were seen in the streets of Babylon, Alexandria, 
Thessalonica and Rome, but the prevailing thought of the city 
where they traded exerted little influence over them. And 
when we take into consideration the fact that the Jews were, 
of all people, the most impervious to foreign influences, and 
looked with horror or disgust upon foreign ideas and practices, 
we must reject with stern incredulity the idea that the religion 
of Jesus who was brought up a Jew, could have been planted 
in the obscure country of Palestine by Greek and Roman 
influences, even if we could be persuaded that the spirit of these 
lands was such as to have naturally produced it. But this, we 
have seen, was not so. The tendency of their thought positively 
forbids such a conclusion. 

We come now to Palestine where Christianity originated. 
It was occupied by the Jews. Jesus was a Jew. He was 
brought up under Jewish influences. Greek and Roman thought 
did not reach him. He was not learned in the schools of classic 
literature or classic mythology. He was not a literary man in 
the common acceptation of the term. He was not a scholar in 
the modern use of the word. He was of the common people, 
brought up in a mechanic’s shop, subject to no foreign influence. 
Palestine, beyond whose narrow boundaries he scarcely ever 
ventured, was an isolated country. It took little note of what 
was going on abroad. Jesus dwelt in one of its most isolated 
villages. Nazareth was secluded and held in contempt by those 
who knew of its location. “Can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” only re-iterated the common opinion of all 
who were familiar with its history. Nothing scholarly or 
philosophical was associated with it. Not even Hebrew learn- 
ing, as known and prized in Jerusalem, was taught there in 
any great degree. But even gdmitting that Jesus was an 
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adept in all the learning of the Greeks, Romans, the Orientals. 
and the Rabbis, can we reasonably maintain that he patiently 
wrought out the sublime system of Christian truth from the 
great storehouse of these most learned systems which were then 
known in the world ? 

We answer no. Christianity is so novel, so elevated, so 
entirely different from the mass of elements found in these 
systems, that we cannot suppose for a moment that it was the 
legitimate growth of these systems. The facts all tend to the 
contrary. 

I am aware that it is difficult for us, dwelling as we do in 
the blazing light of Christian truth that has existed in the 
world and wrought its far-reaching and blessed influence upon 
the hearts of men for eighteen hundred years, to appreciate 
the intellectual and moral condition of that age. We are too 
apt to think that paganism was better than it really was, because 
we unconsciously reflect back into it some of the excellences of 
Christianity. Banish the Christian element from the mind, 
and we should be forced to admit that paganism was blacker 
than we had suspected. Christianity must be held answerable 
for much that is pure and good that we fancy is there. But I 
must hasten on to a brief consideration of 

2. Judaism. Christianity could not have been the product 
of Greek and Roman thought. Was it the direct and progres- 
sive growth of Judaism ? 

The Jewish system was narrow and exclusive. It was de- 
signed for the Jews only. All who embraced it must become 
proselytes or forego its privileges. The Gentiles must become 
veritable Jews. All who were not circumcised and would not 
accept the whole round of ritualistic observances, were excluded 
from that part of the Temple which was assigned to the Jews 
proper, and no Jew was permitted to eat with them. The 
charge which was brought against Paul was that he “ brought 
Greeks into the Temple” and thus “ polluted the holy place.” 
Acts XXI., 28. The Jews were strenuous in maintaining this 
narrow policy. How unlike the free and tolerant spirit of 
Jesus! He would admit all into His kingdom. As Edersheim 
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in his “Jesus the Messiah” says: “It is indeed true that the 
words of Jesus, properly understood, mark the limit of all 
possible moral conception. But every moral system is a road 
by which, through self-denial, discipline and effort, men seek 
to reach the goal. Christ begins with this goal and places his 
disciples at once in the position to which all other teachers 
point as the end. They work up to the goal of becoming ‘the 
children of the kingdom ;’ he makes men such, freely, and of 
his grace; and this 7s the kingdom.” 1! 

The genuine law of Moses was not of such a character as to 
lead us to expect that such a system as Christianity would 
naturally emanate from it. Take the preliminary work of 
John the Baptist who has fitly been called the forerunner of 
Christ. As Geikie says: “Jesus had come, in fact, to preach 
a Gospel of which the glorious panorama around him was the 
fit emblem. ‘The old wine.’ of Judaism was to be replaced 
by ‘the new wine’ of the kingdom of God. John had sought 
to establish that kingdom anew on a Jewish foundation, by 
trying to blend together the spiritual and the external. While 
breaking away in some respects from the old theocracy, he had 
sought to build up a new outward constitution for Israel alone, 
and had imposed it, with its burden of fastings, washings and 
endless legal requirements, in part, on the nation at large, and 
in all its severity, on himself and his disciples, He had pro- 
posed to heal the wounds of mankind by an unnatural with- 
drawal from the world, and by the austerities of ascetic 
observances. For this religion of endless, hopeless struggle 
after purity, which carried with it no balm for the heart, and 
enforced moral isolation, Jesus substituted that of peace and 
joy, and of a healthy intercourse with mankind, and citizenship 
in the great world. The religion of John was national, local 
and unsatisfying, and mocked by.the spirit of caste; that of 
Jesus offered the splendid contrast of a faith which rose over 
all that had hitherto been known. Suited alike for the peasant 
and the prince, it cared nothing for outward position, but 
only to meet the wants and longings of man in the inner world 


1 Page 140, 
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of the heart and spirit. . . . The friend of man, it saw in 
every soul a pearl, hidden or visible, and ennobled honorable 
human calling by enlisting it in the service of God. It lifted 
men above care for the world because it was not a religion of 
outward forms, of harsh legalities or unnatural self-infliction, 
but the religion of peace and joy in reconciliation with God,— 
a religion which gave calmness amidst all want, and reflected 
the untroubled image of heaven in the soul amidst trial and 
suffering,—a religion which laid the agitations and cares of the 
bosom to rest, by the pledge of divine love and pity.” 

The Sermon on the Mount bristles with points in opposition 
to the spirit of the old economy which want of space forbids 
me to present. This sermon, in fact, was a novel and startling 
revelation to the Jews who first heard it. ‘Ye have heard 
that it hath been said; An eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth: but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil.” ‘ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you.” 
- Matt. V., 38-9, 43-4. 

“One by one as we place the sayings of the Rabbis by the 
side of those of Jesus in this Sermon, we mark the same essen- 
tial contrariety of spirit, whether as regards righteousness, sin, 
repentance, faith, the kingdom, alms, prayer and fasting.” 

The genuine system of Moses could not be the source of 
Christianity. But the Judaism of Christ’s time as held: by 
Rabbis, Scribes and Pharisees, was not the Judaism of Moses’ 
time. It was modified, changed, twisted, perverted, so that 
it was still farther from the teachings of Jesus, who did not 
abruptly and rudely fight against the Mosaic economy, but 
rather against the perversions of it by those superstitious 
sticklers for the letter of the law who opposed him. Against 
these he protested, and the prejudice and hostility which his 
teachings generated in their hearts made them impervious to 
his calm logic and gentle rebukes. They could not endure 


12 Geikie’s Life of Christ, vol. i, pp. 402-3. 
18 Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, p. 145. 
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him. So they persecuted and finally crucified him. We find 
nothing in their trifling about forms and ceremonies, their 
anise, cumin, and tithes, which they made prominent while 
they omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
faith and truth, from which the spiritual religion of Jesus could 
have come. There is no evolution or development here. 

The Jews were looking for the Messiah. For centuries, 
prophets had dwelt with fond delight upon the prospect of his 
coming. But the narrow, selfish, materialist views of the Jewish 
leaders had denuded this prophecy of all its spiritual force. 
They expected a secular redeemer in the character of a mighty 
warrior who would relieve them of Roman oppression and as a 
nation set them free. So they were sadly disappointed when 
Jesus revealed himself in his true character as a spiritual 
Redeemer. “He claimed to be the Messiah, but his ideal of 
the Messiahship was the antithesis of that of the Rabbis and 
the priesthood. He had announced himself as the Founder of 
a new Theocracy more holy and more spiritual than that of 
Moses.” 

So here we find a perfect antagonism. Judaism as interpre- 
ted by them and Christianity as revealed by its divine Founder, 
were contrasts of one another. The Messiah was surely to come, 
but their idea of his kingdom was so widely different from that 
which he was engaged in establishing among them, that they 
rejected him and put him to death. The latter could not have 
grown out of the former. 

Examine the sayings of the Rabbis as given by Pressensé, 
Geikie, Edersheim and others who have written lives of Christ , 
and we shall be struck with the vast difference between them 
and the Gospel. “Set a hedge about the law and make many 
disciples ” enunciated the principle by which they stood and 
wrought. They attached equal importance to tradition and 
the Bible. The Talmud was sometimes rated higher than the 
law of Moses. They quoted with approbation; “The law 
which was created for the Israelites will stand forever.” ‘“ Each 
Israelite is worth more before God than all the people that 
have been or shall be.” They thought themselves the special 
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favorites of heaven, and they brooked no attempt to dislodge 
them from their chosen position. They carried their bigotry 
so far as to treat with profound contempt all who would not 
accept their religion. “ Truly it was hard for Christian Uni- 
versalism,” says Pressensé, “to grow in such a soil.” 

There are passages in the Rabbinical writings perfectly con- 
sistent with the precepts of Christianity, but they are only 
pearls scattered through “interminable dust heaps.” The 
attempt to exalt them at the expense of Christianity will ever 
prove a failure. Their quibbling, vain trifling, petty conceits, 
contrast strangely with the lofty spiritual utterances of Jesus. 

Jesus did not wholly discard Judaism. He accepted what 
was moral and permanent. He says: “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets; I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” ‘Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled.” Matt. V: 17,18. But we must bear in mind that 
Judaism was not designed for all ages and all peoples. It was 
adapted to the times and the needs of the nation that received 
it. The Gospel, on the other hand, was universal in its spirit 
and purpose. It was designed alike for Jew and Gentile. 
From the necessity of the case the former must pass away, but 
not until it had fulfilled its mission, while Christianity will 
live and bless all nations. We may illustrate the fulfillment 
of Judaism by the figure of the river flowing into the ocean. 
Its waters still exist though it is no longer a river enriching 
the land through which it flows. 

Judaism was on the decline when Christ came. It was a 
round of ceaseless and senseless forms.. Its system of morality 
no longer appealed to the conscience. It no longer shaped the 
life of its advocates. It had virtually become a dead letter and 
was about ready to pass away. It was necessary that it be 
removed before the new religion of the Messiah, who had come, 
should be firmly and permanently established. And the de- 
cline of faith and morality among the Jews of that period pre- 
pared the way for the new and better religion. Historians 
have noted the religious condition of the world in the age 
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preceding the advent of Jesus as preparing the way for it.. 
But we must not overlook the difference between the develop- 
ment of Christianity from the age and the preparation for its 
coming. ‘They are not identical, as may be seen ata glance. 
Writers like Uhlhorn and Geikie maintain, and justly too, that 
the world was ready and waiting for a new religion and a new 
Messiah before Jesus came. The decline of the Greek and 
Roman religions, the loss of faith in the gods and the conse- 
quent growth of atheism, specially among the philosophers, the 
educated class and the statesmen, prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity in the classic lands, as the decline of Judaism and its 
change from an active faith to a crystalized dogma, and a formal 
ritualistic service prepared the way for it in Palestine. The 
reason for this lies in the nature of man. 

Men are religious because the Creator has given them a re-. 
ligious instinct. To use the language of the Orthodox Tertul- 
lian, “ The soul is naturally Christian.” There is an element 
in it that responds to religious truth. That element is strong 
and irrepressible. It must act. The aspirations of the heart 
lead men to seek out a higher Power to adore. In its primitive 
significance, religion is an effort to unite the soul to a Being 
higher and purer than ourselves. You cannot resist the work-- 
ings of this sentiment. It will robustly assert itself. Destroy 
the faith of man in the god whom he has been accustomed to 
worship, and he will seek out another. The religious element 
prompts him to do this. He will be restless until he does find 
and adore. He must have some deity to worship. 

The increasing immorality in heathen and Jewish lands was, 
in one sense, a preparation for the new religion, as claimed by 
historians. The consciousness of sin and its wretched conse- 
quences suggests the need of a Saviour, who will accept our 
penitence and forgive. This longing and waiting characterized 
the people of many realms before the Saviour appeared. Some 
great personage would come from the East. The author of 
“Ben Hur,” in the opening chapters of his work, has beauti- 
fully described it. Three travellers, the Hindoo, the Egyptian 
and the Greek, meet in the Arabian desert east of the Jordan, 
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and converse together when they make the joyful discovery 
that they are all eagerly looking for the appearance of the 
Deliverer, who would come from the East and teach them of 
God, free their souls from the bondage of sin and open the 
gates of heaven. “The idea of a Deliverer was universal. It 
is found in India, in the legend of Buddha, the Saviour re- 
_ former; in Persia, in that of Mithra, the future vanquisher of 
evil powers ; in Greece, in the fable of Prometheus ; in Scandi- 
navia, in that god, mightier than Odin, who is to save the 
world ;” in Judea, in the Messiah, who was, truly, to be “the 
Desire of all nations ” and the exponent of history. 

All this was a preparation for Christ as the expected Messiah, 
but Christ was not a product of the age. “The naturalistic 
school pretends that Christianity was not prepared, but born 
of the ancient world, that it is the product of its various ele- 
ments, so that it can be explained by the simple occurence or 
combination of natural causes” like the confluence of several 
streams. Christianity, on the contrary, proclaims itself a divine 
work, a supernatural creation.” We adduce the ideas and sen 
timents of the old world against the claim of the naturalists, 
and contend that “ Christianity is not the product of humanity,” 
but “ none the less made for humanity and promises to respond 
to its inmost needs.” 

Christ came in due time to fulfil the divine plan for seeking 
out and healing sin-smitten humanity and feeding the souls of 
men with the bread of heaven and the water of life. 

A simple fact in philology confirms the position that Chris- 
tianity is of higher origin than man. There are words which 
were not used before the advent of Christ, or if used, had a 
different meaning from that which they subsequently attained. 
I can instance only a few of these words. I have already in- 
stanced Sin, which was looked upon as a sort of a physical evil, 
chargeable to a higher power, or a mistake, followed by physi- 
cal results, rather than, as in the Gospel economy, a wilful vio- 
lation of God’s law, through the perversion of the conscience 
and the will, involving terrible consequences which can be 

14 Pressensé’s Jesus Christ, pp. 31, 44. 15 Pressensé, p. 34. 
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avoided only by genuine repentance. And this repentance is 
not simply sorrow for wrong-doing because the victim was so 
unfortunate as to be found out; but forsaking not only the 
outward deed, but the evil thought which prompts the act, and 
effecting genuine reform which reaches the heart and the life. 

Humility in its primitive meaning signifies lying prone on 
the ground. It did not express a virtue among the pagans, but 
a low, mean, vile act, unworthy of man, but in Christ’s vocabu- 
lary it signifies one of the chiefest virtues. 

“The word Humanity,” says Geikie, “to the Greek, as a 
term for the wide brotherhood of all races, was unknown. All 
races except their own,” even the Egyptians, who, in their early 
history, excelled all other nations in wisdom and the arts, were 
regarded and despised as “barbarian.” ‘“ And Socrates only 
gave expression to the general feeling of his countrymen when 
he thanked the gods daily for being man and not beast, male 
and not female, Greek and not barbarian.” 16 

Charity, in the Greek language, means sweetness, favor, 
grace of speech, and has reference more to the aesthetic and 
beautiful than to the love which prompts men to confer a kind- 
ness upon even the unthankful and the evil, without regard to 
their deserts. The Greeks and Romans treated the poor and 
feeble with some degree of kindness, yet they did not minister 
to their wants from the higher motive of love, for this was al- 
most universally wanting in the ancient pagan world. The 
Greek word Ayaan which expresses that sentiment, unfolded so 
eloquently by Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians and 
which is so dear to every Christian heart, was scarcely used at 
all among the Greeks and it had not that breadth of meaning 
which includes all men in its offices of love, but only those of 
the same family, or race, or class, excluding the foreigner and 
the barbarian. 

Patriotism was a noble sentiment among the Greeks and 
Romans, and often led to heroic deeds, but it was compara- 
tively a narrow sentiment, meaning simply love of country or 
race, and extending not beyond these bounds, and was deemed 

16 Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, vol. 1, p. 9. 
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inconsistent with the recognition of foreigners as friends or 
any nation outside of their own as having any rights which 
they were bound to respect. So war seemed to be the natural 
employment of rival nations and such an idea as the brother- 
hood of nations or a community of interesis was never thought 
of, and had it been, would have been scorned and despised. 

T. W. Higginson, in an Essay delivered before the American 
Philological Association, has endeavored to rescue the word 
* Philanthropy” from the degradation into which most of the 
terms used to express the Christian virtues had fallen in pagan 
literature. He claims that this word was used, at least, six 
hundred years before Christ, and later, by the tragic poets, 
Socrates, Plato and Demosthenes, and that we “ can not claim 
the virtue which it expresses as an exclusively modern ex- 
pression.” ” I grant it and am thankful that the old Greeks 
showed some kindness of heart towards their fellow country- 
men. But it is doubtful whether the word had that fulness of 
meaning which Christianity afterwards gave it. Its meaning 
seems to be limited, like the kindred word Philadelphia, to 
kindness shown to those of the same family or kin, or com- 
munity, and that the philanthropy of those old heroes was sel- 
dom, if ever, extended to those whom they styled “ barbarians. ” 

The Roman writers of a later period did sometimes express 
sentiments that may be called philanthropic, as Terence, Cicero, 
Plutarch and Seneca. In a play, Terence says: “Tam aman; 
I think nothing human foreign to me,” and Cicero, too: “ We 
are formed by nature to love mankind.” These are noble sen- 
timents and they seem nobler to us because they so seldom are 
found to adorn the pages of antiquity. These close students 
of human nature were able to discern a noble quality in man 
which led him at times, in a world of selfishness to think of 
his duties to his fellow men. It is a noticeable fact that Mr. 
Higginson, in his researches, confines his quotations to a little 
circle of Greek writers, and has nothing to show that they, in 
using this word, ever thought of the claims which those outside 
of their country or kindred had upon their philanthropy. 

17 ** Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, ’’ pp. 330-1. 
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Many other words and phrases might be quoted which, by 
being transplanted from pagan to Christian soil, gained vastly 
in richness of meaning by becoming infused with the fulness 
of spirit that characterized the superior system. 

Christianity is a peculiar system. Jesus was its Founder. 
He came into the world in an official capacity, as the represen- 
tative and ambassador of God, to save the world. This is his 
peculiar glory. Love prompted his mission. Love charac- 
terized all its operations and love will eventually complete it. 
Jesus is vastly exalted above all other beingssave God. “His 
name is above every other name.” He lived, taught, suffered 
persecution, died, rose from the tomb and ascended to heaven 
where he is making intercession for us. He claimed to be the 
Messiah and this claim has never been successfully contro- 
verted. The fundamental truths which constitute the great. 
system of Christianity, the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of the human race, the immortality of the human soul, the 
plan of redemption, inaugurated by God the Father, carried 
out through the mission, into the world, of Jesus the Son of 
God, are found revealed in no other system. They could not 
have grown out of the tendencies operating in the age of 
Christ. Men were then moving in the opposite direction. 
How then shall we account for its existence in the world ? 

There is only one answer possible to this question. It came 
down from above. Jesus was delegated to present it to men. 
It is not of the earth, earthy. ‘“ Holy men of old,” following 
in the footsteps of Jesus, “spake as they were moved by the 
holy Spirit.” The world has listened and obeyed. Righteous- 
ness is asserting its sway over the minds of men. Sinners are 
forsaking the error of their ways and turning unto the divine 
Redeemer. Eighteen hundred years ago a new moral force 
came into the world and it has wrought wonders in human so- 
ciety. It has affected such a moral and social revolution as 
the world has nowhere else witnessed. 

And it is not unreasonable that God should originate such a 
plan for the present and eternal welfare of his children. He 
chose thus to institute means for saving his children from 
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going down to ruin. He is not a slave to his own laws. In- 
finite resources are in his hands and he uses such as are 
adapted to his purposes. He does not interfere with the work- 
ings of historical forces. So “God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners, spoke in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days, spoken unto us by his Son. ” 
Him who is the Light of all history and the Saviour of men, 
we would gratefully accept. J. S. Lee. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The Making of a Nation. 


Amonc the freshest of current subjects is that of the His- 
tory of the United States! Of books which affect to tell the 
national story, the title-pages of which announce that purpose, 
the number is not small. But at this date but two works, — 
one of these just from the press, — have actually and in detail 
even touched the subject. The principal title-page of Mr. 
Bancroft’s elaborate work reads, “The History of the United 
States from the Discovery of the American Continent.” In 
fact his nine octavos do not contain an item of United States 
History. He tells the story of the Discovery of the Continent 
by Europeans, of the Settlements under the auspices of 
European powers, of the Colonial epoch, and of the Revolution 
including the Confederation of the States. But he has not 
so much as touched the United States.1 A generation ago 
Mr. Hildreth, in his Second Series, first made a full and con- 
secutive history of the period which succeeded the Confeder- 


! Two chapters of his ninth volume deal very thoroughly with the Confederation, 
the style of which was ‘‘ United States of America.’”’ But Mr. Bancroft himself, 
admits, even complains, that the Union was but a name. In reference thereto his 
words are: ‘‘ The young republic failed in its first effort at forming a general 

The polity then formed could hardly be called an organization, 
80 little did the parts mutually correspond and concur to the same final actions. ”’ 
The Confederacy contained only ‘‘ the rudiments of a spinal cord’ of a Union, 
Vol. ix., p. 450. 
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ation — namely, the United States. Mr. James Schouler has, 
in quite recent months, re-told the story in four volumes. Be- 
yond hasty summaries and outlines in text books, no other 
History of the United States has come from any press. In 
literal truth the topic is fresh. 

The Declaration of Independence detached the Thirteen 
Colonies from the British Crown. As the immediate result of 
the Treaty of Paris September 3, 1783, these Colonies became 
so many States. But the Republic of the United States, 
nominally beginning March 4, 1789, actually began when 
Washington first took the oath of the Presidential office, April 
30 of the same year The many histories are careful to dis- 
tinguish between the Colonies and the States, but they have 
failed to impress the distinction, the immense and radical dis- 
tinction, between the States and the United States. Early in 
the period of the Revolution there was, as just noted, a feeble 
incipiency of a Union in the Articles of Confederation, pro- 
posed in 1777, and ratified in March, 1781. For about a 
decade the states, under the technical name, ‘“ The United 
States of America,” were a Confederacy; but when the Con- 
stitution was adopted the United States wus. “They” gave 
place to “it.” And as Mr. Fiske in his latest book, “Civil 
Government in the United States, ” has noted, the change from 
the plural to the singular was vital, though it has taken a War 
of Rebellion to make the difference unmistakable. The sov- 
ereign States were consolidated into‘a unit —a unit indeed 
with important limitations — when the Federal Constitution 
was adopted. The United States began not their but its his- 
tory with the first inaugur:tion of Washington as Chief 
Magistrate. 

We undertake in this article to formulate a statement in re- 
gard to the Making of the Nation — the political unit with the 
semblance of a plural name, the United States. If it were our 
purpose to give only the mechanical part of the process, we 
should refer the reader to the Federal Constitution itself; or 
we should be true to the title of this article were we to give 
salient and cumulative particulars of the deliberations of the 
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Convention which framed that fundamentallaw. Our purpose 
however, is yet different. We seek to trace the maturing of 
the grisile into the bone — to give samples of the many ante- 
cedents which in their final logical sequences made it plain to 
our early Statesmen that Independence as related to the Power 
across the great waters, was a worthless boon, —#in fact, a 
mischievous acquisition, — unless, within certain limits, the 
States were consolidated into a nation. 

First of all it behooves us to make an endeavor to appre- 
ciate the estate of mind and — it may be — of prejudice which 
made it difficult for Statesmen of the Colonial period to take 
kindly to any suggestion of Federal unity. 

To people of the present who cannot go back to a time when 
these were simply States but not a United States, the centrali- 
zation under which we live seems a matter of course. It 
affects us as a sacrilege to question its legitimacy. The blood 
of such Statesmen as Henry Clay and Daniel Webster curdled 
in their veins — such men froze in horror— when reckless 
tongues spoke slightingly of the Union formed by the Consti- 
tution. To such men words spoken for dissolution had a parri- 
cidal accent. Less than forty years ago a noted political leader 
put his popularity in peril by simply saying that on a certain 
supposition the Union “might slide.” John Quincy Adams, 
as vehement a friend of the Union as any of his renowned con- 
temporaries, yet acting upon the constitutional right of pe- 
tition, offered petitions for dissolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He distinctly explained that he submitted such 
documents because it was the petitioners’ right that they be sub- 
mitted, though he had no sympathy with them, and should al- 
ways vote against granting the request. Yetso enraged were 
the Representatives, alike of the North and the South, that 
they refused to listen to his explanations, and hurled upon him 
their bitterest invectives. In this sentiment of loyalty to the 
Federal Union at least three generations have been born and 
bred. The partial exceptions in the acts of nominal “ nulli- 
fiers,” and the widespread sectional exceptions in the ante- 
cedents of the Rebellion, and in the acts of Rebellion, but 
confirm the general statement. 
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But to Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
and a host of their contemporaries, the suggestion of Union 
was distasteful, — to many it was the returning to the tyranny 
that had been thrown off — returning to the thing though under 
another name and other auspices. To many who were finally 
brought to a state of consent it was a doubtful experiment. 
It was in fact submitted to as a choice of evils; very few wel- 
comed the Union with anything of the passion of patriotism. 

It may be doubted if a Federal Union was in any one’s 
wish or even thought when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed by its framers. We all know what it is to “lose 
the points of the compass ”—to regard North as in one direc- 
tion, while our impressions constantly lead us to think of it as 
in the opposite direction. The proposition of Union called 
upon a people to reverse their inherited and cultivated im- 
pressions — to revolutionize their habits of political thought. 
The proposition asked for what would have been an impossi- 
bility but for the fact that the exigency was thought to be 
overpowering: in fact most disastrous consequences befel, be- 
fore the eyes of the people and of their leaders could be made 
to see and perceive the fact of an exigency. Thomas Paine 
exulted in the success of the Revolution in that the crisis was 
passed. Mr. John Fiske, on the other hand, avers that the 
real crisis had but just come —that the making of a nation 
out of the separate States was a far more difficult task than 
even the achieving the separation from Great Britain. This 
may be a question of rhetoric. It may be an open question 
which crisis was the greater — that involved in the Revolution, 
or that which was confronted by the Constitutional Convention. 
The two were very dissimilar. Both were very formidable. 

The different Colonies established along the Atlantic sea- 
board had their origin in different motives, — one sought re- 
ligious freedom; another sought trade in furs with the Indians ; 
another was haunted with the belief that gold was to be had 
for the digging ; another sought a new sphere for ambition, — 
a new opportunity to exercise certain aristocratic exemptions 
and privileges that were being closed tothe aspirants in their 
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European homes. One came under the patronage of a trad- 
ing company. Another came in the interest of a personal 
proprietor. Yet others had charters direct from the Crown. 
A more heterogeneous people never took possession of newly 
discovered land. Plymouth, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, had no political interest one with 
another. Their “union” was that of a common language, a 
common civilization, in a generic sense a common religion. 
But except the kind and degree of unity implied in their com- 
mon allegiance to the same monarch, they were as distinct as 
are France, Spain, Holland and Switzerland. The notion of a 
Federal Union was not in all their thoughts; its sugges- 
tion would have struck them as something grotesque. 

But the necessity that knows no law, certainly can respect 
no mere habits of opinion. The Colonies soon found them- 
selves placed in exigencies that called for some banding of 
the elements of their strength. There proved to be a common 
danger and a common weal, and soon the initial step of com- 
bination was taken, — very moderate and cautious at the first, 
but as new dangers gave the imperative call, succeeded by 
other, and yet other steps, until a compact, sufficiently flexible 
and limited to give play to all minor and interior preferences 
and needs, was consummated by the patriots of the Constitutional 
Convention. This compact has now, as the outcome of the 
suppressed Rebellion, become a full reality, to be cherished, it 
is to be hoped, by the people of thirty-four commonwealths, 
and of as many other States as there shall be occasion to wel- 
come into the national firm. But in this Making ofa Nation, 
but few at the first took the lead; many followed slowly and 
reluctantly ; and not a few have resisted with obstructing 
hostility, with factious antagonism, every step in the long and 
often devious way. This antagonism between the trend to- 
wards centralization, — which reached its extremest suggestion 
in Alexander Hamilton, and the trend in the opposite direc- 
tion,—which had its greatest embodiment inThomas Jefferson, 
is chief among the interpretative principles of American Flis- 
tory from the period of Settlements until the close of the Civil 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 4 
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War. We are now to specialize the more notable stages in 
this national evolution. 


I. Tue Unirep Corontes or New Eneianp.— The “In- 
dian question ” may be said to have been raised when the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. The Aborigines did not take 
kindly to the free use which European strangers were making 
of a territory which they naturally regarded as their property. 
At a very early date the Colonies were, in the desperate 
struggle for existence, persistently threatened by the natives 
of the land. Perpetual war between France and England — 
hardly less real in times of nominal peace than in those of 
formal hostility —had its theatre in the New World not less. . 
than in the Old. The Dutch along the Hudson River and the 
shores of Long Island Sound were making inroads upon the 
English settlers in Connecticut, particularly near the banks of 
the river of that name. The situation was appalling, and it 
was imperative. It was impossible for any one Colony, 
single handed, to hold itself against a combined attack that 
might at any time come from the Canadian French, or from 
the Indians, or from both, as also from the Dutch — directly 
felt by Connecticut—on the West. The suggestion that for 
purposes of mutual defence the Colonies be “joined together 
in one common bond,” was made “at a meeting of Connecti- 
cut magistrates and ministers in Boston in 1637 ;” it had dis- 
cussion the next year; a year yet later Haynes and Hooker 
urged the scheme ; in 1642, the distractions of the Civil War in 
England were the occasion of renewed interest in the propo- 
sition.? In 1643 the threatening attitude of the Narragansett 
Indians compelling formal action, the settlements of Connecti- 
cut, New Haven, Plymouth and Massachusetts formed a league, 


2** The Rise of the Republic of the United States,’? by Richard Frothingham. 
p. 39. Intelligible only to those who have become somewhat familiar with the 
details of our general history , to such this work is invaluable. Unique in plan 
and elaborate in treatment, it traces the Union sentiment, more or less distinct, 
which runs through the whole annals of the Colonies, as also of the diverse senti- 
ments which at last, with various restrictions, gave way under imperative 
exigencies. Inthe preparation of this article we are greatly indebted to “ The 
Rise of the Republic. ” 
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which they denominated “The United Colonies of New Eng- 
land.” The settlements in what is now Maine were not ad- 
mitted for the reason that their theology was not satisfactory ; 
while for many reasons the Providence Plantations— the 
germ of Rhode Island — were not deemed worthy of admission. 
But the four little Colonies, with a total population of twenty- 
four thousand, in thirty-nine townships, formed the Confed- 
eracy with a Preamble and ten Articles, pledging co-operation 
against a common foe, whether Dutch, French or Indian, or 
all combined ; and they also put into the centralization the 
prerogatives of making war and peace; and made provision 
for internal improvements — lodging the powers in a body of 
commissioners, who were authorized to assess the several 
Colonies in such taxes as the needful expenses would make im- 
perative, — careful, however, to leave the collecting of the 
taxes to the colonial sovereignties, the incipiency of ‘ State 
Rights ” in the first act of combination! Though the Confed- 
eracy was in fact little more than an advisory body, no power 
being given it to enforce its decrees, —this power being the 
“reserved right” of the colonial constituencies, — under the 
pressure of great dangers it became very effective, and served 
its purpose well for more than half a century. But what is 
special to our present purpose, it broke the ice of an extreme 
local jealousy, and it “offers the first example of coalition in 
colonial story, and showed to party leaders in after times the 
advantage of concert.” ® In other words, it gave the preced- 
ent which, extended and variously applied under the pressure 
of future crises, led at last to the fundamental law of a 
Republic. 

Il. Tue AtBany PLan.—The notion of a Union, in some 
form and to some extent, was, all through the Colonial period, 
“in the air,” and nearly every Statesman or political leader 
had his “ plan.” Of the many devices for some sort of confed- 
eration, mention should be made of William Penn’s, made in 
1698, which in his words was “A Brief and plain Scheme 


whereby the English colonies may be made more useful to the 
3 Chalmers’s Revolt of the American Colonies, quoted by Palfrey. 
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crown and one another’s peace and safety with an universal 
concurrence.” Penn’s Scheme was followed by a suggestion of 
a “national assembly,” made and advocated by Charles Dave- 
nant, an Englishman residing in England. Apprehensions of the 
covert designs of France,—and such apprehensions disturbed, 
and with grave reasons, the slumbers of every English patriot, 
—led Daniel Coxe, in 1722, to propose that the colonies be 
“united under a legal, regular and firm establishment,” with 
strict subordination to the ruling power in England. 

Three reasons give special significance to what is called the 
Albany Plan, though nothing at the time came of it, every one 
-of the colonies pronouncing against it. It was the first sugges- 
tion of a comprehensive home legislature; it had the distinc- 
tion of emanating from the fertile brain of the great philosopher, 
Benjamin Franklin ; and it was the first overt act which stirred 
the jealousy of the British king and his advisers as to the pos- 
sible defection of the American colonies. The chronic expec- 
tation of war with France,—soon to be justified by results,— 
made it a matter of imperative importance that the good will 
of the Six Nations—the Indian tribes of what is now New 
York—should be made sure. To this end, and under the 
direction of “the lords of trade” in London, a congress of the 
colonies was held at Albany in 1754. Negotiations with the 
chiefs made the principal business, but incidentally and vehe 
mently the need of colonial union for defence was frequently 
-and variously asserted. On his way to Albany, Franklin “ pro- 
jected and drew a plan for the union of all the colonies under 
-one government, so far as it might be necessary for defence and 
other general purposes.” The words “one government” and 
‘other general purposes” were germinal. They contained 
more than the author of them may have suspected. At all 
events the powers resident in London saw in them a possibility 
at the thought of which, at the particular time, Franklin him- 
self would have taken alarm. The Colonies also feared an 
outcome not in exact accord with the fetish of “ home rule.” 
The plan was discussed at great length, and adopted, article by 
article, only—as we have just stated—to be rejected by every 
colony when the plan came to it for ratification. 
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III. Association or Unirep CoLontes.—How far the re- 
jected Albany Plan was more or less a Jeaven in the Continental 
meal, operating towards the next scheme of Univn, we can only 
conjecture. As exigencies multiplied, making imperative some 
form of co-operation for protection, doubtless every plan, what- 
ever its fate, served to prepare the public mind to take more 
readily te a Union when a plan therefor should so far win 
favor as to secure a formal adoption. 

The Union of the Four New England Colonies had been 
justified by a large measure of success. Though substantially 
a theocracy in that none were eligible to its prerogatives ex- 
cept church members, — the ungodly settlements in Maine and 
Rhode Island being shut out, —it none the less maintained a 
good degree of public safety, harmonized conflicting local 
claims, and effectually regulated commerce and trade. Oliver 
Cromwell was so far its friend that he did not disturb it, and the 
Colonies wanted nothing of the “ mother country,” so much as 
to be “let alone,’ —that is, in all concerns of internal and 
local administration. But the Restoration of the Stuarts in 
1660, when the dissolute Charles came to the throne of his an- 
cestors, boding no good to the Colonies, very soon became a 
new and even an unexpected source of danger. The reckless 
monarch gave to his brother, the Duke of York, all the terri- 
tory between the Bay of Delaware and the Connecticut, and 
the tract lying between the Kennebec and the St. Croix; and 
the “gift” was made with no reservation in behalf of the 
chartered and local rights of the resident peoples; nor was 
any heed had for the claims of the Dutch on the Hudson River 
and Long Island; nor to those of a Swedish Colony in the 
southern part of what is now Delaware. The Dutch were 
conquered, and Fort Manhattan became New York, and New 
Netherlands became a large section of what is now the State 
of New York, — both the principal settlement and the larger 
territory being named for their new owner. The Swedes. 
were easily despoiled of their claims; and for the first time all 
the Atlantic seaboard from New France to Florida became 
nominally English. 
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In 1685 the Dake became king as James II, and new 
dangers to “ home rule” arose, —impersonated in the famed 
‘Sir Edward Andros. Hence in various ways, more or less 
indirect yet effectual, the Colonial mind grew into oneness of 
purpose, the precursor of oneness of plan, when the attempt of 
the British Parliament to tax the Colonies, caused — perhaps 
we should say, occasioned—a violentrupture. The details of 
the epoch in which Charles and James were conspicuous actors, 
in view of their relations to the agitation which led up to the 
Stamp Act and the Tea Tax, give to this oft told story a fresh 
interest. It serves our present purpose to name a few par- 
ticulars. 

The destruction of the Kast India Company’s tea in Boston 
harbor, moving the wrath of king and parliament, the latter, 
upon the recommendation of the former, passed the Boston 
Port Bill, making it illegal for vessels either to enter or leave 
Boston harbor — a measure of course destructive to the com- 
merce of the town. As a Boston “mob” had committed the 
“outrage” it was thought but just that the offending city 
should suffer the penalty. Another bill aimed at the Massa- 
chusetts province as a whole, called “ A Regulating Act,” was 
also made into a law, whereby nearly all its chartered rights 
were taken away,— particularly its clauses which made it the 
Governor’s prerogative to designate his own council; which 
put into his hands the appointing of judges and justices of the 
peace, and sheriffs entrusted with the duty of selecting jurors; 
which made town meetings, other than for the choice of officers, 
illegal ; and which provided that persons charged with particu- 
lar offences might be taken to England for trial. 

The Provincial Assembly meeting in Salem, — the harbor 
of which city had been designated to serve the purpose which 
had been forbidden that of Boston, — outwitting Governor 
Gage, who vainly sought to dissolve it, adopted a measure 
calling for a Congress of all the Colonies to consider what 
policy should be pursued under the several acts of tyranny, 
sure, in advance, that all would stand by Boston, and also the 
Massachusetts province, in the resistance which it was pro- 
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posed to make to the parliamentary legislation. The Colonial 
Congress, — itself a practical union—soon convening, made 
common cause with Massachusetts, and formed “The Associ- 
ation of the United Colonies.” It was signed Oct. 20, 1774, 
by fifty-two members, who pledged themselves in these words: 
“We do for ourselves, and the inhabitants of the several 
colonies whom we represent, firmly agree and associate under 
the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of our country.” The 
compact included fourteen articles, which in the aggregate 
assumed essential powers not simply of government but of a 
general government, and enforced its regulations by pains and 
penalties. Says Hildreth: “ The signature of the Association 
by the members of Congress may be considered as the com- 
mencement of the American Union.”* “It was an embodi- 
ment of the sentiment of Union, and of the will of the people 
on the subject of their commercial relations, — the first enact- 
ment substantially, of a general law by America.” ® 


IV. ArrticLes oF CONFEDERATION.— Historians have not 
been in at least verbal accord in their statements concerning 
the two Colonial bodies which met at Philadelphia to deliberate 
and act for the common welfare. Mr. John Fiske comments 
upon them as if they were technically one. He speaks of 
“this Continental Congress” as first assembling in 1774 “to 
meet an emergency ” thought to be temporary, as continuing 
“to sit for nearly seven years before its powers were even 
clearly defined,” as declaring “the independence of the 
United States,” as exercising the powers of government 
through general sufferance, until “ the articles of confederation” 
in 1781 “ defined its powers,” and of remaining in existence 
eight years longer, “ until it was swept away to make room 
for a more efficient government.”® Mr. James Schouler’s 
words are to the purport that there was but one Colonial 
Congress. “But not until 1774 did that which became a 
permanent American Congress first assemble; and this as- 

4 History of the United States. First Series, Vol. iii. p. 46. 
5 Frothingham’s The Rise of the Republic, p. 373. 
6 The Critical Period in American History, pp. 92, 93. 
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sembly, which began as a meeting of delegates called from all 
the Colonies for public consultation, was in fact the fruit of a 
secret correspondence over the king’s hostile measures. The: 
meeting instead of dissolving, adjourned, and before it re-as- 
sembled came the crisis in affairs. Then originated that re-. 
markable representative body known as the Continental 
Congress, which, with its periodical sessions and frequent 
change of membership, wore for nearly fifteen years the sym- 
bols of Federal powers in America.” 7 

In fact there were two distinct bodies — a First Continental 
Congress and a Second. Lord Mahon’s words are specific. 
“The Congress having completed the business before them, 
passed a Resolution for convening another Congress on the 
16th of May in the ensuing year, and then on the 26th of Oc- 
tober (1774) quietly dissolved themselves.” *® Mr. Richard 
Frothingham’s statement is explicit: “It dissolved on the 
26th of October.” ® John Jay, who was a member of the 
second body, spoke of it as the Second Congress, and late in 
life exchanged with Gouverneur Morris opinions of certain of 
its members which certainly would not have been spoken of 
any member of the First Congress. It seems essential to an 
intelligible statement of the Articles of Confederation, to dis- 
tinguish between the Congress which, meeting September 
5, 1774, and dissolving Oct. 26th of the same year, —a session 
of less than two months, — formed the “ Association of the 
United Colonies, ” and the Congress which convening May 10, 
1775, adopted the Declaration of Independence, framed the 
Articles of Confederation, and ended its career on the Adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

If regard is had simply for the intrinsic merits of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, the verdict of experience is that a 
more worthless piece of nation-making was never attempted by 
man. If regard is had for it simply as a temporary expedient, 
as an advance step towards the making of a nation, yet very 


7 History of the United States of America, under the Constitution. Vol.i. p. 13.. 
8 History of England. Vol. vi. p. 17. 
® The Rise of the Republic, p. 377. 
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far from that goal, the Confederation merits respectful consid- 
eration. It was a confession that the English-speaking States 
must, in very vital regards, act together, that they had com- 
mon interests which must be conserved by common legislation. 
But its best service was in its failure, all the more useful in 
that the failure was not a little ignominious and humiliating ; 
dying a natural death and having no mourners, it impressed 
the people, individually and as Commonwealths, that if not a 
very strong, yet a strong centralized power was indispensable. 

As compared with the Association of United Colonies the 
Confederacy has much importance in this regard: the Associ- 
ation was a union of Colonies which had not thrown off 
allegiance to the British Crown, and which at the time had no. 
wish to be independent; the Confederation was in its feeble 
way a nominal Union of States which had become such by the 
Declaration of Independence, — which were at war with Eng- 
land in the attempt to maintain their independence. At the 
time the First Congress framed the Association — in 1774— 
the supreme purpose was a reconciliation with the Crown on 
terms that should protect local rights and usages. In October 
of that year Washington, in a letter to a British officer, wrote 
in regard to independence: “I am well satisfied that no such 
thing is desired by any thinking man in all North America,” 
and he protested against the notion in vehement terms. When 
however, after the Battle of Bunker Hill, the King by procla- 
mation assumed the Colonies to be in a state of revolution, 
the people rapidly came to accept revolution as the actual 
situation, and the Second Congress, in fourteen months after 
its first assembling, adopted the Declaration, the sug- 
gestion of a Confederation going with the Declaration as its 
corollary. 

The Second Congress was an anomalous body. It met with 
no specifications as to its powers or duties. It ruled not un- 
der instructions but by permission. It exercised discretionary 
powers but all the while at its own discretion, the acquiescence 
of the people being presumed, and “silence gave consent. ” 
Fully aware of its informal condition it framed Articles of 
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Confederation — began to do this in 1776, but was sixteen 
months in maturing them; and not till the tardy assent of 
Maryland was given, in 1781, were they adopted by all the 
States, when the Confederacy began its rickety and evanes- 
cent career. 

What Congress had really done was less that of making a 
government than that of giving form and symmetry to the gov- 
ernment it was actually operating. The Confederacy was 
substantially a definition of the powers that had, by common 
consent, been assumed ; and in the particulars in which it at- 
tempted something new it took from Congress more preroga- 
tives than it conferred. The Articles provided for a single 
legislative chamber,— the President being no more than a 
presiding officer, having no power other than what pertained 
to his membership as a delegate. Congress was to have the 
sole prerogative of making war and peace ; of enlisting soldiers 
—the States to have no other military power than the militia, 
and of creating a navy ; of borrowing money ; of determining 
weights and measures ; of providing that a citizen in one State 
should have a citizen’s rights in every State; and it was to 
settle boundary disputes between individual States. Ali this 
sounds well — has the semblance of nationality. But much of 
the plan was made of no effect, and the whole of it was 
crippled, in that no provision was made to enforce a single 
feature! There was no common executive, no common court, 
no common treasury, no power of taxation, no power to raise a 
dollar by any method whatever! The States in their separate 
capacity were to give validity to the Articles and supply the 
treasury. The Confederation was a nominal Union resting on 
a basis of disunion. The result proved that the disunion ele- 
ment was the stronger of the two. The States were slow to 
furnish the money the common exigency demanded ; and with 
rare exceptions they furnished but a fraction of the assessment. 
The result was that the Confederacy was a name of reproach 
in every foreign court. Had it not been for financiers like 
Robert Morris, who met exigencies of the war out of his own 
purse, and artful diplomats like Franklin, the sinking of the 
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Confederacy would have been the end of free government on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Its natural death, too long deferred, 
befel on the adoption — practically before the adoption — of 
the articles which finally made a nation. 


V. Tse FepEerat ConstituTion.—When the news came 
in 1783 that by treaty Great Britain had conceded the Inde- 
pendence of the American States, Thomas Paine, as we have 
had occasion to note, stopped the publication of the “ Crisis, ” 
for the reason that “the times that tried men’s souls are over.” 
Mr. John Fiske makes the comment that Paine “ was sadly 
mistaken” and that “the most trying times of all were just 
beginning,” and that “the period of five years following the 
peace of 1783, was the most critical moment in all the history 
of the American people.” He therefore, taking the suggestion 
from Paine’s exulting statement, entitles his book on the issues 
succeeding the Revolution, ‘“ The Critical Period of American 
History.” He fortifies his judgment in regard to the situ- 
ation by a citation from Mr. Trescot’s “ Diplomatic History of 
the Administrations of Washington and Adams, ” in these 
words : “ It must not be supposed that the treaty of peace se- 
cured the national life. Indeed, it would be more correct to 
say that the most critical period of the country’s history em- 
braced the time between 1783 and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution in 1788.” There is however, no occasion for making 
the contrast. The “crisis” to which Thomas Paine referred 
was that of maintaining the Declaration of Independence. 


10 ** In short, the Confederation waned day by day; it had no power, for power 
had been carefully withheld from it ; it had only influence, and, as Washington 
once said, ‘Influence is not government.’ Fisher Ames declared that ‘the 
corporation of a college or a missionary society were greater potentates than 
Congress. . . . . The Government of a great nation had barely revenue 
enough to buy stationery for its clerks, or to pay the salary of the door-keeper ! 
It existed only to carry on the war as it best could, and when the war ended, the 
prestige of the Confederation was gone. There was left a people without a gov- 
ernment, and this people was demoralized amid success, discontented in spite of 
its triumph. Washington thus despairingly summed up the situation : ‘ From the 
high ground we stood upon, from the plain path which invited our footsteps, to be 
80 fallen, so low, is really mortifying ; but virtue, I fear, has in some degree taken 
its departure from our land, and the want of a disposition todo justice is the 
source of our national embarrassments.’’’ Higginson’s ‘* A Larger History of the 
United States of America, ”’ pp. 300-302. 
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That was successfully passed. The subsequent crisis of mak- 
ing the independent commonwealths into a single nation, was 
of a different character. Which was the greater may be mat- 
ter of opinion. Either was sufficiently trying to men’s souls. 
It is quite probable that in the happiness of the hour Paine 
may not have considered the gravity of the new situation. 
Neither did Samuel Adams, nor Patrick Henry, nor Richard 
Henry Lee, nor Thomas Jefferson. Happily George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and James Madison had the greater breadth justly to 
estimate the new situation. Had either of these Statesmen 
died in 1783 or as late as 1787, it is difficult to see how, 
humanly speaking, the Republic could have been constructed. 
Particularly had the man whose Statesmanship was equal to 
any of his peers, and whose prestige and influence far exceeded 
that of all the others combined, been called away at that 
period, no human sagacity can now conceive by what agencies 
the Constitution could have been adopted either in the Con- 
vention that framed it or in the State Conventions, where for 
three years its fate hung trembling in a very uncertain bal- 
ance. It is not unduly invidious to exalt the five names of 
Washington, Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, and Madison, above 
all their compeers, as the Statesmen who, in the generous and 
appreciative words of Mr. Gladstone, produced in the forming 
of the Federal Constitution, “ the finest specimen of construc- 
tive Statesmanship that the world has ever seen. ” 

The details of this great enterprise, the final and successful 
making of a nation, are too varied and numerous for even the bald- 
est summary in this connection. Our purpose is fully secured 
if by a succinct statement of the salient antecedents, of the suc- 
cessive steps towards the goal, we have given something of a 
just impression of the gravity of the work. To those who have 
never known what it is to live under any other status, to whom 
the Federal Union comes by inheritance, glorified by the rhetori- 
cal eulogiums of an Everett, and the sublime oratory of a 
Webster, it is with extreme difficulty that the quite different 
public sentiment of an earlier epoch can be justly and ade- 
quately estimated. 
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At the outset two tendencies struggled in violent and bitter 
competition: that of a centralization of power,—carried to a 
great extreme by Hamilton; and that of State independence, 
—carried to a great extreme by Jefferson. Had either of these 
great men had his own way, the Republic would have gone to 
ruin at the first severe test. Yet as each gave what the other 
lacked, the informal yet actual compromise of the two tenden- 
cies conserved the good and eliminated the bad in each. In 
the Convention which met in Philadelphia in May, 1787, and 
which continued in session four months, the most bitter of the 
many bitter debates hinged upon the adjusting the two conflict- 
ing principles—State Rights and Central Supremacy. The 
two questions were: Is there to be a Union of States? or, a 
Union of the People? Ifa union of States, then in the Congress 
Delaware and Rhode Island would be the peers of New York 
and Massachusetts. Ifa union of the People, then the larger 
states would have a power exceeding that of the smaller states, 
proportioned to the differences in the populations. We are 
familiar with the compromise—State equality in the Senate ; 
individual equality in the House of Representatives. Then in 
regard to imposts on imported goods: is it to be wondered at 
that New York with its harbor—making it the natural empo- 
rium of the whole country—should be slow in surrendering its 
geographical advantage, putting itself, in the matter of income 
by duties, on a par with New Hampshire? In fact New York 
was the most stubborn and hostile of all the states in opposition 
to the work of the Convention. 

Yet the question was narrowed to the alternative,—Union ro 
Anarchy. By a margin so narrow that at this day we read the 
story with bated breath, the Union won; but it was nearly 
three years before Rhode Island, the last to consent, gave, in 
May, 1790, its assent,—in one sense needless, in that the Con- 
stitution was valid when two thirds of the States had approved 
it. It was, nominally, fundamental law March 4, 1789, the 
nation, however, first asserting itself when, in New York, April 
30, Washington took the oath of office as the first President. 

It may be added that both before and after the adoption of 
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the constitution certain exigencies gave an influence favorable 
to centralization in a Union clothed with powers. The “ Shay’s 
Rebellion,” in Massachusetts, filled the patriots with alarm 
and occasioned a howl of tory exultations in England," with 
the usual “I-told-you-so,” and the people rudely learned that 
they were standing upon a volcano. After the Constitution 
had gone into operation, by a fine stroke of policy Alexander 
Hamilton riveted the States together by a strong financial 
bolt. He-was eager that Congress should assume the debts 
incurred by the States in carrying forward the Revolution. 
Jefferson was eager that the capital should be on Virginia soil. 
By “bargain and sale,” though with patriotic intent, the 
two leaders carried each his favorite project,—to the chagrin 
of Jefferson, however, who, in later years, protested that the 
artful financier had played upon his prejudices. The result 
was, that the States in debt were slow to antagonize a Union 
that had come to their relief. Strange to add, the famous 
‘“ Dartmouth Case ” became famous from the unforeseen circum- 
stance that under the powerful plea of Daniel Webster, the 
Supreme Court, at the head of which was John Marshall, 
established a vital Union supremacy over the States in the 
matter of contracts,—in view of logical sequences, a supremacy 
of great significance. 

The Nation was made, and the outcome of the War of the 
Rebellion — the severest test to which a centralized govern- 
ment was ever put — attests that it was made to endure. True 
there will always be testing contingencies. We have such 
upon us now; and no Statesmanship is far-seeing enough to 


11 Not in England only. Thegreat national assistance given by France to the States 
in their struggle for Independence has naturally led to the impression that in all 
things France was friendly. The commonality of the French and a few of the 
higher classes—notably La Fayette—were unquestionably friendly to the States 
in all their struggles. But the governing class was simply using the Colonial 
trouble as a means of vexing and weakening its enemy: it was fighting 
England in America. It was as greatly for the interest of France to foster the 
Independence as it was for the States to have France for anally. But the French 
king and his advisers had no other interest in the American cause ; and they cer- 
tainly were hostile to any movement that by the consolidation might promise 
to strengthen the States. We may owe—we do owe—individual Frenchmen a 
deep debt of gratitude; but we are under no such obligations to France. 
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predict the final outcome. The Negro Problem, the Public 
Schools, the war between Capital and Labor, what just now 
looks like a Farmers’ Revolt in the North West, the Socialistic 
and Anarchistic agitations which come with immigrants from 
Germany and other European countries, — all these present 
issues enough to justify the proverb, “ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” As however, New England’s great, but at 
the time, heart-broken Statesman said, “ The past is secure. ” 
A nation has been made, — so slowly, so gradually, so truly on 
the principle of stumbling as the way of learning how to walk, 
and how to stand, — that it would be nearer accuracy to say, 
what Sir James Macintosh said of political constitutions, it 
has “ grown. ” 

Visitors to Independence Hall in Philadelphia, — where the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, and where the Con- 
stitution was framed to be submitted to the States, — note in 
the upper part of the back of the chair in which the presiding 
officer sat, a painting of the rising sun. As the last signature 
was being affixed to the proposed Constitution, the venerable 
Franklin arose and said: “I have often and often, in the 
course of the session and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears 
as to its issue, looked at that behind the President, without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or setting ; but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising, not a 
setting sun.” The form of attestation of the document, which 
had in due form made a Nation, was in these words, submitted 
by Franklin : “ Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent 
of the States present, the 17th day of September, in the year 
of Our Lord 1787, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America, the twelfth. ” 

A generation ago, the sons justified the wisdom and the 
work of the patriotic Fathers, in carrying to a triumphant issue 
the most bloody war known to recent history. In exigencies 
now upon us, and others yet to come, may all of the living, 
and those who shall succeed us, be equally faithful and 
efficient in every day of trial. (*. H. Emerson. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Some Aspects of Modern College Life. 


Ir is safe to say that to no department of our educational 
system has so much enlightened, judicious, and pious care been 
devoted as to its crown and flower in the college or university, 
Nevertheless in discussing present aspects of American college 
life, even as it exists in New England, where it had its origin 
and where the surroundings have been most favorable to its 
development, one must not expect to find everything perfect. 
If the present essay seems to dwell too exclusively on 
less flattering phases, it is because the writer is convinced that 
evils can only be checked by a candid recognition of their ex- 
istence and the extent of their demoralizing tendency, and, 
again, because those that will here be considered are of a kind 
which a better instructed public sentiment would materially 
help to abate. 

We have in the college or university, terms which in our 
country are still practically synonymous, a purely national and 
only partially developed type of an institution whose origin 
dates back many centuries, and which has assumed peculiar 
forms in different lands. The organization of the university 
in England, France and Germany varies so much that these in- 
stitutions represent different genera rather than species, while 
the American college is sooner to be contrasted than compared 
with any one of them. Founded by graduates of the universi- 
ties of the mother country “that the light of learning might 
not go out, nor the study of God’s Word perish ” — that is, 
primarily, as a school of theology —the college was compelled 
to conform to the conditions of a new country, with all that 
the phrase implies: the absence of wealth and leisure, of the 
cultivating influences of art and a varied intellectual life ; the 
absorbing demands of practical employments; the lack of 
proper preparatory schools. Hence the colonial colleges were 
compelled at the outset to assume a modest part and content 
themselves with merely preparatory work, supplementing it, 
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as conditions favored, with something more advanced. Differ- 
jing thus markedly from the European universities in their 
beginnings and later environment, they have developed along 
‘humbler lines, presenting new aspects under varying social 
onditions, conforming with more or less of conservatism to 
the changing ideals of the times, so that the college and col- 
lege life of to-day differ in many important particulars from 
what they were even less than a generation ago. 

The present period, that began with the close of the civil 
war, has been most prolific in changes. It seems as if that 
great convulsion, among its subtler workings, resulted in ban- 
ishing the spirit of conservatism from places where it had long 
been entrenched ; as if the thought of Dorothea’s earlier lover 
in Geethe’s beautiful idyl —the youth who espoused the noble 
ideas that stirred the civilized world when the French Revo- 
lution was in its youthful purity — was unconsciously harbored 
“after the war” in the mind of the leaders in education as in 
other fields of thought : 

** Denn was fesselte den, der solehe Tage durchlebt hat !’’ 

Many ideas that had long struggled for recognition 
were accorded a hospitable reception, and won so com- 
plete adoption that already it is hard to realize that 
their utility, wisdom, or feasibility was ever questioned. Such 
are the introduction into the curriculum of the modern studies, 
and a corresponding restriction of the supremacy of the ancient 
classics and mathematics ; such the wide adoption of the elec- 
tive system. To-day it is largely a question of ways and means 
how rapidly these shall be accorded their fullest logical appli- 
cation. Possibly, however, all the recent changes have not 
been so wisely applied ; possibly their wider extension is not so 
well justified by circumstances. 

If one were asked to characterize in a phrase the principal 
difference between student life to-day and that of a generation 
ago, the answer would probably be, a greater and still increas- 
ing freedom, finding its expression not only in the subjects 
which the young man may study, but particularly in the ways 
in which he may pass his time, the interests in which he may 
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engage, the almost entire absence of supervision and control. 
The relations of students and the Faculty had from time 
immemorial been anything but satisfactory. Students twenty- 
five years ago were practically living under a code which 
antedated the American Revolution, and which had its origin 
at a time when the sterner features of the law appealed most. 
strongly to the puritanic founders. The college was regarded 
as standing in the parent’s stead — “in loco purentis.” Every- 
thing, like the curriculum itself, was prescriptive and manda- 
tory. Imperative rules swarmed in the catalogues. Such was. 
the situation when the writer entered college in 1864. The 
prescriptive policy was in full force. It was a ferment be- 
tween the Faculty’s “Thou shalt not” and the man-boy 
student’s “I will.” The extra meetings of the governing 
body to consider cases of discipline were incessant. The oc- 
casions were manifold. Many of them were trivial; few in- 
deed serious, except in so far as all defiance of properly consti- 
tuted authority is, of itself, serious. Some of the existing 
rules required that specified hours should be sacred to study. 
No student could go outside of the limits of Medford and Somer- 
ville without permission from a college officer. All societies 
to be recognized must furnish the Faculty a copy of their con- 
stitution. Slight breaches of decorum in the class-room were 
punished by the illogical deduction of credits for work well 
done. The professorial eye was alert to detect mischief. 
Even dubious espionage was employed to bring culprits before 
the bar of an unsympathetic tribunal. Separation from col- 
lege for the graver misdemeanors had its grades of “ rusti- 
cation,’ wherein the student was sent to some rural commun- 
ity to study under the direction, generally, of the pastor ; “dis- 
mission,” temporary and perhaps combined with the preceding ; 
and “ expulsion,” final separation; while a strict “ college comity” 
forbade to receive a student undergoing the discipline of a 
sister institution. Some of these rules were even then be- 
ginning to be “ more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, ” for the day of a new regime was at hand. 


No doubt a change of policy was urgently called for. There 
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obviously isan age when the boy becomes a man, when there- 
fore he should be treated as a man. Unfortunately that age 
does not fall at the beginning, but somewhere within the col- 
lege course. But there would be great difficulty in any attempt 
to apply a double standard. It must either be a comparative 
liberty for all, or the prescriptive policy for all. One can 
hardly doubt that less of evil results from the former. To. 
treat a boy like a man is apt to inspire him with a purpose to 
prove himself such ; to treat a man like a boy may not only 
seem to justify him in remaining one, but succeeds in creating 
a very disagreeable type of boyishness. Some of the very evils 
which we still have to deplore in college life are traditional 
from that earlier epoch. 

As in other recent changes in the polity of American col-. 
leges, here also the influence of the German university was a 
notable factor. Many of the younger generation of professors. 
had supplemented their college courses with study in Germany. 
The pleasant relations existing between students and professors. 
there, could not but appeal very strongly to those who con- 
trasted it with what they had experienced here. Hence the 
practically absolute freedom of the German student has been 
the more or less clearly recognized pattern for the liberty of 
the American collegian. It is possible that the transition may 
have been too radical; that more safeguards were needed to 
prevent liberty from verging into license ; that important dif- 
ferences between German and American youth may have been 
overlooked or underestimated. 

Two of these differences are of prime importance. The 
German boy of university age —and the same is true in a less 
degree of the French and English boy —is far maturer in 
scholarship than his American contemporary ; again, he has 
come to his freedom through a long period of strictest tutelage 
at home and in school. These two facts are closely inter-re- 
lated, but, while both have often been remarked, perhaps the 
extent to which the former is conditioned upon the latter has 
not been sufficiently emphasized. Choosing the case of the 
French boy, as the less hopeless instance for our emu- 
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lation, President Eliot in his paper entitled “Can 
School Programmes be Shortened and Enriched,” ! has 
jabored to show how the attainments of the average 
American boy of college age can be made equal to those of a 
graduate of the French lycée by saving time in the lower schools, 
President Dwight in his somewhat optimistic paper on “ Boy- 
hood in Education,”? answering the question as to what 
the American boy of eighteen should know, does not _hesi- 
tate to set a standard equal to the highest attainments of the 
most favored German youth prepared for the university, and 
evidently believes that these can be conferred upon any well 
situated American boy by enthusiastic teachers, if only 
the several subjects are taken up at the proper times. If 
one may venture to differ from such high authorities, 
while conceding in general the force of their arguments, the 
fundamental secret of the great discrepancy is not touched by 
them, but must be sought elsewhere, namely in the character 
and surroundings of the American boy himself. While he is 
backward in scholarship, in certain other respects he is a 
model of precocity. In independence, will power, individuality, 
probably only the young Englishman can even be compared 
with him. Unlike the German and French boy, he has had, 
in most instances, only a brief apprenticeship in what pertains 
to respect for superior knowledge and authority. He has an 
immense capacity for action ; but it is expended in play rather 
than in work, —a natural bent not commonly diverted by any 
superior controlling will. His nature, like our educational 
system, is the development of our history. The medieval 
notion of supreme parental control could not but be decidedly 
modified in a land when at one-and-twenty the son became a 
sovereign citizen. With the decline of the semi-authoritative 
influence of the clergy (not infrequently called in, by the 
way, to reinforce the parent ) it is very likely that there was a 
corresponding decline of parental authority. The relations of 
fathers and sons had doubtless been undergoing a gradual 
change from colonial times, when in one colony at least it was 
1 The Atlantic Monthly for June, 1889. 2 The Forum for April, 1890. 
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a capital crime for a son to strike a parent, down to the period 
of the civil war. Is it an illusion to suppose that this supreme 
event, — to the influence of which upon thinking and manners 
we have already alluded, — marked an epoch in the decline of 
parental control, and at the same time with this, and as a 
corollary, in the teacher’s moral authority? Be this as it may, 
they are at a low ebb with us, and the influence on the edu- 
cation of youth is patent. There is too seldom a power at 
home that makes for scholarship. However high we raise our 
standards for admission to college, however much we enrich 
our shortened school programmes, however wisely we measure 
studies to capacity, it is h:rdly probable that the gulf which 
separates the attainments of the American and those of the 
foreign youth will be closed until the enlightened authority of 
the teacher, backed by something more virile than the present 
average parental influence, shall render it possible to hold the 
boy to the labor which any such programmes inevitably re- 
quire. Until this superiority is eliminated,—a superiority 
involving in addition, to the mastery of subjects, the acquire- 
ment of a mental reserve force which enables the German 
student to work, when he does work, to better advantage than 
the American,—it would seem inevitable that losses from any 
cause during the university course would result more disas- 
rously for the latter than for the former. 

While one ‘must allow that the condition of our colleges is 
in some respects a decided improvement on what it 
was a generation ago, he may then be _ warranted 
in the feeling that it is not yet satisfactory, not so 
good as it will eventually become. We cannot overlook the 
fact that the college has a higher than a merely intellectual 
mission. Unless high standards of duty and living can be in- 
spired pari passu with increasing mental vigor, it is doubtful 
whether much has been gained for the force which keeps high 
civilization from lapsing into barbarism. ~ “‘ Where there is 
no vision, the people perish. ” 

The principal evils which the writer deprecates are what 
seem to him to arise from too lcw a standard of what constitutes 
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work, honesty, honor, and good order. Do not be too greatly 
alarmed, however. It is not. alleged that college students 
are idlers, liars, cheats, and law-breakers. In the college 
world are some of the same apparent contradictions as in the 
greater world of which it is a part and to some extent a reflec- 
tion. If we judge by the daily paper, the whole social fabric 
is corrupt through and through, yet we retain a fairly good 
opinion of ourselves and of our immediate circle of acquain- 
tances. So it is in the college world. In one’s daily intercourse 
he may seldom think it imperative to criticize, even while 
he charges the student world as a whole with holding too low 
a standard for that chosen body from which we have a right to 
look for the world’s leaders in the things of the spirit. 

First, as regards work. Despite all that can be said — and 
it is much —concerning the accomplishment of faithful, de- 
voted students, it is a fact that, on the whole, college is not a 
place where hard intellectual work is the fashion. Even the 
freshman reports to his preparatory teacher that he does not 
now work nearly so hard as in the fitting school. The senior 
year, when the man should be prepared to do his best work, is 
notably a year of “otium magnum et cum dignitate.” The way 
between is too often a furrow where the share, possibly struck 
fairly deep at the outset, has gradually ridden to the surface 
under the slackening hand of the ploughman. If it is alleged 
that there is probably better work done to-day than a genera- 
tion ago, it may be replied that the improvement has not kept 
pace with the greatly increased opportunities ; that it is rather 
a question of a higher grade of work for individuals, and a 
comparatively lower average for the majority. Even though 
it might be admitted that the average man goes from college 
knowing more than the graduate of the last generation, 
thanks to the greater range of subjects taught and to improved 
methods, it would still be true that what he knows has been 
acquired with less of application, and falls far short of what 
is required to constitute a title to the name of scholar. 

And how could it be otherwise? Under the regime of free- 
dom there have sprung up a multitude of new encouragements 
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to the dissipation of time. Has there been any corresponding 
strengthening of the incentives to constant and persistent 
work? How many the interests appealing for a share of the 
-student’s time and devotion. Base ball and foot ball, the boat 
club, the glee club, the banjo club, the dramatic club, the 
whist club, the secret society, the weekly or even daily paper, 
lawn tennis, and the other calls of social life! These things 
may of themselves be good ; but who can doubt that they enter 
for an undue share into student life, and that work suffers ac- 
cordingly? The extent of the burden is almost pathetically 
set forth in a recent editorial of a college paper protesting 
-against the formation of any more college clubs since “ under- 
graduate life has become so busy that, with the evening lec- 
tures, club meetings. and social obligations, many now begin 
to find it hard to fulfil their obligations towards the societies 
of which they are already members.” It may be, indeed, that 
the attempt is made to do all this together with properly satis- 
fying the demands of the class room, but in a large number of 
instances it may be inferred that under the regime of freedom 
the less attractive duty goes to the wall. 

But there is a greater harm than waste of opportunity,—an 
evil by no means new, but which would logically seem to have 
been increased by the new situation: the yielding to the 
temptation to the dishonest pretence of work, to what is 
known in college parlance as “ bluffing,” “ponying,” and 
“cribbing.” We are here face to face with one of the most 
demoralizing aspects of college life, the more so because of the 
perverted sentiment which regards these things as permissible, 
or at least venial. To-day the temptation to come to the class- 
room unprepared, half prepared, or viciously prepared is en- 
hanced by the pressure of outside interests, and by the com- 
parative immunity from penalties if discovered. How can it 
seem a serious offense if the discovery of dishonest methods is 
passed lightly over by the professor; when the man who sys- 
tematically presents the work of another as his own, graduates 
with apparently equa! honor with the most honest. With the in- 
crease of freedom, which involves in some colleges the option 
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whether any given lessons shall be attended or not, should 
have come also a marked increase in the severity and signifi- 
cance of tests. While the written examination may be re- 
garded as more searching in detail than the old-fashioned oral 
examination before a committee, it may be doubted whether it 
actually calls forth any more genuine work; moreover tests. 
now cover the ground in a more fragmentary way. Perhaps 
no one laments the dying out of the old annual and even 
biennial examinations of twenty years ago, yet they were relics 
of a time when strict eyes tested the student’s knowledge of 
the whole ground he had traversed. 

But a low moral standard is manifested in other less ex- 
plicable ways. We had always supposed a love of justice and. 
fair play to be characteristic of American young men. Recent. 
developments in athletic contests cast suspicion on its genuine-. 
ness. These cannot be traced to the policy of freedom except 
in so far as it has fostered intercollegiate games. The rise of 
base ball and foot ball has occurred within the period to which 
we have referred. The liberty to dispose of one’s timé per- 
mits the necessary practise in order to attain to skillful play- 
ing, and permits frequent absences, sometimes quite extended 
ones, to play with rival teams. Many college officers, firm. 
believers in athletic sports, regard these intercollegiate matches. 
as an unmixed evil. The principal harm comes of the brutal- 
izing of the moral sense through the adoption of methods and 
opinions which are below the standard of professional sports- 
men. Such are the hiring in of professionals not having the 
slightest connection with the college, or a purely fictitious. 
one at the best, to fill the important places; in foot ball the. 
“slugging ” and premeditated disabling of the strongest men 
of the opposing team, the petty cheating. For example: My 
house is opposite to the ball-field. Looking out one day I 
noticed that the game had been stopped. Thinking some one 
might have been injured, I stepped out to offer assistance. 
Nothing serious had happened, but a student was being led 
away between two of his fellows. Turning to a senior, a most. 
worthy young man, I said “I am sorry that X. has got hurt.’ 
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“Oh!” said my young friend, “he is not hurt. It is the rule 
of the game that no one shall be changed on a side except to 
replace an injured person. X. has not been playing very well,. 
and they wish to substitute some one for him, so they are 
helping him off.” That he should show no disapproval struck 
me as strange; that he should socalmly report it, indicated 
how little dishonorable the action seemed to him. Any criti- 
cism of the proceeding would no doubt have been met with 
the allegation, ‘ They all do it. ” 

A direct inheritance from the former generations is the 
proneness of college boys to commit offenses against law and 
order, such as come within the statutes against larceny, dis- 
turbing the peace, and the like. Stated perhaps a little se- 
verely, as cheating a professor is not cheating, as in foot ball. 
“fair is foul and foul is fair,” so robbing a class mate’s coal 
bin and stealing signs is not thieving, destroying property is. 
not criminal, revelling in public conveyances is part of a col- 
lege boy’s prerogative. These silly offenses, as well as the 
custom of hazing, have greatly diminished in frequency with 
the increase of college freedom. They will doubtless diminish 
still more when public opinion and college administrations 
unite in regarding them as wholly matters for the police 
authorities of the college town to control. In the past the. 
college standing “in loco parentis” has preferred to administer 
its own discipline. What father less than a Roman would. 
turn his son over to the state to punish? This paternal way 
may do in dealing with boys, but is no way to deal with men 
or those who are constructively men. They must be equal be- 
fore the law. It is a faulty education which creates false dis-- 
tinctions in the republic. Wrong for the townsman is wrong 
for the gownsman. The college authorities should not shield. 
offenders against wholesome ordinances devised for the good 
of the whole. A few fines and imprisonments for the more 
serious offenses, if they could be attended with public disap- 
proval instead of sympathy for the convicted person, would do 
much towards eliminating this evil. 

Along what lines are we to look for improvement in the al- 
ready improved condition of things ? 
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First, I believe it would be helped by a profounder convic- 
tion on the part of the parents of the importance of sound 
moral training for their son, who at so early an age is to be 
trusted so largely to his own control. The majority of parents 
hardly realize the extent of his emancipation as he passes from 
school to college. If he is to be treated as a man thus prema- 
turely, the home training should be such as to make him manly. 
Obedience to reasonable authority is an element in the training 
for the truest manhood. Father and mother must seek to 
make him admire what is true, honest, and of good report ; to 
make him self-reliant, and readier wisely to help others than to 
receive help ; a believer in something greater than smartness. 
It has been said that education should begin with one’s grand- 
parents. A lapse in that generation it is impossible to make 
good ; but it is quite possible for education to begin with the 
parents. 

But besides those more personally interested, the public at 
large may have a clear duty to perform. Its possible helpful- 
ness in the training of students for citizenship, by ceasing to 
regard as excusable pranks in them what would be offences in 
others, has already been suggested. It should also be con- 
sidered a demand of the highest patriotism to secure from 
our higher education the fullest and best results. “ Pointing 
with pride” may be the cheapest kind of patriotism. It has 
done much harm in the domain of education. Despite facts 
clear as the sunlight, and which are within the reach of all 
called to discuss the theme, our educational system has been 
vaunted as the best in the world. Without disparagement of 
its excellencies, its generous extension, the devotion of those 
who direct and serve in it, anyone in a position to compare 
knows that this is not trne. Especial attention should be 
given to strengthening the lower schools, especially those which 
prepare for the colleges; after that, public sentiment should 
require from these the highest type of education. In this way 
only can the incomplete American university attain to its 
perfection. 

Cannot the colleges themselves do more than at present to 
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counteract the evils to which reference has been made? It 
would be unbecoming to tax them with laxity, but it sometimes 
seems as if there were much less of bracing “ business ”’ in their 
methods than is exhibited by some of the later-born schools of 
science. Possibly they might learn of these as much as from 
Germany. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is a 
noteworthy example. Unstinted honor be to the memory of 
that noble scientist, who, coming up from Virginia with his 
strict ideas of honor and contempt of sham, laid the foundation 
and determined the policy of this successful school! All praise 
to those who have held it true to its traditions! Honest work 
and much of it is required of those who shall receive its di- 
ploma. Instant and final expulsion waits on him who deceives 
or seeks to deceive. We would not contend that, so far as 
quantity of work is concerned, the colleges should set their 
standard quite so high as that of this high-grade professional 
school; their different mission warrants something less severe. 
But whatever standard is adopted should be lived up to with 
similar fidelity. A high minded, just, and undeviating policy 
of the Faculty should be the source of this fidelity, as it must 
also be the chief spring of the moral education of the college 
course.? Here again, it might have been remarked, a change 
has occurred in the relation of college and student. The indi- 
vidual member of the Faculty is to-day, far less than formerly, 
a moral factor in virtue of his office. Heis less frequently, 
as we have seen, a policeman; he is also much less frequently 
a Mentor. His duties are coming more and more to be simply 
those of a lecturer upon a specialty, or at the best a class-room 
instructor. In some quarters even the administrative powers 
of the Faculty as a body are becoming relegated into the hands 
of one or two officers, through an increasing willingness to ac- 
cept as all one’s duty the purely intellectual part of it. This 


8 The best recent instance of the use of such a power is seen in the action of cer- 
tain colleges to sugpress some of the excesses of the game of foot-ball, and es- 
pecially to check the enrollment of professionals upon college teams. It is no 
longer possible in some of them for a man to appear upon the college catalogue in 
the list of special students, who is found, on investigation, to be taking these two 
courses only—‘' morning chapel and gymnasium practice.”’ 
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tendency is to be deprecated for more than one reason. It robs 
the professor of perhaps the noblest part of his calling, and 
tends to make him a mere irresponsible teaching-machine. 
Again it tends to weaken the administration itself on the side 
where it should be strongest. It lacks in the weight given by 
the consensus of many; it is less likely in the long run to be 
consistent and true to itself. As in an absolute monarchy where 
all may be well so long as practical perfection and infallibility 
are on the throne and with the prime minister, the situation is 
likely to change with a change of kings. It would seem that 
a college Faculty should be a true senate with a wise policy and 
honored: traditions ; so it will win honor and increase righteous- 
ness. 

One word of regret, in closing, for the loss of one of the most 
valuable man-making elements of the past, a loss which nothing 
has yet been devised to make good, the old-time custom of 
winter school-keeping by college students. The demands of 
the course of study, increased as it has heen by so many new 
departments, have required a solidifying of the college year, and 
in most colleges the custom no longer exists, or is greatly re- 
stricted. Nothing was better fitted to train a youth in self- 
restraint and self-command, and to increase his knowledge of hu- 
man nature. The modern substitute methods of paying one’s 
way, by serving as waiter at a summer hotel, as conductor on a 
Pullman car, or as a professional ball player, may be as lucrative, 
but what else can be said of them? Nor is the loss wholly on 
the side of the student. The country schools, for it was in 
these that they usually taught, are also the losers, both as 
regards the quality of instruction, and, especially, through the 
removal of an efficient incentive to the higher education. The 
presence every winter in the district of a college student re- 
spected for his book-lore by the whole community, gave an 
early impulse to many a farmer’s boy to seek the same culture, 
and from this contingent the colleges have always received men 
who have done them perhaps the greatest honor. * These places 
are now frequently filled by young girls of less education and 
with incaleulably less power to inspire boys with a love,of 
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learning. It would be a serious misfortune if this class of 
young men should cease to be attracted to our colleges, for, not- 
withstanding the defects to which this essay has invited attention, 
the writer is impressed with the truth that there is no position 
in which a young man can pass these formative years with so 
great a chance of becoming an ornament and help to society, 
while acquiring that knowledge which shall be to him a joy 
and inspiration through all his later life. 
Charles E. Fay. 


ARTICLE VI. 
John Henry Newman. 


Ir is doubtful if the century has known a religious thinker 
and teacher who has wielded so wide an influence, and, in one 
way and another, impressed his personality and genius upon 
so great a variety of minds, as he whom, in accordance with 
common usage, we are now accustoming ourselves to call the 
“late Cardinal Newman.” His writings are read and quoted 
throughout the English-speaking world, and by people belong- 
ing to nearly every body of Christians in that world. On 
this side of the Atlantic they have their thousands of students 
and admirers, the much larger number of whom, I suspect, are 
not Roman Catholics. Certain books of his are in constant 
demand among us; while complete sets of his voluminous 
works may be found in many of our private libraries. I can, 
indeed, think of no recent writer for whom we may more safely 
predict an earthly immortality ; and accordingly it has seemed 
to methat a sketch of his history, together with some obser- 
vations on his genius and character, might be of interest to 
many readers of this periodical. 

Born in London, Feb. 21, 1801, ani dying Aug. 11, 1890, 
John Henry Newman needed to live but about six months 
longer to become a nonagenarian. His parents were persons 
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of more than ordinary ability, and both contributed marked 
traits to their distinguished son. Two other sons were subse- 
quently born to them, who, like their illustrious brother, early 
evinced much force and originality of mind. The first of the 
twain, Francis William, still survives, and is, perhaps, best 
known as the author of “ Phases of Faith ” and “ Regal Rome,” 
He has taken just the opposite course to that pursued by the 
Cardinal, and was at one time connected with the English 
Unitarians. Mozley, in his delightful ‘“ Reminiscences, ” 
writes of him as “his, (John Henry’s), no less remarkable and 
even more precocious brother.” The second of the twain re- 
ferred to, Charles Robert Newman, was an eccentric and way- 
ward man, and a trial to his family. All that his brother-in. 
law, the author of the “ Reminiscences,” has to say of him is 
that he was “ not without his share in the heritage of natural 
gifts.” Julius Hare, who was well acquainted with him, is 
said to have believed him to be partially insane. He is re- 
ported to have been an atheist, and closed his unhappy career 
in 1884. 

The Newman’s were Evangelical, or Calvinistic, Church 
people, and John Henry was educated in the family theology. 
He was an uncommonly thoughtful and inquiring child, with a 
sensitive conscience, a keen and delicate imagination, and a 
natural taste for music. He was “brought up,” he tells us, 
“ to take great delight in reading the Bible,” and the author 
of the ‘* Reminiscences ” avers that “it would hardly be too 
much to say that he knew the Bible by heart.” When only 
fourteen he read Paine’s Tracts against the Old Testament, 
and “found pleasure,” he says, “in thinking of the objections 
which were contained in them.” ‘“ Also,” he adds, “I read 
some of Hume’s Essays ; and perhaps that on Miracles. So 
at least I gave my father to understand ; but perhaps it was a 
brag.” But “ when I was fifteen,” he continues, “a great 
‘ change of thought took place in me. I fell under the influences 
of a definite Creed, and received into my intellect impressions 
of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured.” One of the books that he read at this. 
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time was by Romaine, who stood high among the Evangelicals 
of the last century, and from Romaine he learned the doctrine 
of final perseverance. This doctrine he retained until.the age 
of twenty-one, “when it gradually faded away;” but he be- 
lieved that it had “some influence ” on his opinions, causing 
him, among other things, to “rest in the thought of two, and 
two only, supreme and luminously self-evident beings,” him- 
self and his Creator. Another work that much influenced 
him during this formative period was Law’s “Serious Call,” 
which, it will be remembered, was a spiritual text-book with 
the Oxford Methodists. But the writings that made the 
deepest impression upon him were those of Thomas Scott, 
whose name is now chiefly associated with his once widely 
popular “Commentary on the Bible.” To him, “humanly 
speaking,” Newman thought that he all but owed his soul. 
“For years, ” he says, “ I used almost as proverbs what I con- 
sidered to be the scope and issue of his doctrine, ‘ Holiness be- 
fore peace,’ and ‘ Growth is the only evidence of life.’ ” 

It was at this time, (1816), that the “ deep imagination” 
took possession of Newman that it was “the will of God” 
that he “should lead a single life.” He thought that his 
“calling in life would require such a sacrifice as celibacy in- 
volved ; as, for instance, missionary work among the heathen,” 
to which he had had “ a great drawing for some years. ” 

Entering Trinity College, Oxford, Newman graduated in 
1820, at the early age of nineteen. For three years he was a 
scholar of Trinity, and then was elected to a fellowship in the 
sister college of Oriel. The next year (1824) saw him ad- 
mitted to orders and assigned to an Oxford curacy, and now 
his long career of religious activity had fairly begun. 

That this shy young fellow of Oriel and curate of St. Clem- 
ent’s was ever to become a Roman Catholic, and a prince of 
the Church as well, was the last thing which any one would 
have dreamed of. He loved the communion of his birth, and 
had a hearty aversion to Roman Catholicism: He remembered 
that, on his mother’s side, he was descended from those sturdy 
old Huguenots to whom the very name of: Rome was an abom- 
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ination, and doubtless felt it to be his duty to abhor everything 
peculiar to her whom his ancestors regarded as the “ Scarlet 
Woman.” Three years before, in conjunction with a friend, 
he had published a poem entitled “St. Bartholomew’s Eve,” 
“‘which, ” says Mozley, “might now be supposed the first fiery 
outbreak of a spirit destined to wield the masses of Exeter 
Hall;” and his Evangelical friends must have looked upon 
him as one who could ever be depended upon to uphold the 
principles of the Reformation. 

Newman’s early years at Oriel were years of steady growth 
and ripening. Although at one time he was, as he afterward 
thought, “ beginning to prefer intellectual excellence to moral, ” 
and was “drifting in the direction of liberalism,” he was 
gradually developing into a High Churchman of a pronounced 
type. One by one, he embraced the doctrines of Apostolical 
‘Succession, Baptismal Regeneration, and Tradition, and in so 
doing parted with what was left of his Calvinism. It was 
during this period that he read Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy, ” 
and adopted in particular its teaching that probability is the 
guide of life. The influence of Butler may be traced in New- 
man’s writings to the last, and, even had he not taken pains 
to acknowledge his obligations to that great and original 
thinker, we should suspect that the perusal of the “ Analogy” 
was an era in his history. A chronological study of the 
Fathers did much to incline his mind toward the Early 
Church; while from Bishop Bull, as he thought, he “ first 
learnt to consider that Antiquity was the true exponent of the 
doctrines of Christianity and the basis of the Church of 
England. ” 

But while study and reflection were thus developing New- 
man’s religious opinions, intercourse with those about him was 
contributing to the same end. Like all men with warm hearts 
and receptive minds, he gained much from the fertile natures 
with which, in such a place as Oxford, he naturally came in 
contact ; and in the “Apologia” he feelingly testifies to his 
large indebtedness to some of the friends and associates of 
those earlier days. Hawkins, whom he helped to make Pro- 
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vost of Oriel, and with whom he subsequently lived in dis- 
agreement, was, he writes, “ the means of great additions” to 
his “belief.” He also owed “a great deal” to Whately, the 
future Archbishop of Dublin, then Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, whose Vice-Principal he was for atime. Whately, he 
says, “emphatically opened my mind, and taught me to think 
and to use my reason.” But between a man of Whately’s 
theological and ecclesiastical views, and, moreover, of his dis- 
position, and one like Newman there could not be enduring 
sympathy, and we do not wonder that their friendship ter- 
minated in estrangement. This estrangement Newman de- 
plored ; but he felt that he was not to blame for it. He would 
have been “ready,” Mozley thinks, “to love and admire 
Whately to the end, but for the inexorable condition of friend- 
ship imposed by Whately, absolute and implicit agreement in 
thought, word and deed. ” 

But of all the men with whom Newman was at this time as- 
sociated, none had so large a share in his religious develop- 
ment as John Keble and Richard Hurrell Froude. Keble 
was Newman’s senior by nine years, and was a tutor of Oriel 
when Newman was elected to his fellowship. For him New- 
man had so profound a veneration, that when the Fellows of 
the College were congratulating him upon his election, and 
Keble came to take him by the hand, he felt, as he afterward 
expressed it, like “sinking into the ground.” The “Christian 
Year,” which appeared in 1827, made a lasting impression 
upon him. It helped to further the work that Butler’s 
“Analogy” had begun in him, and caused him to think of 
Keble as his “new master.” Froude’ was one of Keble’s 
pupils, “formed by -him, and in turn reacting upon him. ” 
Like Newman he was a fellow of Oriel, and the two were to 
the last the most intimate and affectionate of friends. ‘He 
was a man of high genius,” says Newman, and had “an in- 
tellect as critical and logical as it was speculative.” He was 
powerfully drawn to the Medixval Church, but not to the 
Primitive. He “fixed deep” in Newman “the idea of de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin,” and led him “ gradually to 
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believe in the Real Presence.” Froude died in 1836, when 
only thirty-four, and it fell to the loving hands of Keble and 
Newman to edit his literary remains. . 

I have dwelt at some length on Newman’s earlier life at 
Oxford, because it is important to note the germination and 
growth of opinions, the fearless and tireless advocacy of which, 
joined to mental and spiritual gifts of the highest order, was 
to make him at forty one of the best known and most influ- 
ential religious leaders in England. Without an acquaintance 
with this portion of his history, it is impossible to understand 
and properly account for his subsequent career. It is not 
enough to know that there is such a river as the Mississippi, 
and to be able to say where it empties its wealth of waters into 
the sea. One should also know where it rises, and what con- 
tributions it receives from other streams before it becomes a 
servant of commerce, and fills a land with its fame. 

The University was not long in discovering that in Newman 
it possessed a rising man. His sermons had attracted atten- 
tion from the start, and when, in 1828, he was made Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, the University church, he became one of the 
favorite preachers of Oxford. He was, moreover, achieving 
phenomenal success as an instructor. Since 1826 he had been 
an Oriel tutor, and had, Mozley informs us, “such a devoted 
body of pupils as Oxford had never seen since the chiefs of 
the northern or southern faction, or the heads of rival scholas- 
tic systems, moved about with little armies. ” 

Full as Newman’s hands had now become, he not only con- 
tinued to be a hard student, but managed to find time for 
authorship. His first “ Essay on Miracles” was written in 
1825-26, and in 1832 he completed an “ History of the Arians 
of the Fourth Century.” The latter work was not published 
until the end of the following year. It was sharply criticised 
in some quarters ; but it brought him into further notice, and 
prepared the way for future explorations in the realm of Early 
Christian history. 

We now come to the second period in Newman’s Anglican 
life. While he was at work upon his “ Arians, ” England was 
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ablaze with the excitement of the Reform Movement of 1830- 
33. To him at times it looked as if “all the fountains of the 
great deep” were about to be “broken up.” The Whigs 
were carrying everything before them, and the changes that 
they were effecting in the State seemed to foreshadow still 
more radical change; in the Church. But what most alarmed 
Newman was the fact that the ancient faith of the Church 
was assailed by many of her own sons, who had imbibed the 
Rationalistic spirit, and were making demands which, if ac- 
ceded to, would, he felt, mean little less than apostasy. All 
this, together with the failure of the Church to stand up and 
defend herself, filled him with the keenest of apprehensions. 
“The vital question ” was, he thought, “how are we to keep 
the Church from being liberalized?” “She must be dealt 
with strongly, or she would be lost. ” 

It was in the midst of all this anxiety for her whom he 
loved as his “ Spiritual Mother, ” that, near the close of 1832, 
Newman set out to accompany Froude and his father on a trip 
to Southern Europe, which was undertaken for the benefit of 
the son’s declining health. The coasts of the Mediterranean 
were visited, and some time was spent in the Eternal City, 
where the travellers had an opportunity to look upon Roman 
Catholicism at its fountain head. Newman speaks of meeting 
with the future Cardinal Wiseman, and of attending a few 
services ; but the impression produced by what he saw was not 
afavorable one. His general feeling “was that ‘“ All, save 
the spirit of man is divine.’” England was almost hourly in 
his thoughts, and he was eager to return, and have some part 
in the struggle that was going on there. “I began to think, ” 
he says, “ that I had a mission ;” and, bidding his friend good- 
bye, he started for home by the way of Sicily. There he was 
taken seriously ill; but, after several tedious halts and delays 
on that account, he managed to reach Palermo, where in June 
he obtained passage in an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. 
“Becalmed a whole week in the ‘ Straits of Bonifacio, ” and 
“aching to get home,” he fell to “writing verses,’” and, 
among others, those beginning with “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
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which, to the beautiful music by Dykes, are now sung in every 
' English-speaking land. The first stanza of this justly famous 
hymn, it will be remembered, runs thus: ° 
** Lead, Kindly Light, aimd the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thon me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me.”’ 

The many poems— he modestly called them “ verses ” — 
composed during Newman’s Mediterranean tour form a kind 
of diary of his mental life at that time; but none of them re- 
veals the inner man so clearly as does the one that has 
gradually found its way into almost every English and 
American hymnal. Nor does that poem now speak only of 
the Newman of sixty years ago. It reminds us of his spiritual 
attitude from the day of his religious awakening at the age of 
fifteen on to the hour when, bowed with the burden of four 
score years and ten, he breathed forth his childlike soul into - 
the arms of his Creator. It was ever “ Lead, Kindly Light, ” 
with him, let come what would, even though all the world 
should turn against him and heap scorn upon his name; and 
he that cannot enter into the spirit of this hymn is incapable 
of understanding and appreciating a man like John Henry 
Newman, and so is sure to miss the deeper meaning of such a 
life as his. 

Newman reached home to find that the hour for which he 
had been praying had come at last. On the very Sunday fol- 
lowing his return Keble preached his Oxford Assize Sermon 
on “National Apostasy,” in which he sounded the alarm. 
“T have ever considered and kept the day,” is Newman’s 
characteristic remark in the “ Apologia,” “as the start of the 
religious movement of 1833. ” 

Two years before, unable to agree with the Provost of Oriel 
regarding the instruction, Newman had ceased to be tutor, and 
was therefore now freer than he would otherwise have been to 
throw himself into a cause with which he was so thoroughly in 
sympathy. Having fully recovered from his Sicilian fever, he 
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was, moreover, in excellent health and spirits, and hence could 
respond to Keble’s summons with all the ardor of a soldier 
who rejoices to hear the trumpet sounding to the field. 

How, under the leadership of men like Newman, and Keble, 
and Froude, of Rose, and Palmer, and Percéval, and, subse- 
quently, of Pusey, the new Oxford Movement began to grow 
and spread, until it had made itself felt throughout the land, 
has long been a matter of history. Its aim was to maintain 
the authority and privileges of the English Church, to pre- 
serve the Prayer Book from innovation, to propagate what 
were held to be vital Anglican principles, and to revive de- 
votional life. The Church of England, it was contended, was 
a branch of the one True Vine. Her bishops were lineal suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, and her sacraments were Divinely ap- 
pointed vehicles of grace. As she was opposed, on the one 
hand, to Protestant Nonconformity, with its alleged disinte- 
grating influences, so was she, on the other, to Romanism and 
all its evil works. Hers was, in fine, the via media ; and it 
was only by following the middle course so plainly marked out 
for her by Providence, that she could remain truly Catholic, 
and represent Apostolic Christianity to the world. 

Never doubting the righteousness of the cause which he had 
espoused, Newman entered into the Movement with the feeling 
that it had the right to tax his energies to the utmost. He 
projected and edited the “ Tracts for the Times” from which 
his party was soon to take its name, and was the chief con- 
tributor to the series, which did not end until it had grown 
into five large octavo volumes. In these “Tracts” the prin- 
ciples of the new school were vigorously’ advocated, and they 
became the most widely read Church publications of the day. 
But the “ Tracts” represented only one department of New- 
man’s literary activity in behalf of the Movement. He con- 
tributed liberally, first to the “ British Magazine,” and then 
to the “ British Critic,” assuming the editorship of the latter 
in 1838. He also produced two books —his “ Prophetical 
Office of the Church” and his “ Doctrine of Justification ” — 
and published numerous volumes of sermons, which obtained 
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for him a vast outside audience that was eager for anything 
from his prolific pen. And yet, in spite of such labors and of 
his regular clerical duties, which he never slighted, he could 
find time for a large and ever-growing correspondence with 
scores of persons at a distance, who had become interested in 
his teachings. The amount of work that he performed, and 
always well, was simply enormous, and men wondered why 
this human voleano did not speedily burn itself out. And 
well might they wonder, especially when they gazed upon the 
man, and noted how slender and apparently frail was his 
physique. “Robust and ruddy sons of the Church,” says 
Mozley, “looked on him with condescending pity, as a poor fel- 
low whose excessive sympathy, restless energy, and general un- 
fitness for this practical world would soon wreck him. Thin, 
pale, and with large lustrous eyes ever piercing through this 
veil of men and things, he hardly seemed made for this world. 
Canon Bull, meeting him one day in the Parks, after hearing 
he kad been unwell, entreated him to spare what fibre he had 
for a useful career. ‘No ordinary frame can stand long such 
work as yours.’ ”’ 

Only second to the influence that Newman was at this time 
wielding with his pen was his influence as the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s. He did not carry the controversy into the pulpit; 
but his sermons quietly contributed to the end that he kept 
steadily in view. The venerable edifice in which Cranmer, 
having at last conquered his fear of death, had disappointed 
his enemies by retracting his recantation of the Reformed doc- 
trines, and from which he had calmly gone forth to feed the 
hungry flames, was usually filled to the doors, when it was 
known that its Vicar was to officiate. His popularity with the 
undergraduates of the University was so great, that they alone 
could have supplied him with a large congregation, and through 
them, little as he seems to have suspected it, he was doing 
more than any other teacher to mould the opinions of the 
rising generation of English Churehmen. Of hundreds of 
such hearers, because of his unique and winsome personality, 
the elevation of his thought, the inimitable grace of his diction, 
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and the indescribable charm of his voice, he was simply the 
unconscious idol. They never tired of listening to him, an 
when they returned home for the holidays, they could not say 
enough in praise of the wonderful Vicar of St. Mary’s. Yet 
Newman could not be called an orator, nor did he desire to be 
known as one. He was the last man in the world to seek to 
make a sensation, or to stop to consider whether he might not 
be making one. His voice was, according to all accounts, 
marvellously sweet and penetrating, and his manner, though sub- 
dued, remarkably impressive. But it seems to have been his 
wont to read quietly along, letting what he had to say com- 
mend itself to the reason and conscience of the hearer, without 
any attempts at oratorical effect. Nor was he, in the popular 
sense, a rhetorician. Rhetoric simply for its own sake he de- 
spised. He studiously avoided everything that savored of 
verbal pomp and vanity. And yet he was beyond question a 
great master of style. His English fully deserves Mr. Haut- 
ton’s felicitous epithet of “regal.” It flows naturally and 
melodiously on, like the waters of a clear summer stream. 
Each word is the right word, and is in the right place. His 
meaning is always plain. There are no Delphic utterances to 
perplex the reader, and lead his attention astray. From the 
first to the last you are held to the subject under discussion, 
and often, when the sermon is finished, you almost fancy that 
strains of rich, low music are dying away on the ear. 

But it was not Newman’s voice, manner, and style alone that 
attracted and enchained his throngs of listeners. It-was, above 
everything, the man that impressed them. There seemed to be 
no element of worldliness in his composition. He was sin- 
cerity itself. Intensely in earnest, he meant every word that 
he uttered. A thorough believer in the reality of the spiritual 
universe, it was plain to every one that he longed, yea, often 
agonized, to have all his hearers believe in it, and shape their 
conduct accordingly. His knowledge of human nature was 
marvellous, and was accompanied by a consuming compassion 
for mortals that frequently brought tears to eyes to which they 
had long been strangers. “Here,” it was said by all not 
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blinded by ignorance or prejudice, “here is, indeed, a great 
soul, a genuine lover of men; and whatever we may think of 
his doctrine, we know that we can believe in him.” 

The Movement, as was to have been expected, met with 
strong opposition, and, as it gained momentum, with bitter 
hostility. Yet it continued, year by year, to spread, until its 
resisters saw with dismay that the Church was gradually un- 
dergoing a radical transformation. In course of time, how- 
ever, many who had hitherto been actively connected with the 
Movement began to take alarm, and their antagonists saw 
with pleasure that the Tractarians were no longer united. The 
truth was that parties had arisen among the latter, and they 
were suffering from divided councils. There were those who 
were content to purge the church of the lingering leaven of 
Puritanism, and, stamping out Liberalism, restore the Angli- 
canism of the Laudian era; those who wished to go further, 
and, while stoutly opposing the claims of Rome, adopt more or 
less of a theology and a ritual which were inseparably associ- 
ated in the popular mind with the Roman system; and those 
who, although comparatively few in number, and possessing 
little influence, were really drifting Romeward, and in so 
doing were beginning to question the validity of Anglican 
orders. The first party was composed of typical High 
Churchmen like Palmer and Perceval ; the second, of those of 
more advanced views like Pusey and Keble; and the third, of 
a coterie of Newman’s disciples who were outstripping their 
master. Newman himself, while acting with Pusey and Keble, 
wus a sort of connecting link between them and these disciples 
whom he was finding it difficult to manage. It was true that 
several times latterly he too had had misgivings as to the 
tenability of the Anglican theory, and the unwelcome question 
had intruded itself: “ May not Rome be right after all?” But 
these misgivings had not lasted long, and, dismissing them, he 
had addressed himself more earnestly than ever to the work in 
hand. He felt much as Archbishop Laud felt, when, after re- 
jecting the offer of a cardinal’s hat, he wrote in his diary : 
“Something dwelt within me which would not suffer that till 
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Rome is other than it is.” Newman, in fine, still believed 
that he was where he ought to be, and he had no idea that he 
was eventually to make his peace with the Communion which 
he had so long and so zealously opposed... __ 

The storm that had for some time been threatening Newman 
and his friends at last burst wrathfully upon them, when, in 
1841, he published the last of the “Tracts,” the famous. 
“Number XC.” In putting forth this tract Newman had a 
two-fold end inview. It had been repeatedly and triumphantly 
asserted that the Thirty-Nine Articles of the English Church 
were against his school, and consequently that its members 
were occupying a false position. This Newman refused to ad- 
mit, and he wished to show his grounds for such a refusal. 
But there was another reason why he was led to write “ Tract. 
XC.” The extremists to whom reference has been made were 
growing restive under the constant ‘attacks made upon them, 
and were about ready to believe that their enemies were right. 
in saying that their proper place was in the Roman Com- 
munion. Something must be done to quiet them, and Newman 
sought to conwnce them that their position did not compro- 
mise them. 

The purpose of “Tract XC” was to show that, while the 
“Thirty-Nine Articles” did condemn doctrines that were 
styled “ Romish,” they were framed before the Council of 
Trent had completed its work, and consequently that their 
authors could not have had the decrees of the Council in 
mind ; that what the “ Articles” did condemn was the popular 
misapprehension and abuses of Catholic doctrines ; and, still 
further, that the “ Articles” were, within. certain limits, pur- 
posely tolerant of differences of theological opinion. To quote 
some of Newman’s own words, they were “ evidently framed on 
the principle of leaving open large questions ;” they stated 
“broadly extreme truths,” and were “silent about their ad- 
justment ;” and “their framer’s constructed them in such a 
way as best to comprehend those who did not go so far in 
Protestantism as themselves. ” 
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Such, in brief, was the argument of “Tract XC;” but al- 
though, as nearly all clear-headed men eventually perceived, its 
author had stated the trutli, its publication created a profound 
sensation, and made Newman the most unpopular man in the 
Church. His critics, as a rule, could see in the offending 
pamphlet nothing short of an attempt to undo all the work of 
the Reformation, and prepare the way for an unconditional 
surrender to Rome. The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and the Heads of the Houses, without waiting to hear what 
Newman might have to say to his accusers, publicly condemned 
the tract, and, he, feeling that he could no longer be of use to 
the Movement, formally resigned his place in it. Other 
things soon occurred to trouble him. The bishops began to 
charge against him; while the consecration of an Anglican 
bishop for Jerusalem, who, in accordance with an understand- 
ing with the Prussian Government, was to have the oversight 
of various Protestant congregations in the East, was to him 
additional evidence that the English Church, as a whole, had 
no sympathy with the principles of “ Tract XC.” By the es- 
tablishment of this bishopric she had made an alliance with 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, and thus, as he thought, recog- 
nized heresy and schism. The old misgivings as to the 
tenability of his theory of Anglicanism now returned, not, as 
formerly, soon to be dismissed, but to remain and slowly to 
harden into convictions. Full of anxiety and foreboding, he 
relinquished the direct care of St. Mary’s, and with a few 
zealous followers retired to Littlemore, a neighboring ham- 
let attached to his parish, where he owned a home and had 
a small church which he himself had erected. “ From the 
end of 1841,” he says in the “ Apologia,” “I was on my 
death-bed as regards my membership in the Anglican Church, 
though at the time I became aware of it only by degrees.” He 


still had, he assures us, no intention of leaving the English 
Church, but was simply waiting for the Divine guidance. 
Keble and Pusey, with other friends, were manfully defending 
him, and hoped that he would soon rejoin them, and help to 
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earry on the work as before; but he felt that the only thing 
for him to do was to keep quiet ; and so, still praying, “ Lead, 
Kindly Light!” he remained at Littlemore. 

As time went on, Newman’s position became more and more 
trying. His opponents insisted that he was getting ready to 
secede, and that he was waiting only that he might take a 
larger band of followers with him. Some of his adherents did 
secede, and the clamor against him grew louder than ever. In 
the meanwhile, although still unable to accept certain Roman 
doctrines, his opinions had changed sufficiently for him to feel, 
first, that much of his language against Rome had been un- 
warrantably severe, and, secondly, that, in view of his state of 
mind and of the episcopal censures that had been passed upon 
him, he could no longer honorably retain his vicarship. Ac- 
cordingly in February, 1843, he retracted all the “hard. 
things” that he had said against the Roman Church, and in 
the following September resigned his living. Then ensued 
many months of study and reflection, during which he prayer- 
fully sought an answer to the question, “ What shall I do?” 
His mental suffering during these months was at times in- 
tense, and was all the harder to bear because of the cruel as- 
persions and intrusions of those, who, as he complained, were 
not willing that he should die in peace. It was in the latter 
half of this period that he began his “ Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,” his object being to show, if he 
could, that Revealed Truth was subject to the law of growth, and 
hence that the dogmas successively promulgated by the Church 
in the course of centuries were but legitimate expansions of 
the “ faith once delivered to the saints.”: The essay was never 
finished. “ As I advanced,” says Newman, “my difficulties 
so cleared away that I ceased to speak of ‘the Roman Catho- 
lies,’ and boldly called them Catholics. Before I got to the 
end, I resolved to be received, and the book remains in the 
state in which it was-then, unfinished.” Convinced at last 
that he knew the will of God, he took the final step, and in 
October, 1845, Rome had the joy of welcoming the greatest 
convert that she had ever made. 
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Newman’s secession was, of course, a heavy blow to the 
party that he had championed ; but under the courageous lead- 
ership of Dr. Pusey, who never lost faith in Anglicanism, it 
rallied and closed up its ranks, and, marching sturdily on, 
proved, after many years of trial and sacrifice, that it was sin- 
cere in its professions of loyalty to the Church of England. 
First and last, two or three thousand Anglicans, including 
fifty or sixty clergymen, followed in Newman’s steps, and that 
was the end, as far as Roman Catholicism was concerned, of 
the great Tractarian Movement. 

Nearly half a century has flown since Father Dominic, the 
Passionist, had the rare privilege of receiving the submission 
of John Henry Newman; but the question is still often heard, 
“Why did Newman go over to Rome?” Ican return but one 
answer to this question :—Because he had come to believe that 
the Roman Church was the only legitimate representative of 
Apostolic Christianity. If the English Church had ever been 
a part of the True Body of Christ, she had ceased, he thought, 
to be such. She had, in his opinion, practically demonstrated 
that she was neither Catholic nor Apostolic. She might. have 
“an Episcopal succession from the time of the Apostles ”—he 
did not think she had—but “ antiquarian arguments,” he said, 
were “altogether unequal to the urgency of visible facts.” 
She had neither the note of faith nor the note of sanctity, so 
that, granting that these were the only objections that could 
be urged against her, she would have no claims upon his 
allegiance. 

Such, I am convinced, was the frame of mind in which New- 
man entered the Church of Rome; and I see not how any care- 
ful reader of the ** Apologia,” who believes that its author was 
a truthful man, can arrive at a different conclusion. He 
frankly admits that; before he embraced the Roman creed, 
there were things in it that did somewhat tax his powers of 
credence. Referring, by way of illustration, to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, he says: “I did not believe the doctrine 


till I was a Catholic.” But he immediately adds: “I had no 
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difficulty in believing it as soon as I believed that the Catho- 
lic Roman Church was the oracle of God, and that she had 
declared this doctrine to be part of the original revelation. ” 
It was nearly twenty years after his conversion that he wrote 
his “ Apologia, ” but he assures us that during all those years, 
while his mind had not been idle, and he had not “given up 
thinking on theological subjects,” he had been “in perfect 
peace and contentment, ” and had never had “one doubt. ” 
His conversion had been like “ coming into port after a rough 
sea;” and his “ happiness on that score ” had remained “ with- 
out interruption. ” 7 

The story of Newman’s Roman Catholic career, although it 
covers one half of his life, must be briefly told. Having paid 
a visit to Rome, and been raised to the priesthood, he estab- 
lished a branch of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri at Birming- 
ham, of which he became the superior. It was not long after 
this that he had an opportunity of testing the temper of the 
' mass of his countrymen toward his adopted communion. In 
1851 he delivered and published a course of “ Lectures on 
Catholicism in England, ” in one of which he indignantly de- 
nounced an ex-Italian monk named Achilli, who was declaim- 
ing to Protestant audiences against the Church which he pro- 
fessed to have abandoned, but from which, according to New- 
man, he had been expelled for flagrant immoralities. The 
result was that Achilli sued him for libel, and, although New- 
man had numerous witnesses to support his charges, the jury 
decided against him, and he was fined £100. It is now very 
generally admitted that the verdict was unjust, for there seems 
to be little reason to doubt that Achilli was an adventurer ; but 
Newman and his cause were unpopular, and the outcome of the 
trial was very satisfactory to the majority of the British pub- 
lic. The expenses of the defence amounted to £12,000, and 
were defrayed by subscriptions from Newman’s friends and 
sympathizers at home and abroad. 

Newman had now for some time worn the title of Doctor of 
Divinity, which degree had been conferred upon him by the 
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Pope, and as Dr. Newman he assumed in 1852 the Rectorship 
of the new Roman Catholic University of Dublin. He re- 
mained in Ireland until 1857, when, returning to Birmingham, 
he again took charge of the Oratory, to pass among the breth- 
ren whom he so fondly loved the long remainder of his days. 

For twenty years Newman had suffered the penalty usually 
incurred by a distinguished convert from one religious com- 
munion to another of misconception and censure, and had suf- 
fered it patiently. He trusted that time would vindicate his 
integrity, and he did not trust in vain. In “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine ” for January, 1864, appeared a review of Froude’s 
“ History of England,” (vols. vii and viii), signed “C, K,” 
in which the Roman Church was unsparingly criticised, and 
her priests were charged, among other things, with a disregard 
for truth. ‘ Truth, for its own sake,” the reviewer said, “had 
never been a virtue with the Roman clergy,” and added, 
‘“ Kather Newman informs us that it need not, and on the 
whole ought not to be so.” Such an accusation Newman felt 
bound to notice, anda correspondence ensued that resulted in 
the complete discomfiture of the reviewer, who had proved to 
be the late Charles Kingsley. Pressed by Newman to cite any 
passage from his writings that sustained the charges against 
him, Kingsley took refuge in generalities, and was punished 
as he richly deserved to be. It was a sad mistake on his part, 
and every admirer of the man and his writings should deeply 
regret that he did not adopt the only manly course, and confess 
that he had done wrong. 

But to Kingsley’s error the world owes the “ Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua,” the finest spiritual biography that the century has 
produced. . Feeling that the time had come for him to set him- 
self right before his countrymen, Newman told the story of his 
relizious opinions in a way that won the sympathy of every 
generous hearer. From that time onward he was recognized 
as one of the noblest as well as one of the greatest men that 
England had ever known, and not only Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, but unbelievers also, joined with those of his own 
religious household in lauding bis character and genius. 
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Full re-instated in the esteem of his fellow countrymen whom 
he had never ceased to love, Newman remained at the Ora- 
tory, as the venerated head of the sons of St. Philip and the 
honored sage to whose quiet retreat thousands from far and 
near were proud to be able to say that they had made a pil- 
grimage. When the Vatican Council of 1870 had dissolved, 
all eyes were turned toward Birmingham ; for it was known 
that Newman had been averse to the promulgation of the 
dogma of Infallibility, and men naturally wondered what: he 
woulddo. But if any one thought that, like the sturdy Von 
Déllinger, he would refuse to accept the decision of the Coun- 
cil, that person was soon undeceived. Newman submitted, 
and gracefully. His love for the Church of his adoption was 
too strong for him to think of doing otherwise. Yet his was 
not the submission of an Ultramontanist. An Ultramontanist 
he could not be; and therefore all who knew him best were not 
surprised that he adopted the doctrine of “ Mininism,” which, 
if it did not please the Jesuits, did please and greatly relieve 
all men who, like him, did not wish to break with the Papacy, 
and yet could not subscribe toa rigid interpretation of the 
new dogma. This, of course, did not gain him the favor of 
the Ultramontane party; but that fact did not trouble him. 
He preserved his attitude of courteous independence, and did 
not share the regrets of his friends that Pius LX. failed to offer 
him a cardinal’s hat. Nor, when, in 1879, that offer finally 
came from Leo XIII., did he manifest the least elation. If 
it gratified him, it was principally on account of his friends, 
who were delighted to have him honored ; and for their sake 
he underwent the fatigue of a journey to Rome, that he might 
return a Prince of the Church. 

Never has it fallen to the lot of a Christian thinker and 
leader to spend the evening of life more pleasantly. Even 
after his physical powers had become seriously impaired, his 
mind remained clear and active, and, surrounded by his 
brethren of the Oratory, who watched with filial solicitude his 
slightest movements, he lived peacefully on, year after year, a 
perfect illustration of the lines— 
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‘*an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.”’ 


His death was as beautiful as his life had been. Only a 
few hours ill, he sank into unconsciousness like a child going 
to sleep. Two of those who had gone with him into the 
Roman Church, the sole survivors of that little company of 
spiritual sons whose faithfulness he had so touchingly acknowl. 
edged in the closing sentences of the “ Apologia,” stood be- 
side him that August evening — William Paine Neville and 
Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder — and in their dear presence, 
as the darkness began to deepen, he followed the lead of the 
“Kindly Light” into the Land of Eternal Day. 


That I may not exceed the prescribed limits of a Quarterly 
article, I must defer to some future time the observations on 
Newman’s genius and character with which I had hoped to fol. 
low this sketch of his career. 


Charles Follen Lee. 


Norr.—The principal works consulted in the preparation of this article are 
Newman’s ‘‘ Apologia, ’’ (Amer. Reprint of First Ed.), and ‘‘Grammar of As- 
sent ;’’ Mozley’s ** Reminiscences ;’’ ‘‘ The Tracts for the Times; ” Palmer’s 
‘* Narrative of Events,’’ (Last Ed., with ‘‘Introduction” and ‘‘Supplement’’); 
Froude’s ‘*‘ Oxford Counter-Reformation,” (‘‘Short Studies,” vol. iv.); and Hut- 
ton’s ‘* Cardinal Newman. ”’ 


General Review. 


The Theology and Discipline of John Conrad Beissel. 


There has been not a little speculation, some of it depending on a 
very frail thread of tradition, in regard to the theological opinions 
held by that portion of the German Baptists commonly known as 
Dunkers, who established a Conventual life at Ephrata, Pa., nearly 
half a century before the colonies became States and declared them- 
selves Independent of Great Britain. A recent English translation of 
the original German Chronicon Ephratense, printed at Ephrata, 
1786, gives us reliable data with regard to the sect and its leader, 
John Conrad Beissel;! a man of great pretensions and of wonderful 


1The English title page reads: ‘‘Chronicon Ephratense; A History of the 
Community of Seventh Day Baptists at Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa., by 
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influence on those who associated with him. 

Beissel was born at Eberbach, a village on the Neckar, in the Palati- 
nate, in March, 1690. He was early left an orphan, became a baker 
by trade and was somewhat gay and rollicking until in his twenty-fifth 
year, when he was converted and joined the Pietists, a branch of the 
Lutherans who protested against mere intellectual assent to the Articles 
of the creed and against outward ordinances. Earnestly determined on 
devoting himself to the service of God, he soon came to the conclusion 
that marriage was unfavorable to the purity necessary to such service, 
and made a vow against wedlock, a conviction and promise which had 
much to do with his subsequent career, and to which he remained true 
through life. So thorough and radical was his conversion that he ever 
after claimed that he was under supernatural guidance in all things, 
even in his work at his trade, by reason of which the superiority of his 
bread virtually destroyed the business of the other bakers in Heidelberg 
For this result and because he rebuked their behaviour at their guild ban- 
quets, the bakers managed to have him thrown into jail and brought be- 
fore the ecclesiastical court as a Pietist. The decree of the court was that 
he should join one of the three dominant sects or leave the country. 
He chose to do the latter. Resolving to pass the remainder of his 
days “in solitude with God,” he came to America in 1720. Fora 
year he was among the Dunkers, at Germantown, a party of whom 
came from Schwarzenau, Germany, a year earlier. As he saw that 
his trade would not be of much advantage to him there, he put him- 
self under instruction at the weaver’s trade, for a year. During this 
time of apprenticeship he was approached by several of the Dunkers, 
who confessed to much lukewarmness and backsliding since their 
arrival in the new country, Soon, under the influence of his exhor 
tations and example, a great “awakening ” took place in and around 
Germantown. At the expiration of his “year of instruction,” he 
went, with his travelling companion from Germany, Stuntz, to what 
is now known as Mill Creek, in Lebanon County, Pa., where they 
erected a house and lived solitary. Soon others settled around them, 
and for a while they lived happily. But before long the austerity of 
*“Lamech and Agrippa.’ Translated from the Original German by J. Max Hark, 
D. D. Lancaster, Pa. Published by S. H. Zahm & Co. 1889.’? Dr. Hark’s 
translation of the original title page is: ‘‘Chronicon Ephratense, containing the 
Biography of the Venerable Father in Christ, Friedsam Gottrecht, the late Founder 
and Superintendent of the Spiritual Order of the Solitary in the Barony of Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania. Compiled by Br. Lamech and Agrippa.” 

All quotations in this article, unless otherwise noted, are from the ‘‘ Chronicon.”’ 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 7 
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the life disheartened his associates and they began to go back toa 
more social community, but he persevered and attained to such spirit- 
ual excellence in his own estimation that he desired to go among men 
and proclaim the gospel; but he had become convinced that baptism 
was incumbent on him, “but he knew neither of a congregation ac- 
cording to his own mind, nor of a man who would have been worthy 
to baptize him. Once he made an attempt to baptize himself in the 
waters of Mill Creek; but his conscience was not satisfied.” In 
November, 1724, as Peter Becker, the Germantown weaver, of whom 
Beissel had learned the weaver’s trade, was conducting a meeting in 
his neighborhood, “ he came down from his spiritual pride, humbled 
himself ” and was baptised by Becker. 

Several of his “Solitary ” associates having been baptized with him 
formed a congregation and elected him as their “‘ Superintendent and 
Teacher.” In his public word he claimed to be under direct inspira- 
tion, and that he was forbidden “to use the Bible, so that the testimony 
in its delivery might not be weakened by written knowledge. He be- 
gan his discourse with closed eyes, before a large crowd of hearers; 
and when he opened his eyes again the most of them were gone, not 
being able to endure the Spirit’s keenness. On such occasions wonder- 
ful mysteries were often revealed through him of which he himself had 
before been ignorant.” ‘ Whenever he felt that persons were present. 
who sought to catch and confine him in the meshes of reason, he would 
suddenly be moved to hold a discourse directly contradictory to his 
former one, and that too with equally strong reasoning, so that his 
hearers were thrown into a holy confusion.” In 1728 he published a 
book on the Sabbath, insisting on the religious observance of the 
Seventh day instead of the First. For some time previous to this he 
had strictly observed the Seventh day, but did not consider it obliga- 
tory on him to urge others to do so. Now, having insisted that his 
congregation should keep that day holy, he held that special divine 
illumination justified him in disregarding its observance whenever he 
saw fit! 

These things led to trouble with the congregation at Germantown, 
which, as the originator of the Beissel congregation, felt that dis- 
turbance and schism were inevitable. This angered Beissel, “so that, 
in the hymns he made at that time, he used terrible expressions about 
them. Consequently, when he noticed that their power of opposition 
was owing to his baptism, the resolve was finally reached to give 
these people their baptism back again; which also was done in 
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December of the year 1728. For then Brother Amos first rebaptized 
the Superintendent, who then rebaptized him, another Brother and 
four Sisters; so that once more the Sabbatic number seven became 
the foundation of rebaptizm in the congregation.” This transaction 
not only intensified the bad feeling at Germantown, “but also caused 
great disturbance in the congregation itself ; for some halted between 
two opinions, and secretly held to the Baptists.” 

In 172y, Alexander Mack, the founder of the Dunker sect, in 
Schwarzenau, in 1708 (which, persecuted by the State, took refuge in 
Friesland), came to Germantown, accompanied by all the members of 
his congregation who had not immigrated before. At once the doings 
of Beissel and his congregation were reported to him, and Mack made 
an attempt to counteract the separating tendencies, A meeting of 
representatives of the two congregations was held at Flackner’s swamp, 
in Oct. 1730, which resulted in making the separation final. Here 
occurred what Beissel and his followers claimed was a miracle: ‘ Alex- 
ander Mack asked: ‘Where is Conrad Beissel?’ They pointed 
towards him and said: ‘There he stands.’ He answered: ‘I ama 
stranger to him; I do not see him; let him speak.’ It seems that 
his eyes were holden that he could not see him. This happened several 
times to the Superintendent as not less-to Christ himself and other 
holy ones.” On another occasion, the people complaining of their 
poverty, he advised them to hold a love feast, and at its close “ almost 
as much was borne from the tables as had been put on. Some even 
noticed that after the ordinance the vessels could not hold all the wine 
that was left over.” Again, a man who had opposed him “sank 
utterly into the realms of darkness, so that the hellish brimstone was 
kindled within him, which manifested itself by his presence giving 
forth a disagreeable smell.” He also claimed that when he first settled 
at Ephrata, he at great pains, set the region “free from the evil 
spirits which hold dominion over the whole earth.” He also told 
that “ once, when he stood in the breach for a deceased Brother, the 
blood was forced from his finger nails ;”’ and he constantly held that 
those who opposed him in anything suffered physical calamities there- 
for, and sometimes death. On the other hand, service rendered to 
him was service rendered to God, and he did. not hesitate to say of 
one who had served him, that ‘God stood in debt to him;” and his 
followers put on record that Beissel was “a man to whom God stood 
as debtor, because he had hazarded his own dearly gained life for the 
salvation of others.” : 
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After the separation, Beissel and his congregation remained at Mill 
Creek (then called Conestoga), several years, their numbers slowly 
but constantly increasing. Several came to them from the congrega- 
tion at Germantown, all of whom he required to be rebaptized. Two 
of them were married women, who “ran away from their husbands 
and betook themselves under the Superintendent’s leading, who also 
received them, notwithstanding it was against the canons of the New 
Covenant ; for at that time the Pentecostal winds still blew so strongly 
that they dissolved all associations and relations save those entered 
into directly under the cross of Jesus. . . . One of the two 
mentioned was Maria Christiana, the wife of Christopher Saur, who 
afterwards founded the celebrated high-German printing press at 
Germantown.” When the congregation had been in existence about 
seven years, Beissel suddenly and without assigning any cause, left 
them, “and moved eight miles away, to a barren spot,” afterwards to 
become celebrated as Ephrata. Here “ A Solitary Brother, Elimelech 
by name,” had built a house, which he gave to Beissel, and here “he 
fixed himself as though he intended to live apart from men the rest 
of his days.” Within a year from that time, in the early winter of 
1732, the congregation at Mill Creek broke up, and began to move in 
small companies of two or more, to Ephrata, ? although the place was 
not known by that name till six years later. As they allowed, if they 
did not encourage, the separation of husband and wife and the break- 
ing up of families, although the women who came to them were housed 
by themselves, “ the neighbors,” who are said in the “Chronicon” to 
have been “ partly degenerate Mennonites and partly spoiled church 
people,” accused them of living immorally, and at one time “set fire 
to the forest, in the hope of burning down the Settlement.” They 
were a restless company, only a few of them remaining together any 
great length of time. The dissatisfaction of the women was especially 
noticeable, as few who came into the community after marked revivals 
at Germantown and Tulpehocken,—shortly after the settlement sat 
Ephrata,—remained long. 

In 1740 the hermit life was abandoned, and a conventual life was 
established. Two buildings were erected, one for each sex, the men’s 
being called Zion, the women’s, Sharon; while the married,—of 
whom the settlement was at no time without several,—occupied apart- 
ments by themselves. About this time “The garb of the Order of 
the Brotherhood was designed with particular care in the council, and 

: 2So called in allusion to Psalm exxxii, 5, 6. 
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was intended to represent a spiritual man. It consisted of a Thalar 
[surplice] reaching down to the feet; over this was a garment having 
an apron in front and a veil behind which covered the back, and to 
which was fastened a pointed monk’s hood, which could be put on or 
allowed to hang down the back as one pleased ; the whole was provided 
with a girdle around the waist. During services they wore a cloak 
besides, reaching down to the girdle, to which also a hood was fastened. 
Soon afterwards the sisters undertook a similar work in 
their convent.y. . . Their costume, like that of the Brethren, 
was designed so that but little was visible of that humiliating image 
revealed by sin,” [i.e. the body]. ‘‘ They wore hoods like the Breth- 
ren, but rounded instead of pointed, which while they were at work 
hung down the back ; whenever they noticed anyone coming, however, 
they drew the same up over the head and face, so that one could see 
little of the latter. The distinguishing mark of their spiritual betrothal, 
however, was a large veil which covered them entirely in front, and 
down to the girdle behind. . . The households at that time also laid 
aside the worldly dress of their members, and both sexes adopted a 
new garb which differed from that of the Solitary (besides some 
unimportant details) only in this, that the Solitary appeared at divine 
services in white garments, but the married in gray ones. 
The households, however, afterwards changed about again, and con- 
formed themselves to the world in dress, as in other respects.” The 
Solitary also adopted the tonsure, both men and women having their 
heads shorn once in three months. They also introduced the custom 
of baptizing for the dead. The Science of Music was cultivated by 
them to a high degree. Beissel first taught himself, and then in- 
structed them. The session for lessons lasted four hours ending at 
midnight. He composed not less than one thousand tunes for four 
voices, “ of which none interfered with the other,” and four hundred and 
forty-one hymns. Some of these hymns, as we have seen, were bitter 
with wrath against those who opposed him. Others were amorous in 
the highest degree. It is a paradoxical fact that, repudiating all 
earthly love as impure, and denouncing marriage as harlotry, they 
could sing such hymns as these, addressed to “Sophia ” or Wisdom, 


or to the “‘ Mother of Jesus: ” 
‘* Sweet are the kisses of thy mouth.” 
And 


‘** Come O dove, come, my love, 
Let me give you a thousand kisses.”’ 


‘* Mouth to mouth and heart to heart,’’ ete. 3 
8 Article on Ephrata, in The Century Magazine for March 1881. 
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Their diet was meagre and mean. Animal food was regarded as 
inflaming the passions; and bread, mush and vegetables were their 
daily fare; and these at times in such meagre quantities that, as the 
“‘Chronicon ” phrases it, “ whoever was not well accustomed to fast- 
ing, had to resort to stealing.” 

The number who entered on the Conventual life was sixty-nine, 
thirty-five men and thirty-four women. At first they established a 
Community of goods, which “lasted many years, until at last necessity 
forced a return to ownership.” About this time, Beissel, who had 
heretofore been called “Brother Conrad,” changed his name to 
“‘ Brother Friedsam” [Peaceable], to which the Solitary added the 
name “Gottrecht” [Godright]. They also gave him, with his con- 
sent, the title of Father. This greatly offended the house-fathers, and 
the controversy resulted in a compromise to the effect “that the Soli- 
tary should call him Father, while those of the domestic households 
should call him Brother.” There was never entire satisfaction in 
regard to this, and when some years after his death an inscription 
was prepared for his monument, “it was resolved, in order not to 
give offence to any, to leave off the two names of Father and Gott- 
recht.” 

Beissel died in 1768, and Peter Miller succeeded him in the Super- 
intendency. Miller was a scholar, well-versed in the history and 
doctrines of the gospel, in the Oriental languages and Latin, and pos- 
sessed a mild and gentle spirit. He was held in high esteem among 
the learned, and was a prominent member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In 1777, after the battle of Brandywine, one of the buildings was 
taken for a hospital for the wounded soldiers. The Society gradually 
became extinct in that. locality. 

Beissel was accused of drunkeness during the latter part of his life, 
and on several occasions of immorality, but the “ Chronicon ” declares 
that though he often appeared to be intoxicated it was “a holy pre- 
tence.” ‘This report he made excellent use of, and bore himself in 
appearance in such a manner that men were confirmed in their con- 
jectures ; for shame was his outer coat which he wore on his long 
life-journey, so that his inner, pure white garment might be kept 
unspotted.” Christopher Saur, who knew Beissel in Germany, and 
highly respected him there, took strong ground against his assuming 
to be a pope here, and as being so spiritually proud as to claim to be 
another Christ or the equal of Jesus. “ He published a document 
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against him in which he told under how strange a conjunction of the 
stars the Superintendent was, and how each planet manifested in him 
its own characteristics: from Mars he had his great severity, from 
Jupiter his friendliness, from Venus that the female sex ran after 
him, Mercury had taught him the art of a commedian, ete. He even 
found in his name, Conradus Beusselus, the numbers of the Beast, 
666.” Afterwards when Saur’s wife returned to him, he thought 
better of Beissel. That he was a man of great severity of temper 
and of many inconsistencies, is undeniable. He was an extreme 
fanatic, seems the most charitable judgment to put upon him, He is 
described as being “small in person, well formed and proportioned, 
had a high nose, high forehead and sharp eyes, so that everybody 
recognized in him an earnest and profound nature.” He was a Mystic 
of the most foggy kind; his “Theological Lectures,” as they were 
printed at Ephrata, are as unintelligible as are some of the rhapsodies 
of Jacob Behme. At the basis of his theology was the then com- 
monly received dogma of the sacrifice of God in the person of Jesus. 
God and man had by the sin of the latter wholly separated. ‘To 
restore harmony, God had to come down from heaven, take upon 
Himself Adam’s fallen humanity, and be killed for it upon the cross ; 
and after He had pledged Himself to this important work, in the 
baptism received from John, He took His guilt from Adam and upon 
Himself, and since then the discord which existed between God and 
Man has fallen upon Him, since He became the surety, and had to 
make good again that wherein man had offended. . . . But at 
last the trial became so severe that He said: My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me? By thus being forsaken He was made a 
curse completely ; for from whom God withdraws His communion he 
is accursed.” 

What his views were with regard to destiny it would be difficult to 
tell from the “Chronicon.” On one occasion he was asked concerning 
infants: “Do you not believe that they will be saved if they die 
thus?” Answer: “No.” Question: “Then you consider them to 
be damned.” Answer: “That we do not say; but we hold that they 
must be purged from their inherited sin by means of a kind of purga- 
tory.” Elsewhere the “Chronicon ” says, concerning a Brother who 
became offended with Beissel and left the Settlement, but repented 
when on his deathbed: “Had this warrior gone over into eternity in 
his unreconciled condition, how hard would it have been to redeem 
him out of the same, because his freedom of will would have been 
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gone.” This is all that the “Chronicon” tells us of what his views. 
were in regard to destiny. Israel Acrelius, in his “ History of New 
Sweden,” * says of the Society at Ephrata, “they believe in a purga- 
tory, or purifying fire after death; on which account also, Father 
Friedsam at certain times offers prayers for the dead.” Acrelius. 
visited Ephrata in 1735, and during his stay was the special guest of 
Peter Miller whom he styles “a prudent man, on whom their order 
chiefly depends.” They held a conversation on eternal punishment, 
which Miller opposed, and Acrelius defended.’ Dr. Benjamin Rush 
also testifies to the belief of the Dunkers, in all their branches, in 
Universal Salvation. These, so far as we are aware, are the only 
sources of information concerning what the founder of Ephrata and 
his followers believed in regard to human destiny. 


Coutemporary Literature. 


Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789. B William B. 
Weeden. Two volumes. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
1890. 8vo., pp. xvi, 447; xiv, 449-964. $4.50 for both vols. 


To the lovers of history,—an ever increasing company,—these vol- 
umes have all the fascination and interest possible to any literature. 
They are not dry details respecting boundaries or political intrigues, 
nor mere stories of wars with Indians and the French, nor accounts 
of the strifes of metaphysical, hair-splitting theologians; but facts 
with regard to the daily life of the settlers, their habits of thrift, 
trade, daily living and general management of their domestic and 
social affairs, decade after decade, from the time of the first colunial 
settlement to their organization as States into a grand Republic. 

From such a wealth of material, filling nearly a thousand pages of 
well-authenticated narrative, it is difficult to select for a notice in the: 
limited space here allowed, that which will give our readers a fair 
idea of Mr. Weeden’s work. We must content ourselves with a very 
meagre account of a few items. The premise with which Mr. 
Weeden starts, and to which his pages make such repeated contribu- 
tions, is, that while the main impulse of the leaders at Plymouth had 
been individual liberty, and at Massachusetts Bay it was the Puritan 


4** Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, ”’ vol. xi., p. 387. 


5 See Acrelius’ report of that conversation, in ‘‘ Universalism in America,”’ vol. 
i, p. 36. 
6I bid, p. 40. 
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idea, “we must remember,” he says, “that much common clay 
mingled with these glorious cements in forming the new sacred ves-- 
sels.” The majority broke up their old home associations, braved the 
terrors of the sea and the hardships of the wilderness in order “ to bet- 
ter their conditions economically and socially.” Human nature then 
was just like the human nature that we know and must reckon with 
to-day. Giving all honor to those who sought a location for experi- 
ment in the realization of their highest ideal of religious and political 
theories and hopes, “the most common and positive desire” of the 
average immigrant “was not to worship in a particular way, nor to 
establish a particular form of government, but was to live.” 

At once the whites opened trade with the Indians, at first in furs,. 
then in corn, and in both to an extent not generally realized, but as 
Mr. Weeden shows, great in value and in profit to the whites. The 
native, by substituting the white man’s hoe for the wooden 
spade or clam shell with which lis squaws had tilled the land, soon 
produced a large surplus, the Narragansetts being able to sell from 
500 to 1,000 bushels of corn at a time. The trade thus created de- 
manded a medium of exchange, and as the white man had at first no 
money sufficient in amount to meet the demand, the wampum of the: 
aborigines became the common currency. The name wamputm was 
given to the white beads made from the stems or inner whorls of a. 
sea shell found on all the south coast of New England. When strung 
they were called wampum-peage, meaning strings of white beads.. 
Color was the basis of nomenclature as well as of difference in value. 
The black beads, which were called sacki, and were made from the- 
dark part of the common quahog, or round clam shell, were gen-- 
erally worth twice as much as the white. These shell cylinders, 
black or white, were about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, and 
one-quarter long. To bore these with a stone drill was the work of a. 
deft artisan, who then had to polish them laboriously on stone. An 
awl procured from the colonists was in course of time substituted for- 
the stone drill, but the process of manufacture was still a slow and 
nice one, and the New England Indians were adepts in distinguishing 
real wampum from counterfeit. The beads, too, had to be perfect; 
if broken, they were sent to the New Netherlands where they 
dassed at a slight discount. What at first especially contributed to 
recommend wampum as a currency to the colonists was the fact that. 
't was exchangeable, or, so to speak, redeemable in furs, and, above 
ul, in the highly-prized skins of the beaver. As Mr. Weeden puts 
it, wampum was the magnet which drew the beaver out of interior 
torests and sent it to Europe, thus starting the revolving commerce 
between the New and the Old World. In calculating wampum, the 
unit of measure was theoretically a string of beads a fathom long, 
but in practice the length varied. After 1643, a fathom was al- 
ways worth sixty pence, but as the colonists received beads some- 
times at four and sometimes at six a penny, the number of beads in 
a fathom would vary from 240 to 360. The strong hold upon colo-- 
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nial life secured by wampum is shown by a long course of legislation 
respecting it. In 1641, Massachusetts made the shell beads a legal 
tender at six a penny up to £10, a large sum in the transactions of 
that date. Two years later the legal tender limit was reduced to 
forty shillings. At this time wampum was a universal currency 
in New England, exchangeable for merchandise, for labor and for 
taxes. In 1641, when the trade in wampum was farmed out in 
Massachusetts, the lessees stipulated to redeem from Harvard Col- 
lege all the accumulations of peage, or string beads, in its treas- 
ury under £25. By 1645, the inventories of deceased colonists 
commonly contained items of peage, and frequently there was no 
other money. Judgments of the courts were made payable in 
strings of beads. It is interesting to learn that in 1648 a pro- 
«ess analogous to coinage was applied to wampum in Massachu- 
setts. At President Dunster’s suggestion, it was enacted that the 
beads should be strung in seven definite parcels: 1d., 3d., 12d. in 
white beads: 2d., 6d., 2s. 6d., and 10s. in black. Taken together, 
these parcels formed a complete assortment of change or small 
coin. At about this last mentioned date, the circulation of wam- 
pum, especially on the sea coast, began to decline, partly on ac- 
count of the inability of the Indians to furnish the furs in which 
they had formerly dealt, in part by the incoming of the univer- 
sally current silver received from the West Indies. 

Codfish and rum were the principal exports from New Eng- 
Jand. The third, or lowest grade of dried codfish (representing 
about one-half of the whole catch) would be shipped to the West 
Indies and exchanged for molasses. This would be distilled into 
rum in New England, where the process of distillation could be 
performed more cheaply than in the West Indies. The rum thus 
produced would be sent to the coast of Guinea, and exchanged 
either for gold dust, “to pay the balance of trade to England,” 
or for slaves which would be sold in the West Indies for sugars 
or bills of exchange. The latter, like the gold dust, were used to 
liquidate balances. According to a report made in 1750 to the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, there were at 
that time sixty-three distilleries in Massachusetts turning molasses 
into rum. Next to Boston, Newport, R. I., was of all the towns 
the most conspicuous in the distilling business, as twenty still 
houses were then in operation. “The commerce in rum and slaves 
afforded about 40,000 pounds per annum for remittance from Rhode 
Island to Great Britain.”” In 1750, it was reckoned that Massachu- 
setts alone consumed more than 15,000 hogsheads in its distilleries. 
In 1736 one slave-trading captain found 19 sail of all nations in the 
‘Gold Coast harbor, and laments that, “Ships that used to carry 
pryme slaves off is now forced to take any that comes: heare is 7 sails 
of us Rume men that we are ready to devour one another, for our Case 
is Desprite.” Letters of instructions to these slave captains are suffi- 
ciently explicit: “Make ye Cheaf Trade with the Blacks and Little or 
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none with the white people if possible to be avoided. Worter ye Rum 
as much as possible, and sell as much by the short mesure as you can.” 
“Order them in the Bots to worter thear Rum as the Proof will Rise by 
the Rum Standing in ye Son.” A Pecksniffian “elder” is cited “who 
sent ventures to the Coast with uniform success, and always returned 
thanks on the Sunday after a slaver arrived in Newport, ‘that an over- 
ruling Providence had been pleased to bring to this land of freedom 
another cargo of benighted heathen, to enjoy the blessing of a Gospel 
dispensation.’”’ Not the least extraordinary feature of these slave 
voyages was their final preliminary. When the vessel had its route 
and destination planned, when it had its stores and crew aboard, when 
it was insured, still it might not set its sails till an astrologer had in- 
quired of the stars the proper hour to set forth to insure safe and pro- 
fitable return! And when that hourcame, be it day or night, storm or 
calm, clear skies or thick fog, the anchor must be lifted and the vessel 
slip her moorings. The prices of slaves varied, according to the de- 
mand, but in 1762 a prime man slave was worth 110 gallons of rum. 

Not less interesting is the astonishing array of facts and figures pre- 
sented by Mr. Weeden, connected with the cost of food, value of 
property, of clothing, and of wages paid in colonial times. Invento- 
ries, diaries and bills in settlement are the main sources from which 
he obtains his figures. For the period covered by the first twenty 
years after the arrival'at Plymouth, he gives the following prices: 
Master mechanics were paid 14d. per day and board, or 24d. per day 
without board ; common mechanics received 12d. per day and board, 
and the best laborer could be had for 6d. and 8d. with board. An 
adult passenger from England paid £5 for his ticket, but for a horse 
£10 was charged. A yoke of oxen were worth £40, and a cow 
brought £25. Wheat was valued at 14 s. per bushel; corn was 10s. 
A meal at a hotel could be had for 6d., a pound of butter for 6d. 
and four eggs for 1d. For tuition in school £40 a year was paid in 
1636. In 1638 a house and garden in Boston were sold for £28, and 
a house in Cambridge, with eleven acres of land. for £10. The -sal- 
ary of a schoolmaster was £20. A pair of stockings cost 20d. 
Three suits of clothes were invoiced at £3, three coats at £2 10s., 
and a silver-laced coat and a gold-mounted cap at £2 10s. Among 
garments for women little of value has been found invoiced. For the 
early period men apparently were the more extravagant in dress. 
Matters were reversed later on. One female item found is an “old 
stuff petticoat valued at 8s.” 

Gladly would we continue this notice, did space permit, and call 
attention to many social customs, festivals and fasts, courtings and 
weddings, funerals and the settlement of estates in early days in New 
England. But we must stop here. We heartily advise all who 
would know how our ancestors lived during the period covered by 
Mr. Weeden’s history, to obtain these volumes, assured that they will 
enjoy them greatly. 
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Word Studies in the New Testament, by Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Vol. iii. 
The Epistles of Paul: Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Collosians, 
Philemon. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 8vo. pp.xl, 565, $4.00. 

What we have substantially said of preceding volumes of Professor 
Vincent’s Word Studies, that they meet a want which no other pub- 
lication in the whole realm of English literature supplies, is emphati- 
eally true of the volume before us. The brief introductory essays 
enlighten the reader concerning the scope and purpose of the several 
epistles, and prepare the way for the special comments, which are 
brief, scholarly and practical. Particularly is this noticeable in what. 
he has to say of the Epistle to the Romans, a bone of contention for 
so many years. ‘The aim of the epistle,” says Dr, Vincent, “is di- 
dactic, rather than polemic, though it acquires a polemic flavor in 
its opposition of Christianity to legalism. It is distinguished among 
the epistles by its systematic character. Its object is to present a 
comprehensive statement of the doctrine of salvation through Christ, 
not a complete system of Christian doctrine.” And again: “ The 
powerful dramatic element in the epistle is overlooked in the popu- 
lar impression of a hard theoretical treatise.” ‘The epistle must 
be grasped entire. No portion of the New Testament lends itself to 
more dangerous distortions of truth through fragmentary use. No 
one of Paul’s epistles is so dependent for its first effect upon 
the perception of the relation of its parts to the whole. Its logic 
and its feeling are inseparable. It answers the highest test of elo- 
quence in stimulating emotion with profound thought, and in fusing 
thought in feeling. But to acquire such a grasp is no easy task, 
especially for the English reader. It requires far more than close 
grammatical analysis, and adjustment of the special theoretical pro- 
blems raised by the epistle. The letter must be studied in the light 
of the whole body of the Pauline writings, with the largest possible 
acquaintance with the logical and rhetorical habits of the Apostles.” 
Dr. Vincent’s note on Paul’s argument in Romans ix., x., xi., which 
he prefaces with the statement that ‘the most dangerous perversion 
of these chapters is that which draws from them the doctrine of God’s 
arbitrary predestination of individuals to eternal life or eternal perdi- 
tion,” is an admirably concise and clear summing up of the course of 
the Apostle’s argument. So also in the comment on Romans iv. 5.— 
“ faith reckoned with the believer for righteousness,” he quotes ap- 
provingly from President Dwight’s ‘ Notes on Meyer:’ ‘In no pas- 
sage in Paul’s writings or in other parts of the New Testament, where 
the phrase to reckon for or the verb to reckon alone is used, is there 
a declaration that anything belonging to one person is imputed, ac- 
counted, or reckoned to another, or a formal statement that Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to believers.” 

On the passage “ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,” (1st. Cor. xv. 22.), he makes the emphatic comment: 
“What the all means in the one case it means in the other.” So on 
the expression, in Colossians i. 21., “Through him to reconcile all - 
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things unto himself,” he comments: “ All things (r& marta), must 
be taken in the same sense as in vv. 16, 17, 18, the whole universe, 
material and spiritual ;” and adds, in footnote: “The range of dis- 
cussion opened by these words is too wide to be entered upon here. 
Paul’s declarations elsewhere as to the ultimate fate of evil men and 
angels, must certainly be allowed their full weight; yet such pas- 
sages as this and Eph. i. 10., seem to point to a larger purpose of 
God in redemption than is commonly received.” And a portion of 
his comment on Eph. i. 10. is “‘God contemplates a regathering, a 
restoration of that former condition when all things were in perfect 
unity, and normally combined to serve God’s ends.” One great ad- 
vantage of Dr. Vincent’s “‘ Word Studies” is that they are so thor- 
ough, and yet so simply and tersely expressed that not only the 
thoroughly-equipped scholar, but the average student of the Bible, as 
well, will find them a ready and valuable hand book in the continu- 
ous perusal of the Testament. A fourth volume, for which we shall 
eagerly look, will complete the work. 

Riverside Edition. The writings of James Russell Lowell, in Ten Volumes. 
Literary Essays: Vols. 1-4. Poems, Vols. 1,2. Boston, Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
‘Crown 8vo. $1.50 per volume. 

When completed, this edition will contain two more volumes of 
Poems, and one volume each of Literary and Political Addresses and 
Political Essays. The whole have been rearranged by Mr. Lowell, 
and will comprise all of his writings up to date which he wishes to 
preserve, including several addresses, etc., not contained in volumes 
of his writings hitherto published. Passing under such revision, and 
with such additions, they make the most valuable presentation of 
what their highly gifted author has contributed to American literature 
that has ever been laid before the public. 

In the volumes of Literary Essays before us, Mr. Lowell is re- 
vealed in his wonderful ability and force as a descriptive and a criti- 
cal writer. Entertaining in what he has to say of places, and un- 
flinchingly outspoken as a critic, his scholarship and rare power of 
analysis make his opinions of our older English literature well-nigh 
perfect, He brings to the full light many hidden beauties, and points 
out preposterous defects which ordinarily escape notice. Dryden 
and Chaucer live again before us, their atmosphere, temperament, 
rare, robust, good qualities, and their faults, also, are displayed to our 
full understanding of them. The wonderful studies which he pre- 
sents us of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and Carlyle evince an 
extraordinary degree of wise appreciation and furnish as solid, spir- 
ited and suggestive reading as can be found in critical books of any 
age. It will bea fortunate thing in the interest of solid thought and 
good expression, if this edition of Mr. Lowell's splendid English shall 
have a tendency to turn the public taste away from the wishy-washy 
and disjointed style which now so largely prevails in cheap books and 
papers, encouraging slang and vulgarity. And then. the rich, healthy 
humor, especially manifest in the Italian notes and in the Old Cam- 
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bridge sketches, show us the author as a true, sound, vigorous and 
virile man, as full of genuine humanity as he is of the learning which 
comes from books. 

The two volumes of poems contain such of Mr. Lowell’s earlier 
poems as he has selected, the famous Biglow Papers, and other choice 
productions of his pen. He is a confessed Master in the art and 
science of Expression, a true Poet of Nature and of Human Nature, 
and an inimitable satirist. Like all modern poets, he is also a pro- 
phet of the best things possible in the Divine government, as witness 
the following from his Si Descendero in Infernum, Ades : 


‘* Looking within myself, I note how thin 
A plank of station, chance, or prosperous fate, 
Doth fence me from the clutching waves of sin ; 
In my own heart I find the worst man’s mate, 
And see not dimly the smooth-hingéd gate 
That opes to those abysses 
Where ye grope darkly,— ye who never knew 
On your young hearts love’s consecrating dew, 
Or felt a mother’s kisses, 
Or home’s restraining tendrils round you curled ; 
Ah, side by side, with heart’s-ease in this world 
The fatal nightshade grows and bitter rue ! 


One band ye cannot break,—the force that clips 
And grasps your circles to the central light ; 
Yours is the prodigal comet’s long ellipse, 
Self-exiled to the farthest verge of night ; 
Yet strives with you no less that inward might 
No sin hath e’er imbruted ; 
The God in you the creed-dimmed eye eludes ; 
The law brooks not to have its solitudes 
By bigot feet polluted ; 
Yet they who watch your God-compelled return 
May see your happy perihelion burn 
Where the calm sun his unfledged planets broods.” 


Exquisitely tender and touching are his Poems of the Affections, 
and especially those voiced in his beautiful sonnets : 


‘* What were I, Love, if I were stripped of thee, 
lf thine eyes shut me out whereby I live ?”’ 


Or 


ay since first I knew thee, to this hour, 
My love hath deepened, with my wiser sense 
what in woman is to reverence.”’ 


And that charming, 


‘* Beloved, in the noisy city here, 
The thought of thee can make all turmoil cease.” 


The anti-slavery poems ; the tributes to Garrison, Torrey and Phil- 
lips ; the ealis to Patriotism and the jubilant songs of victory and 
peace, are notable examples of our American classics. 

The beauty of the famous Riverside editions of Houghton,{Mifflin 
& Co. need no praise. 
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The Demagogue. A Political Novel. By David Ross Locke (‘* Nasby’’). 
Boston, 1891. Tes and Shepard. 12mo. pp. iv. 365, $1.50 


While unlike the other writings of “ Nasby,” “The Demagogue ” 
is nevertheless a novel of great power. With the exception of some 
coarseness, bordering on vulgarity, in the first chapter, its rhetoric is 
in good form and robust vigor. ‘The Demagogue” is a low-born 
boy, ambitious for education in order that he may become rich and 
powerful ; and, unscrupulous in the use of all available helps to that 
end, becomes an embezzler, a falsifier, a thief and a murderer. 
Shrewd, and quick to detect the probabilities in the political skies, 
but without principle in adapting himself to political changes, he 
gains a cheap reputation for patriotism and statesmanship, but never 
rises above the level of a mere politician, a schemer for place and 
patronage. Dastardly in obtaining the secrets of others from letters 
which fall in his way or are watched and waited for with a purpose 
either to know their contents, or to delay their delivery, or to destroy 
them, he chuckles over what he calls his good luck, which is really 
driving nails in his coffin; and when at last, unmasked and exposed to 
the world in his vileness, he dies as the fool dies, by his own hand. 
Mr. Locke vividly portrays the ins and outs of mere political schem- 
ing and intrigue, shows how the vile machinery of party is managed 
and controled by the few, what a power money and flattery are in 
the manipulation of caucuses and nominating conventions; but also, hap- 
pily, how in the long run, honesty gets the advantage of scheming 
and wealth, and hurls “ The Demagogue ” into the lowest depths. 


The Expusitor’s Bible. The Gospel according to St. Luke. By the Rev. 
a _—— M.A. New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son. Crown 8vo, pp. vii, 
5. $1.50. 


Mr. Burton’s skill in invention, his simple and vigorous style, enable 
him to produce one of the most suggestive, practical expositions yet 
brought out in this series of Bible Interpretations. But, like all other 
trinitarian commentators, he involves himself in contradiction 
in his handling of the temptation of our Saviour. Divesting the 
temptation of supernatural significance, and seeing no “ need for any 
incarnation of the evil spirit,” he accepts the truth of the statement 
that Jesus “ was tempted as we are,” and therefore, “ our experiences 
throw the truest light on his.” He finds that the temptations in the 
wilderness were purely subjective, the incitement to use his divinely- 
appointed power for purely selfish ends. These he conquers, as we 
are to conquer those which assailus, by choosing to obey God. 
“ Only on the side of his humanity could the enemy approach him, 
and for Jesus now to take refuge in his Divinity would strip the temp- 
tation of all its meaning, making it mere acting.” This is certainly 
common sense if we are to find in Christ an example for ourselves. 
But what means this, but a giving up of all the force of such a 
statement: “It is easy to see that if Jesus had been merely man the 
temptation would have been most subtle and most powerful. . / . 
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But while Jesus was man, the Perfect Man, he was more. The Holy 
Spirit was now given to him without measure. . . . The divine 
purpose, too, had now been revealed to him in the vivid enlighten- 
ment of the Baptism. . . And so the second temptation fell 
harmless as the first.” This means, if it means anything, that if 
Jesus had not known himself to be God, he would have been con- 
quered by the temptation. But such an advantage as that over 
us includes everything, and makes his temptation a mere piece 
of acting,—certainly deprives it of all power as an example to us. 
And besides, can anything be more absurd than the theory that Jesus, 
as God, the source of all things, had something added to him by his 
baptism? But, as we have said, Mr. Burton is simply involved in 
the contradictions which beset all who hold to his theory. Many of 
his chapters are helpful in their suggestions ; but we are filled with 
wonderment at, with one exception, the passages of the New Testa- 
ment which he produces in defence of his position on “ Eschatology 
of the Gospel.”” They have nothing whatever to do with the subject, 
the most learned of the believers in eternal suffering being the 
judges. The so-called conservatism of English divines is laughable. 


Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Francis Tiffany. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. Crown 8vo.-pp. xiii, 392, $1.50. 


Thanks to the Rev. Francis Tiffany for the story of the life of 
this noble woman who, as he well says: “As the founder of vast 
and enduring institutions of mercy in America and in Europe, has 
simply no peer in the annals of Protestantism.” There is no occa- 
sion whatever for the supposed exception in favor of Romanism, 
and he might well have said that she has no peer in any annals. 
It is greatly to be deplored that Miss Dix was so diffident in re- 
gard to publicity as to refuse the many importunites which were 
addressed to her for the collection and arrangement of the facts 
and incidents in her wonderful career. But Mr. Tiffany’s industry 
and patient search for material has been well rewarded, and the 
picture which he draws is remarkably good and satisfactory. She 
never knew the delights of a happy childhood. Separated early 
in life from her parents, who, unhappily, were sadly mismated, 
and reared by her grandmother, who to Spartan virtues added a 
hard and gloomy Puritanism, her early life was particularly sad. 
In her young womanhood she taught a girls’ school in Boston, re- 
sulting in the accumulation of a handsome competency, but at the 
utter sacrifice of her health, never fully regained. Going to Eng- 
land for change of air, she was there taken seriously ill, and for 
eighteen months she had the tender care and hospitality of an Eng- 
lish family. It was, she used to say, the one real holiday of her 
life. On recovering, she returned to the United States, but with no 
definite purpose in view. 

At the time referred to, fifty years ago, the treatment of insanity 
in this and many other countries had been practically unchanged from 
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the practice of the Middle Ages. In France, Pinel, in England, 
Conolly and Tuke, had introduced more enlightened and humane 
methods. The former had, at the height of the Reign of Terror, 
worried the Committee of Safety to let him experiment on the 
patients at Bicetre, and despite ominous predictions, he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing his treatment. But the new light had not 
as yet spread far, and though the Quakers of Philadelphia had built 
and opened an asylum on the principle of non-restraint, the treat- 
ment generally in operation was essentially savage and medizval. 
The ecclesiastical view of insanity, as demoniacal possession, yielded 
only to one from which the insane derived no mitigation of their suf- 
ferings. If they were not possessed of devils they were highly dan- 
gerous and merely amusing animals, to be treated accordingly. So 
the good cits of London for many years prized the Bethlehem Hospi- 
tal—called Bedlam—as a first-class show; and thither, on Sundavs 
and holidays, they were wont to repair in crowds, to laugh heartily 
at the antics of the crazy folk, and to titillate their imaginations with 
a gentle terror by watching the furious and threatening behavior of 
the most violent maniacs. ‘They were heavily ironed as a rule, and 
the idea that even the most harmless lunatic did not require to be 
chained was slow in penetrating the popular or the medical mind. 
Mad people everywhere were regarded as having neither rights nor 
feelings. To say that they were treated like animals conveys far 
too favorable an impression of the prevailing practice. No man 
would have thought of using cattle or horses or even swine as these 
unfortunates were used. 

Almost by accident Miss Dix discovered the way in which some 
Massachusetts lunatics were treated, and at once she found her mis- 
sion. First, she began the collection of facts, by going to various 
points of the Commonwealth where the insane were maintained at 
public charge. Astounded at their condition, she sent to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature a memorial on the subject, in which she told them 
‘the most startling and awful truths to which they had ever listened. 
There they learned, and no doubt it was to many of them their first 
information on the subject,—that in the jails and almshouses it was 
customary to herd together the sane and the insane, the innocent and 
the guilty ; that the insane were often packed together indiscrimi- 
nately in rooms without fires in the depth of winter, and not seldom 
without glass in the windows ; that no attempt was made to preserve 
cleanliness; that in many places the insane were kept in cages or 
vaults, chained to the floor or walls, wallowing in filth, imperfectly 
or not at all clothed, fed worse than hogs, and exposed to all the bit- 
terness ofa New England winter; “chained, naked, beaten with 
rods, and lashed into obedience.” The Memorial, says Mr. Tiffany, 
“struck and exploded like a bombshell. It was carrying the war into 
Africa. It was the arraignment, not of a local evil here and there, 
but of the state of things prevailing more or less in every township 
throughout the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” At first it was 
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met with fierce denials from all who were interested in and responsi- 
ble for the existence of the barbarity, but the facts could not be ex- 
plained away, and the freely-uttered sneering charges of sensational- 
ism fell to the ground. Such men as Dr. 8. G. Howe, Hon. Horace 
Mann, Hon. Charles Sumner, Rev. Dr. William E. Channing and Dr. 
Luther V. Bell, of the Mc Lean Asylum, were a tower of strength as 
they gathered around her and wrung from the legislature statutes to 
give immediate relief. But this triumph was only the beginning of 
her victories. Her work thus begun extended over a period of fifty 
years, taking her into nearly every state in the Union, resulting in an 
unbroken series of successes in extending enlightened and scientific 
treatment of the insane throughout the Union. When her work was 
finished here, she went abroad, and wherever she labored, equally 
striking and beneficent results followed. 

When our rebellion came, she was called by the Great War Secre- 
tary to be the head and director of the nurses. With them she toiled 
all through the war, and at its close went back to her blessed voca- 

tion, working on till eighty years of age, in making sure the advan- 
tages which had Leen gained. At last, when she could do no more, 
she accepted the proffered hospitalities of the State Asylum in New 
Jersey, which had actually been built under her supervision, and 
there, during five years of intense physical suffering, but of deepest 
spiritual peace, resigned to the will of God, though it was often hard 
to bear, she waited the coming of God’s messenger, death, and at his 
touch passed to the Immortal Shore. In communicating the inteli- 
gence of her death one of her intimate friends said of her that she 
was ‘the most useful and distinguished woman America has yet pro- 
duced.” Readers of her life will confess the wisdom and justice of 
his estimate. 


The Winds of the Seasons. By Frank T. Robinson. Illustrated by Louis K. 
Harlow. Boxed, Size 7 5-8 x 7 1-4, $1.25. 

Summer Thoughts for Yule Tide. By S. Elgar Benet, with Illustrations by 
Louis K. Harlow. Boxed, size 7 x 7 3-4, ¢ 1.00. 

The Story of a Dory, told in Verse by Edward Everett Hale, and Salted down 
Picturesquely, by F. Schuyler Matthews. Shape Novelty, $1.00 

My Lighthouse, and other Poems. By Celia Thaxter. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Enveloped Booklet, size 6 3-4 x 5, 50 cents. 

Home! Sweet Home! By John Howard Payne. With sketches from the home 
of the Author, by L. K. Harlow, size 51-2 x8. Enveloped, 50 cents. 

Ye Old Kalendar for the Year 1891. Size 11 1-2x 6 1-2. Enveloped. 

Fine Art Picture. The Intruder, by A. F, Tait. Chromo11x161-2. Hand 
Painted Mat, $1.50. 


The above, among the Holiday Publications for the season of 1890 
-1891, of L. Prang & Company, Boston, well keep up the reputation 
of that enterprising House for beautiful and uplifting Art pro- 
ductions. ‘The books and booklets are exquisitely neat and tasty in 
their }.rettily designed and emblematic covers, their expressive illus- 
trations and the pure, wholesome sentiment on their pages. No pub- 
lications have more appropriate dress, none can better please the eye 
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and gratify aesthetic taste. The story of a Dory is a novelty in that 
it is put together in shape like a dory and has attached to it a realis- 
tic mast and anchor. Who would have thought of such a wonder in 
the days of our boyhood? The almost innumerable Christmas 
ecards of all sizes produced by this establishment are beautiful be- 
yond expression. The new chromo for framing, “The Intruder,” a 
mouse interrupting the new-fledged chicken’s meal, is a charming ex- 
pression of curiosity, wonder, surprise and fright on the part of the 
chickens and of happiest vontent and dilligent attention to business 
on the part of the intruding mouse. It cannot fail to be a pleasing 
picture to the children and a profitable study to all. Happy are the 
people of today, who have access to the reproduction of such gems of 
art, at such small cost! L. Prang & Company are benefactors in- 


deed. 


Prehistoric America. V0l.ii. Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies. B 
Stephen D. Peet, Chicago. American Antiquarian Office, 1890. 8vo. pp. xxii, 
350, $3.50. 


Rev. Mr. Peet, the author of this book, is editor of the American 
Antiquarian, and an authority in matters relating to the antiquities 
of the New World. He has here given us the results of his personal 
explorations during his vacation seasons for several years. The sub- 
ject is an interesting one as it gives us an idea of the extent to which 
in primitive times the moulding of animal figures in earth has pre- 
vailed. It involves also an ancient form of religion, called Totem- 
ism, the worship of real or imaginary objects in nature. Serpent 
worship, a very ancient and widely accepted form of religion, is also 
touched upon. These Emblematic Mounds are found in Dakota, 
Georgia, Florida, Iowa, Ohio and Wisconsin. The Effigies are thus 
classified: “1. Land Animals.—These are quadrupeds, but they 
are always represented in profile, two legs only being visible with 
the other parts of the body brought into relief by the mound. The 
attitudes are expressed by the different shapes of the mounds, but 
the profile view is distinctive of the class. 2.The Amphibious 
Animals.—These are represented as sprawling or as seen from above, 
with four legs visible, the shape of the back and different parts of the 
creature also brought into relief, but the legs always on two sides of 
the effigy. 3. Birds or Creatures of the Air.— These are represented 
in different ways, with their wings sometimes extended and some- 
times folded. but always visible and distinctive of the class. The 
attitudes of the birds are varied, and are always expressive. 4. 
Fishes and Water Animals.— Represented without legs or wings, and 
with fins very rarely visible, but the body, head and tail brought into 
relief, and the attitudes of the creatures depicted by the various 
shapes of the mounds. 5. Inanimate objects.” ‘The effigies are gen- 
erally from 50 to 75 feet in length and from 15 to 30 feet in width.” 
Some are much smaller and some are very much larger. The Great 
Serpent Mound, in Adams County, Ohio, is 1,254 feet in length, 
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measured from the tip of the jaw to the end of thetail. The average 
width is 20 feet, and the height from 4 to5 feet. The head of the 
serpent is 30 feet wide and 5 feet high. Altars were erected in con- 
nection with many of these mounds, and ashes and charred bones in- 
dicate that sacrifices were offered. Cremation of the dead was also 
practised as is evident from kindred remains where there were no al- 
tars. 

The points which Mr. Peet brings out by his explorations and de- 
scriptions he puts into the following summary: “1. The effigies were 
undoubtedly imitations of the wild animals which were once common 
in the region, but they are at the same time totemic in their charac- 
ter and may be supposed to represent many things in the clan life of 
the people. 2. The effigies are interesting as works of art but at the 
same time they were evidently used for practical purposes, such as 
screens for hunters, guards for villages, foundations for houses, heaps 
on which sentinels were stationed. 3. There are some remarkable 
features embodied in the effigies which render them especially inter- 
esting since they reveal certain strange superstitions and customs 
which are rarely found but which are suggestive of the religious sys- 
tems prevalent in pre-historic times. 4. The question who built the 
effigies is treated briefly but is left undecided.” In the elaboration 
of these points, Mr. Peet makes an interesting and instructive narra- 
tive, and the numerous illustrations picture to us, as well as objects on 
so large a scale can be reduced, the shapes and positions of these 
wonderful effigies,—erected by whom? 


Aztec Land. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1890. Crown 8vo. pp. x 355. $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou is certainly a great traveller, and as he must be begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of years, the quotation from N. P. Willis, 
on the title page of this volume, is felicitously appropriate : 


‘** The dust is old upon my sandal-shoon, 
And still 1 am a pilgrim.”’ 


He travels with his eyes open and supplements his historic readings 
with a wide observation of the land and people among whom he jour- 
neys. East, west, north and south, and around the world, he has 
been and has given instructive and entertaining report of what he has 
seen. The land which he now describes lies near us, our armies have 
invaded it, deprived it of more than one half of its territory, and dic- 
tated terms of peace in its capital; yet it is in many respects “a 
land afar off,” its manners, customs and general civilization find- 
ing their most exact parallel in remote Egypt., But it has great 
possibilities, and its present government, a Republic, modelled after 
the United States, is achieving great results and contains the prom- 
ise of greater things to come. At present, Romanism is its great- 
est foe, the people being priest-ridden by a narrow, bigoted 
and intolerant class of spiritual guides, opposed to improvement 
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and enlightenment of any kind. The following incident furnishes 
a good example of their interference and stupidity. Refering to the 
manner in which grain is still threshed out in Mexico by the 
tread of cattle, Mr. Ballou relates this fact: “An enterprising Amer- 
ican witnessed this primitive process not long since, and on returning 
to his northern home, resolved to take back with him to Mexico a 
modern threshing machine, and, being more desirous to introduce it 
for the benefit of the people than to make any money out of the oper- 
ation, he offered the machine at cost price. A native farmer was 
induced to put it on trial, when it was at once found that it not only 
took the place of a dozen men and boys, but also of twice that num- 
ber of animals. This was not all; the machine performed the work 
in less than one-quarter of the time required to do the same amount 
of work by the old method, besides rendering the grain in a perfectly 
clean condition. This would seem to be entirely satisfactory, and 
was so until it got to the ears of the priests. They came upon the 
ground to see the machine work, and were amazed. This would not 
answer, according to their ideas ; from their standpoint, it was a dan- 
‘gerous innovation. What might it not lead to? They therefore de- 
clared that the devil was in the machine, and absolutely forbade the 
peons to work with it! Their threats and warnings frightened their 
ignorant, servile parishioners out of their wits. ‘The machine was ac- 
cordingly shipped north of the Rio Grande, whence it came, to pre- 
vent the natives from destroying it, and cattle still tread out the grain 
which they render dirty and unfit for food, except in the most popu- 
lous centres, where modern machinery is being gradually introduced.” 
As church and state are now divorced, and Protestantism with its en- 
lightenment and progress is finding a foothold, Mexico will yet be 
redeemed from ignorance and superstition, as it has already been 
emancipated from political depotism. The resources of the land, 
its fertility and productiveness and its range of climate adapting it to 
all kinds of vegetation, indicate what the use of the improved imple- 
ments of modern civilization will do in making it a lucrative gar- 
den; while its immense mineral deposits, apparently inexhausti- 
ble, give promise of great wealth. Mr. Ballou’s detailed statements 
: these advantages will greatly enlighten the readers of “Aztec 
and.” 


System of Christian Theology by Henry B. Smith, D. D.. LL. D. Edited by 
illiam S. Karr, D, D., Professor of Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Fourth edition, revised. With anintroduction by Thomas S. Hastings, D. D., 
L. D. New York. A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1890. 8vo. pp, xx, 641, $2.00. 


This work originally appeared six years ago, and the present 
edition has as new features, the Introduction by Dr. Hastings, a 
Scriptural Index and a revision of foot-notes and correction of minor 
errors by the Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith. The book is made up 
of lectures given by the author as Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, the topics further elabo- 
tated by extracts from the author’s sermons. It has become a stand 
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ard work not only with Presbyterians, but also among the church at. 
large, and it is doubtless the ablest presentation of the theological 
sentiments especially endorsed by those who were known so many years 
as New School Presbyterians, among whom Dr. Smith, and the late 
Rev. Albert Barnes were conspicuously able leaders. Of the work 
before us, Dr. Hastings says that in one regard “this system of the- 
ology is unique, and so deserves, and is likely to secure, increasing 
attention. It is the only Christo-centric system which our American 
scholarship has given us.” Dr. Smith was a patient and laborious 
student, never content with simply repeating himself to his successive: 
classes, but constantly alert to modify his views as the results of his 
study demanded, and ever seeking the most forcible and lucid modes 
of expression. He gave himself, without reserve, to preparation for 
his work, and was enthusiastic in its prosecution. We commend the 
book before us to those who would peruse an able and candid _pres- 
entation of so-called evangelical theology. 


Calvinism Contrary to God’s Word and Man’s Moral Nature. By D. Fisk Har- 
ris. Published by the Author. Harmar, Ohio. 1890. 8vo. pp. 419, $1.50. 


Mr. Harris has read quite extensively, as is evident from the foot- 
notes on his pages, in preparing the work before us. He makes out 
a strong case against “ the horrible decrees, ” and justifies Coleridge’s. 
judgment that “Calvinism is the superfetation of blasphemy.” 
Glaring contradictions in Calvinistic writers are pointed out by Mr. 
Harris; and the fact that Calvinism leads to Universalism is supposed 
to be made out because many early Universalist preachers came from 
Calvinistic churches and retained Calvinistic views of the Divine Sov- 
ereignty. Murray, Winchester, Rich and Streeter are put in this cate- 
gory. The fact that they came out of Calvinistic churches is true 
enough but at that time what Arminian churches existed? Amer- 
ican theology was thoroughly Calvinistic. Calvinism is a poor 
thing, no doubt, and its writers are self-contradictory; but an 
equally industrious critic of Arminianism can make just as damaging 
a case against that form of so-called orthodoxy, and show just as glar- 
ing contradictions in its standard authors. Professor Girardeau, in his 
work Calvinism and Evangelical Arminianism, has, we are told (we 
have not seen his book), done just this. As to which side shall win 
in such a contest, we are as indifferent as the backwoodsman is re- 
ported to have been when his wife had a struggle with the bear. 


Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston and New York- 
. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891.Crown 8vo. pp. 319, $1.50. 


Happy Dr. Holmes! To very few men is there accorded the 
felicity which is so conspicuously his, of being as buoyant, hopeful, 
cheerful, thoroughly sunshiny in old age as in dawning manhood. 
A pure life and a heart always in tune with what is for the highest 
good of fellow-men, is the secret of his rare happiness. During the 
last twelve months we have eagerly cut the foldings of the pages of 
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the Atlantic Monthly as its several numbers have come to hand, and 
first of all read “‘ Over the Teacups.” Years ago, and it does not 
seem many, although it is really thirty-three, we were justas eager 
for the feast spread by the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and 
afterwards to meet at the same board the “ Professor,” and the 
“ Poet.” Between that “ Breakfast,” and the latter meal to which 
we now sit down with him, the passing years have been busily at work 
on the outer man, and on all the surroundings; but he is the same 
genial host, quick in his sympathies, hearty in his interest in all his 
guests ; his conversation sparkling with wit and with wisdom. ‘The 
characters with which he sips his tea are all real persons. We see 
their counterpart almost every day. Everybody falls in love with 
Number Five and hopes for the tutor’s success in winning her heart 
and hand. “The Cracked Teacup, ” Number Seven, with what Dr. 
Holmes calls a “ squinting brain,” the man concerning whose intel- 
lectual posture you never can safely predict anything, yet who now 
and then illumines the darkness with flashes of real genius; the Pro- 
fessor who says but little but always says it well; Deliliah, the dainty 
little figure, so demure and decorous, at last taking her seat with the 
rest, the Doctor’s belovéd ; the two Anexes, “ good-hearted girls, but 
human, like the rest of us; ” and the Director, who is no other than 
the “‘ Autocrat,” “ Professor” and “ Poet, ”’ not to be disguised, even 
if the attempt should be made. When “ the director turns preacher,” 
what a scoring he gives the old hateful theology, and how grandly his 
indignation and his faith both flame oui when he declares: “ All the 
reasoning in the world, all the proof-texts in old manuscripts, cannot 
reconcile this supposition of a world of sleepless and endless torment 
with the declaration that ‘God is love.’”’ Each chapter of this charm- 
ing book closes with a poem, suited to the theme of conversation which 
it follows. ‘The Broomstick Train, or the Return of the Witches, ” 
is one of the cleverest bits of verse the author has written. “ After 
the Curfew,” in which is tender personal reference to the late Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, is exquisite. ‘ At the Turn of the Road,” is 
a charming love-song ; while “Tartarus”’ will afford the theologian 
choice food for reflection. Although the conclusion of the volume 
warns us that this is probably the last of the ‘“ Grand Old Man’s ” 
connected work, it is a joy to know that in.the prospectus of the At- 
lantic Monthly for 1891, we haye the assurance that Dr. Holmes is 
to contribute to its pages. Far distant be the day when this assur- 
ance can no longer be given. 


The Sermon Bible. Matthew i-xxi. New York. A. C, Armstrong & Son. 
1890, 8vo, pp. 410, $1.50. 


This is the fifth volume in the promised series of twelve, and the 
first volume on the books of the New Testament. Like its predeces- 
sors, it is suggestive to the preacher, giving several excellent models 
of sermons, the productions of some of the wisest and most successful 
preachers in all parts of Christendom. We have been especially 
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pleased and helped by clever outlines of the discourses of eminent 
divines, such as Archbishop Trench, H. W. Beecher, F. D, Maurice, 
A. W. Momerie, Phillips Brooks, Dean Alford, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
J. Baldwin Brown, J. B. Mozley, Dr. Horace Bushnell, T. T. Mun- 
ger, F. W. Farrar, W. M. Taylor, F. A. Tholuck and others. It is 
a unique book, quite unlike any other Homiletical help, in that it 
gives well-selected models, besides numerous references to others eas- 
ily accessible. Its handy and convenient form is also one of its excel- 
lencies. The page is well printed and the binding is substantial. 


The Blue and the Gray Series. On the Blockade. By OliverZOptic. Boston, 
1891. Lee & Shepard. 12 mo. pp. 355, $1.50 


Pards. A Story of two Homeless Boys. By*Effle W. Merriman. Boston, 
1891. Lee & Shepard. pp. 202, $1.50. 


The Kelp Gatherers. A story of the Maine Coast. By J. T. Trowbridge. Bos- 
ton, 1891. Lee & Shepard. pp. 157, $1.00. 


Three excellent books for the Young People. The first named is 
the 3d in the series, and is as interresting as its predecessors. Christy 
Passford is still the hero; a patriotic, plucky young officer, who be- 
lieves in giving and is not afraid of taking hard knocks for the sake 
of his country’s cause. He is an ideal commander, but the author 
claims that “ his lofty tone and patriotic spirit were fully paralleled by 
veritable individuals during the war.”” There seems to be a little ex- 
agzeration in his uniformly successful exploits, still such a career was 
not impossible. The boys will greatly enjoy and appreciate the char- 
acter and spirit which he manifests. 

“Pards” is one of the best stories of its kind that we have ever 
read. ‘The “two homeless boys ” are heroic in their efforts for an 
honest living, strong and true in their friendship for each other, pa- 
tient and teachable in their varying fortunes, and alert to learn and 
practice the things which cultivate respect and secure success. The 
boys who read it,—and not one will be willing to stop till he gets to the 
end, who once begins to peruse it,—will be taught many valuable les- 
sons in morals and in manners. Parents may safely and gladly buy 
it for their children. 

It is sufficient to say of the “ Kelp-Gatherers, ” thatitis written by 
Mr. Trowbridge, who, as the boys well know, has the knack of telling 
a story in a manner that rivets attention and leaves a lasting impres- 
sion. This story inculecates lessons of honesty and integrity in a 
most healthy and persuasive manner, and appeals to the young con- 
science in an irresistible way. . 

We commend each of these books as worthy a place on the list 
sanctioned by our Book Commission. 


A Pocket Book of Private Devotions for Every Morning and Evening in the 
Week. With Prayers for some Particular Occasions. By the Rev. Hugh Hut- 
ton, M. A.. with an Introduction by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Boston. Lee and Shep- 
ard, 1891. 32 mo. pp. 134, 30 cents. 


This handsomely bound little volume of simple, devout and reason 
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ably brief prayers, which for convenience may be used as a whole or 
by paragraph, as they are subdivided, will prove beneficial, we 
doubt not, to those who may use them. They voice common 
needs, and set forth general themes for Thanksgiving and praise, 
and as a help in the expression of gratitude and desire, are 
well-worded and suggestive. 

Harvard Historical Monographs. No. 1. The Veto Power, Its Origin, Devel- 
opment and Function in the Government of the United States. (1789—1889). 
By Edward Campbell Mason, A. B., Instructor in Political Economy. Edited 


by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History. Boston. 
Ginn & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. 232, $1.00. 


The development and operation of the veto power in the gov- 
ernment of the United States is manifest in this admirable work. 
It is the first formal treatise ever written on the subject, and is full 
of valuable information, as the following headings of the several 
chapters, each containing numerous subdivisions, will indicate: Gen- 
esis of the Veto Power; Vetoes Affecting the Form of Govern- 
ment; Vetoes Affecting the Exercise of the Powers of Government ; 
Constitutional Procedure as to Vetoes; Political Development of the 
Veto Power. To these are added Six Appendices, relating to— 
Chronological List of Presidential Vetoes with References (1789- 
1889) : Chronological List of Presidential Protests (1789-1889) ; 
Chronological List of Vetoes sent to the Confederate Congress (1861 
-1865) ; Legislative Activity of the Presidents (1789-1889) ; Pro- 
visions of State Constitutions relative to the Veto; Bibliography of 
the Veto Power. 

As will be supposed, the information given under these several cap- 
tions is varied. It is also valuable in allowing an easy understand- 
ing of the original intent of the veto powei; why changes have been 
made ; and the chief, and sometimes contradictory grounds on which 
various executives have exercised it. The sources of the history of 
the veto are many; but the vetoes themselves, in the United States, 
and the reasons for them are drawn from the Government Records. 
The comments on the respective vetoes and the reasons therefor, are 
made in a judicial spirit, and in plain and lucid style. The Mono- 
graph is a valuable addition to political literature. 


Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little Giant Boab, and his Talking Raven, 
Tabib. By Ingersoll Lockwood. Profusely Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 
Boston, 1891, Lee & Shepard. 4to pp. 302, $2.00. 

The Author’s “ Little Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bul- 
ger,”’ brought out last year by Lee & Shepard, was so well received 
and so heartily enjoyed by old and young alike, that all will be glad 
to welcome another work of a similar kind from the same pen. The 
hero of this story is a Spaniard of the olden time, and the book has 
the aroma and flavor of the antique and the Spanish from begin- 
ning to end. The wonderful Raven’s epic is here generously com- 
bined with a pleasing comedy; and the improbable exploits of the 
bird and his master are narrated with all the vouchers of truth itself. 
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Lovers of novelties will find here very much to attract them, and the 
boys will revel in the story. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic. , 


Select Notes. A commentary on the International Lessons for 1891. Explan- 
atory, doctrinal and practical ; with illustrations, maps, ra chronology of 
the Old Testament, chronology and harmony of the life of Christ, suggestions to 
teachers, library references. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. 
Studies in the Old Testament History from the Division of the Kingdom to the 
Captivity. Studies in the Gospel according to John, Boston. W. A. Wilde & 
Co. 8vo. pp. 389. $1.25. 


That this is the seventeenth year of the issue of these “Select 
Notes,” indicates a previously recognized value in the volumes as 
aids in understanding and teaching the Scriptures embraced in the 
International Lessons. A reputation has been established issuing in 
the well-weighed opinion of an authority in such matters that, “ The 
teacher cannot find anything so perfectly adapted to his needs as 
‘Select Notes.’” The fact is also frequently brought to our notice 
that the editors of all denominational lesson sheets draw very largely 
from Peloubet. The “ Explanatory” portion, especially in matters of 
history, biography and archaeology. is invaluable; the “ Practical 
Suggestions,” although they not unfrequently show the obliqueness 
of the sectarian squint of the author, contain very much that is help- 
ful from any Christian standpoint ; and the same may be said of the 
‘Suggestions to Teachers,” so affluent are they in simple and homely 
illustrations ; while the “ Literary References” show great familiarity 
with a wide range of reading of authorities sure to enlighten and 
help whoever consults them. The pictorial illustrations of the book, 
both the full paged and those which are scattered in the text, are 
well executed, and the maps are engraved expressly for the work 
from the most recent surveys. A teachers’ meeting in which the “Se- 
lect Notes” have no place, loses, no matter what other aids may be 
employed, a most efficient help in preparation for teaching the Sun- 
day school lesson. 


Summerland. Illustrated from the Original Designs by Margaret Mac Donald 
Pullman. Engraved on Wood and Printed under the direction of George T. An- 
drew. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard. Size 9 1-2x 12 1-2 inches. $3.75. 


This beautiful oblong quarto, with Artistic Cover of two colored 
cloths, beautifully ornamented, with full gilt edges, is another marked 
addition in paper, printing and binding, to Lee & Shepard's famous 
art books. The illustrations which fill the volume bring before us the 
beautiful still-life of the most delightful season of the year and de- 
monstrate that Mrs. Pullman not only possesses talent of a high or- 
der, but also a true conception of what is peculiar to the season which 
she pictures before us. “ Summerland ” breathes through all its pages, 
and each full-page illustration is ushered in by a gem from the artist’s 
pencil, giving the title, each of which is a poem in itself. The artist 
takes her friends “ up the winding path that suggests the cottage life 
_ just over the hills, with its warm blue breathings of the hidden 
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hearth ;”” over the “soft hills studied with flowers,” made musical 
with the “chirp of birds and bleat of sheep ;” into “meadows with 
perfumed air,” beside “ the brook fringed with flowing grasses and 
cool, quiet reflections ;” thence to the softly gliding river, 


‘* Where the reeds and rushes are long and rank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank ;’’ 


through the “ balmy pine woods” to the Old Homestead on the sands, 


‘* Where the tide is low, but soft and slow 
Is creeping higher up the lea,” 
and the sea is blue with heaven’s own reflection. The treatment of 
the subject is such that the heart is touched, and made to feel that 
the goodness of God is most wonderfully manifest in His works, and 
in the power which He gives them to charm and refine the human 
soul. 


The Works of Epictetus. Consisting of his Discourses, in Four Books, the En- 
chiridion and Fragments. Translated from the Greex by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. A new and revised edition, In two volumes. Boston. Little, Brown. 
& Co. 1899, 12mo. pp. xvii. 221; iv. 288. $2.50. 


This admirable translation of the works of Epictetus, the noblest 
aud purest among the Greek Philosophers, who aimed not at produc- 
ing marvelous theories of metaphysics, but at improving men by 
sound practical advice, giving ethical enlightenment and exhortations 
to all, is a welcome favor not only to those who have known some- 
thing of him in his native tongue, but also to all who may here first. 
become acquainted with him. Living in Rome as the slave of Epaph- 
roditus, in the first century of our era, and subsequently becoming 
free and teaching philosophy in the Eternal City ; banished with all 
other philosophers by Domitian, but afterwards treated with great fa- 
vor when Hadrian became Emperor, his faithful disciple Arrian, a. 
man of the highest character, both as a philosopher and as an histo- 
rian, became the reporter of all his sayings, and so made their preser- 
vation to this day, possible. Origen, the great scholar among the 
Christian Fathers, greatly admired these writings and declared that 
they had done more good than those of Plato. Marcus Aurelius 
ranked Epictetus with Socrates; and some thinkers of subsequent. 
generations have attributed to him an unquestioned greatness. His 
Discourses are elaborations of his fundamental postulate that all 
things receive their character from our judgment concerning them. 
The will is free, and we are what we are by the manner in which we 
accept the inevitable and control the events and moods which it is 
possible for us to change. In the Enchiridion, or Manual, many 
pithy sentences enforce this truth. The whole aim of what Epicte- 
tus said. was to waken the moral powers of men and bring them in 
subjection to the law of righteousness. 

A quarter of a century ago, Mr Higginson revised for publica- 
tion Mrs. Elizabeth Carter’s English translation of the works before 
us, at that time the only translation to be had in our tongue and this 
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he has now so worked over that her werk is eclipsed by what he has 
re-translated. As the former effort has long been out of print, this 
comes to us with freshness and beauty. The publishers have put it 
into substantial and handsome style and form, and the literary world 
is greatly their debtor. 

From an Old Love Letter. A New Art Work by Irene E. Jerome. Lee & 
Shepard. 1890. 4to. Antique Binding. $1.00. 

This latest production of Miss Jerome’s pencil, is an exceedingly 
appropriate gift to tender at this Christmas season to a religious 
friend. Each page contains an apt quotation concerning the Divine 
Love from the New Testament. The words are set in ornamental 
lettering, surrounded by an original design in the old missal style of 
colors and gold, printed in fae simile of Miss Jerome’s original 
drawings, than which nothing could be more appropriate. The 
cover, with appropriate designs, is printed on rich antique paper, tied 
with silk floss which is secured by aseal. In selecting either Christ- 
mas or Easter gifts do not overlook this. 


Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. he ow ae and 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 16mo. pp. iv., 318. $1.2 


The last work of Mr. and Mrs. Ward,—“ The Master of the Ma- 
gicians,’’—noticed in the QuARTERLY for October, 1890, had for its 
foundation the life of Daniel, one of the most interesting characters 
in the Old Testament. Here they have taken their theme from the 
New Testament, and around Lazarus, of whom but little is actually 
known, have woven a romance, sensuous in its coloring and ex- 
tremely voluptuous in some of its sentiments. Lazarus is in love with 
Zahara, the daughter of Annas, the High Priest, who vainly strives 
to keep them apart. In their behalf Jesus works several miracles, 
even to walking on the sea with Zahara in his arms, in the midst of a 
terrible storm, that he may bring her to her distracted lover. The 
cause of the death of Lazarus is a trick played upon him by Annas 
in revenge for a clandestine meeting with Zahara, and their marriage 
speedily follows his resurrection ; while personal hate therefor prompts 
Annas to the part which he plays i in our Lord’s arrest and crucifixion. 
Whatever the motive of the writers may have been, the result is that 
they have vulgarized and belittled the leading characters in their 
story. At all events, the realism at which they aimed is far from 
being—as they say in a note the “ practically real” may be— “in ac- 
cord with the highest Christian sensitiveness.”’ 


A Digest of English and American Literature. By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. 
‘Chicago. S. C. Griggs & Co. 1890. pp. 378. 

Prof. Welsh was an eminent and industrious student of English 
literature, and the book before us was the last production from his 
busy pen. Itisa condensed parallel view of the history of literature in 
England and the United States from the time of the Roman invasion 
down to the present. It is divided into ten Chapters and an Appen- 
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dix, as follows: I. Anglo-Saxon Period, A. D. 449-1066; II. An- 
glo-Norman Period, 1066-1350; III. Chaucerian Period, 1350- 
1412; IV. Barren Period, 1412-1513; V. Renaissance Period, 
1513-1625; VI. Puritain Period, 1625-1660; VII. Restoration 
and Revolution, 1660-1710; VIII. Critical Period, 1710-1784; IX. 
A Creative Period, 1784-1837 ; X. Victorian Age, 1837-. 

A novel, convenient and instructive feature of this book con- 
sists in the arrangement of its material on the pages facing each 
other. They are divided into four columes, in the first of which 
we have a chronological table of Events, in the second the Char- 
acteristics of the period, in the third the names of eminent Writers 
of that time, and in the fourth a brief Description of their writ- 
ings. Occasionally blank spaces in each column give opportunity 
to the student to record such facts as he may be able to obtain, 
thus tending in the most effective manner to fix facts and dates 
in memory. The book is a handsome specimen of printing, paper 
and binding, and cannot fail to be serviceable in either a public 
or a private library. It is just what the general reader needs to 
have close at hand. 

If at times, as seems to be the case, the compiler fails to give 
to certain writers their true rank, the book affords facilities for 
the correction of such errors by the critical reader. 


Christian Types of Heroism. A Study of the Heroic — under Christianity. 


By John Coleman Adams, D.D. Boston. Universalist 
16mo. pp. 208. 75 cents. 


blishing House. 1891.. 


This is a unique examination and treatment of the superficial charge 
made against Christianity, “that it bestows a special patronage upon. 
the passive virtues,” and that therefore, its success would be “a 
feeble society of human beings.” After a remarkably terse analysis 
of the relation of the active and passive virtues, showing that true 
heroism and valor are never produced by rashness, self-assertion, in- 
subordinate self-will, but must of necessity be characterized by patience, 
self-control and submission to authority, Dr. Adams advances a great 
mass of irrefutable proof that the Christian Martyrs, Apologists, Her- 
mits and Monks, Prelates and Knights, Reformers, Missionaries, 
Philanthropists and Statesmen, present the best attested instances of 
the truest heroism known among men. As a reply to the specific 
criticism against the religion of Jesus, the argument is full and 
complete; while as a book for general reading, it is the peer of 
any in point of style, interest and wholesome instruction. The 
language is simple and vigorous ; the spirit of the statements is ad- 
mirable in their well combined justice and charity; the analysis of 
character,—particularly noticeable in what is said of Lincoln and 
Gladstone,—evinces a deep and thorough study of the careers of the 
eminent examples chosen; and the impression left upon the reader 
cannot fail to include this, that the Gospel is “the Wisdom and Power 
of God.” In all that relates to the mechanism and appearance of 
book making, the Publishing House has here achieved a sure success. 
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The Universalist Register; giving Statistics of the Uuiversalist Church, and 
other Denominational Information, ete., for 1891. Edited by Richard Eddy, D. D, 
Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1891. 12mo. pp. 112. 25 cents. 

The Register, first issued in 1836, is here before us as the fifty- 
sixth number that has annually shown our Church its condition and 
strength. In spite of many confessed difficulties in making such a 
Year Book complete, it may be said that this year it makes its nearest 
approach to perfection and accuracy that has yet characterized its 
pages. No preacher among us can afford to be without it, and all 
Universalist families will be instructed by its perusal. Publisher and 
editor will each be grateful for any criticism which points out errors 
or suggests a remedy for defects. 


Mothers’ Portfolio. A book for sane Mother. Containing Messages from 
Freebel and the Kindergarten, for the Benefit of the Little Folks. Edited b 
Cora L. Stockham and Emily A. Kellogg. Illustrated. Chicago. Alice B. 
Stoci ham & Co. 1889. Royal 4to. pp. 422. $2 25. 


To Mothers of active, bright and busy children, this beautiful vol- 
ume is worth much more than it costs. Many inventors and workers 
have had a hand in its construction, and the tired Mother will find on 
every page something that will help her to amuse and instruct her 
little ones. Hand, head and heart will each and all be interested, 
occupied and blessed, as these attractive and practical exercises draw 
upon their resources. ‘The book is none the less valuable to teachers 
than to mothers. Especially adapted as a supplement to Kindergarten 
instruction, it cannot fail to be a help to all who love children and who 
would provide them with healthy amusement. We cannot begin to 
enumerate its good things in this necessarily brief notice ; but we feel 
confident that it is much the best book for interesting and instructing 
little children that has been published. Its many illustrations and its 
handsome binding enhance its attractiveness. 


History, Prophecy and Gospel. rots Sermons on the International Sun- 
y E. 


day School Lessons for 1891. Edited enjamin Andrews, D. D., L. L. D., 
oo . University. Boston. Silver, Burdett & Co. 1891. 8vo. pp. 
viii, 461. (16. 


In the last year of his occupancy of the pulpit, we heard Dr. Albert 
Barnes say to his congregation that it was his firm conviction that the 
most profitable kind of preaching both for the minister and his people 
was the Expository ;—that if he had his ministry to live over again 
he should make that a very prominent feature of his pulpit ministra- 
tions. Albert Barnes was a remarkable preacher, certainly the best 
sermonizer to whom we ever listened, and in making the declaration 
given above, he spoke not only from a valuable personal experience, 
but also from an extended, keen and wise observation of the pulpit 
work of others. 

The book before us is the result of a similar conviction in the 
mind of its talented editor, the deservedly popular President of 
Brown University, who, in the Preface expresses his hope “ that the 
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volume will do something to stimulate among Baptists the habit of 
expository preaching.” And he expresses his confident belief “ that 
the resume herein given of Old Testament history between Solomon 
and the Captivity is to be matched in correctness and vivacity no- 
where in the whole literature of the subject. ” 

The volume comes to us at so late an hour that we have not been 
able to give it the critical examination we desire to; but a cursory 
glance at it as a whole, with the special reading of here and there a 
discourse, assures us that we shall find great profit from it as we 
make preparation for our Sunday school work during the year which 
it covers. Of course, we find several things which are out of har- 
mony with our ideas of exegesis and interpretation. This is to be 
expected, and the absence of it would argue strongly against the 
honesty of the writers, who profess to hold the views which we an- 
tagonize. It has also this great advantage, that it acquaints us with 
their own beliefs and methods of statement, at first hand, and not as 
reported by others, — a very important and decided advantage, in- 
deed. So far as we have examined, however, we discover very much 
more to agree to than to dissent from; a conviction which grows 
upon us, as we examine the greater part of recent theological litera- 
ture, that Christian believers in all sects have more points of har- 
mony in belief than they have of conflict, and which points to the 
coming of the time when a broader and more just platform of Chris- 
tian Union than is now insisted on, shall be erected as common 
ground on which “ all who love Our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, ” 
may stand and work together. 

The publishers, who have put the work in most excellent form, 
from a just desire for its wide circulation offer three copies for 
$4.50 ; five copies for $6.25, twenty-five copies for $25.00, and add 


a copy free to any person who will get up a club of the latter number. 


Heroes of the Nations. Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism 
for Existence. By C. R. L. Fletcher, A.M. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
& London. 1890. 12mo. pp. xviii, 316. $1.50. 


Mr. Fletcher here gives us the result of a critical and paiustaking 
study of the life and character of the great defender of Protestant- 
ism, the Lion of the North, as depicted by the best Swedish and 
German authorities, the King’s letters, and allavailable contemporary 
literature bearing on the momentous “Thirty Years’ War.” He 
has also carefully read, among modern authorities, the “ History of 
Gnstavus Adolphus. By John L. Stevens, LL. D.,” noticed in the 
QuARTERLY for April, 1888. From all these sources, he has, with 
wonderful facility of condensation, brought into the compass of his 
I‘mited number of pages a most satisfactory account of the state of 
of affairs in Europe and the critical condition of Sweden, when Gus- 
tavus at the age of seventeen years, ascended the throne; his war 
with Poland, and the great advantages in subsequent German cam- 
paigns, of his capture of Prussian and Polish ports; his genius in 
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strategy and tactics which made him an innovator in warfare, taking 
rank with the greatest Europeans of modern times, Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon ; his struggle against inadequate resources; the 
brilliancy of his victories ; the “unparalleled manner in which he kept 
his troops in hand both in success and in defeat; and his heroic death 
on the field of his greatest prowess and victory. Very rarely, if 
ever, is a clearly connected recital of events extending over such a 
long period, brought into such small compass. If writers of subse- 
quent volumes in this interesting series reach the high level of ex- 
cellence attained by Mr. Fletcher, the publishers may be sure of 
creating a demand for the volumes which will be most gratifying to 
their ambition. 


The Sto - — Nations. The Jews Under Roman Rule. By W. D. Morri- 
son. New G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 12mo. pp. xxx, 426. $1.50. 


To the student of the New Testament this is an important and in- 
teresting volume. Asa compilation and re-setting of reliable state- 
ments concerning the Jews in the days of Christ’s personal labors in 
Palestine, made in voluminous and expensive books, it will prove a 
treasure house tothe average preacher whose income does not per- 
mit him the luxury of a large library, but who cannot afford to be 
without the information here given. The understanding of the New 
Testament and the ability to satisfactorily explain it to others, de- 
pends in no small degree, on a knowledge of the times, the govern- 
ment and the people in the Holy Land at that period. Mr. Morri- 
son has by conscientious and thorough study and with great care told 
the story of the Jews under Roman rule, from the time the all-con- 
quering eagle first stretched his wings over Judea to the date of the 
utter destruction of the National life of the once highly favored 
people, — a period of about three hundred years, from B. C. 164 to 
A. D. 135. 


Religious rites, ceremonies, doctrines, sects, modes of worship and 
various customs alluded to with more or less frequency in the Gos- 
pels, are fully described, as they are not in any other single volume 
of which we have information. The political condition of the Jews, 
the limitations of their authority imposed by Roman law, and its 
effect in dividing them into various parties, some quiescent and 
others rebellious and turbulent, are clearly explained, thereby throw- 
ing light on the treatment which Jesus received at the hands of rep- 
resentatives of these differences, and on many of the incidents of his 
trial and crucifixion, as also on many expressions in his discourses. 

We heartily commend the volume as a useful one for all preachers. 


All the volumes noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Litera- 
ture,’ will bé found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArticLE VII. 
The Christianity of Christ. . 


SErconp PAPER 


THE aim of the present series of papers is to throw some 
light, if possible, upon the question of the amount of truth in 
the common statement that we do not know with any certainty 
what Jesus of Nazareth really did hold and teach ; that he was 
probably very largely a man of his times, sharing for the most 
part the prevalent views of his people ; and that Christianity, 
as it is to be found in the whole New Testament, owes its 
origin largely to other minds. As bearing upon this question, 
it was proposed to investigate the contents of the religious teach- 
ing of the words of Jesus himself as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Those Gospels are based upon a common body of 
tradition, preserved in Jewish circles. They are not likely to 
present Jesus as broader or more Christian than he really was. 

The former paper carried this investigation to the subject of 
Eschatology. The present continues it from that point. 

VI. Eschatology. Jesus’ teaching of the Last Things, in- 
cluding the Kingdom of God, the Resurrection, Judgment, and 
the Final Outcome of the Moral Universe. 

It should be said at the outset that owing to faulty exegesis, 
much has often been included under this head which does not 
properly belong there. I do not think we shall find Christ’s 
teaching of the Kingdom of God, nor that of Judgment, when 
we examine them, to be in any true sense eschatological. Yet 
they have been popularly supposed to be, and we may as well 
consider them here, and let the true doctrine respecting them 
appear from our examination. 

1. Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom of God, or Kingdom of 
Heaven. The phrase was not new, but had been a familiar 
one in Jewish circles for generations before Christ’s day. It 
had its roots in the ancient theocracy, and especially in the 
predictions of the prophecy of Daniel (ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). 
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The Kingdom of God meant to every Jew the consummated, 
complete, fulfilled theocracy in its glory. It doubtless meant 
the same to Jesus. If there is any difference between his idea 
and theirs, it will probably be found in§the manner of the ful- 
fillment — whether literal or otherwise. There is no doubt. 
that the fulfillment looked for by the7most of the Jews, at 
least, was a literal one — the throwing off of the hated Roman 
yoke, the re-establishment of the royal throne of David, the 
Messiah the perpetual king, Jerusalem the capital of the 
world, and an era of unexampled earthly splendor. The ele- 
ment of righteousness was often present to their minds as a 
condition of the enjoyment by the nation of the coming king- 
dom. The Rabbis often taught that the sins of the people 
would delay the coming of the kingdom. But they did not 
rise to the Christian idea, as expressed‘‘by Paul, that “ the 
kingdom of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit ”’ (Rom. xiv. 17). 

Did Jesus share in the ideas of his countrymen as to the 
nature of the kingdom which he as Messiah was to establish, 
or did he transcend them? If he transcended them, how far? 
Did he rise to the full height of what we recognize as the Chris- 
tian conception of the Kingdom of God, ‘or onlyzjpart way? 
Here, in Jesus’ usage of this phrase inherited from his country- 
men, is one of the crucial questions in its} bearing upon our 
main inquiry as to whether Christianity as we know it, came 
from Christ, or largely, perhaps chiefly, from other sources. 

He certainly does not break wholly with the old theocratic 
idea. At the very beginning of his teaching, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, he warns his hearers against supposing that he 
has come to destroy the Law. His mission is{'not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. He who shall disregard one of the least of its 
precepts, and teach men so, though not absolutely barred from 
the kingdom, shall have an exceedingly low place in it 
(Mt. v. 17-19). Further along in the discourse he gives some 
examples of the fulfillments he has come to bring about, all of 
them in the line of the substitution of the inner suggestion and 
principle of the Mosaic law for its outward, literal shell, of 
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righteousness of purpose instead of mere righteousness of con- 
duct. In the same line is the verse immediately following 
those quoted: “ For I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven (Mt. v. 20). None, 
surely, could exceed the Scribes and Pharisees in their kind of 
righteousness, the outward. Jesus was setting up a different 
kind of righteousness as the condition of entrance into the 
kingdom — the inward — and excluding from it the very class 
who regarded themselves, and by the Jewish people were gen- 
erally regarded, as the leaders in the coming kingdom. This 
is not falling in with the prevalent ideas of his countrymen. 
It is a departure from them, a radical departure, and a hazard- 
ous one, as the event proved. 

His radical departure from the prevalent national idea of the 
kingdom is yet more sharply set forth in other passages. 
Mt. viii. 5-13. After praising the faith of the centurion who 
came asking him to heal his servant, and declaring it above 
anything he had found among his own countrymen, he goes on 
to say that many should come from the east and the west and 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom should be cast out. 
That the Gentiles should be admitted to such full and equal 
participation in the kingdom of the Messiah as this language 
would indicate would have seemed to Jesus’ contemporaries a 
sufficiently startling departure from the common views ; that 
the chosen people, the sons of the Kingdom, could in any way 
forfeit their right to it, utterly preposterous. He taught the 
same thing during that last stormy week of his life, taught it 
in Jerusalem, in the temple, indeed, flung it in the very faces 
of the hierarchy, in the parables of the Vineyard let out to 
Husbandmen (Mt. xxi. 33-46) and the Marriage Feast (Mt. 
xxii, 2-14). The kingdom shall be taken away from Israel 
because she did not prove worthy, and given to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof. Israel has refused to enter. She 
did not want such a feast as the king offered. Therefore the 
doors shall be thrown wide open to all who will make the fit 
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preparation, symbolized by the wedding garment. The ac- 
count states that these parables excited the enmity of the 
Pharisaic party. This is perfectly natural. Nothing else 
could have been expected. But the bitterness and deadliness 
of their anger at this teaching of Jesus is the exact measure of 
his departure from their ideas of the character of the kingdom 
which the Messiah was to set up. They did not want thekind 
of kingdom he had been preaching. Their spirit was wholly 
alien from it. They did not intend to obey its laws as Jesus 
had set them forth. It was Jesus’ fearless teaching of an idea 
of the kingdom to which they did not wish to conform, and 
his scathing denunciation of their hollow and formal teaching 
and unrighteous lives, that aroused their deadly anger. If he 
had come preaching the kind of kingdom they expected and 
wanted they would have been first and foremost to welcome 
him. The Pharisees were the leaders of the people; their 
views were the people’s views. 

Jesus points the contrast between the kingdom of God as he 
conceives it and the consummated theocracy of the national 
expectation quite as strikingly in some of his recorded teach- 
ings to the little circle of his own disciples. After he had set 
forth the parable of the sower to the multitude, the disciples 
came to him, asking why he used this obscure method of teach- 
ing. His reply was: ‘ Unto you it is given te know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given” 
(Mt. xiii. 11). This surely indicates a very different kingdom 
from the national expectation. There was no mystery about 
that. It was precisely because it was of a totally different 
character that there were any mysteries in it to be learned. 
Compare Jesus’ words in the interpretation of the parable: 
“When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and under- 
standeth it not, then cometh the evil one, and snatcheth away 
that which hath been sown in his heart ” (vs. 19) — looking in 
the same direction, to something new, different from the ex- 
pected word of the kingdom. Mt. xiii. 38: ‘The good seed 
are the children of the kingdom ; the tares are the sons of the 
evil one” —a distinction based upon character, not upon 
birth, and wholly ignoring national lines. 
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In some respects the most striking passage of all is Mt. xi. 
7-11. After sending back by the two disciples of the im- 
prisoned Forerunner his answer to the question of their master, 
very natural under the circumstances, whether he were the ex- 
pected Deliverer, he turned to the multitude and began to 
speak of John. ‘“ What went ye out into the wilderness to 
see? A reed shaken with the wind? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much more 
than a prophet. This is he of whom it is written, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way 
before thee. Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater than John the 
Baptist ; yet he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.” If the kingdom of heaven were simply the 
consummated Jewish theocracy, fulfilled according to the 
prevalent national ideal, John the Baptist would inevitably 
have been the most conspicuous figure in it next to the Messiah 
himself. No figure in the whole range of Bible history is 
more typical of the best spirit and genius of the old theocracy 
and of the Jewish national ideals of the time than he. Yet 
Jesus, after pronouncing upon him an encomium such as no 
other ever received from such a source, in the very next 
breath excludes him from the kingdom of heaven, and de- 
clares that the humblest beginner in that kingdom is greater 
than he. The kingdom of heaven which Jesus came to bring 
in was something new, radically different from the popular 
expectation. John did not apprehend that fact, but shared in 
the popular idea. Therefore he could not as yet enter it. 

These passages seem to me abundantly sufficient to make it 
clear that Jesus did not, even according to the most Judaistic 
of his biographers (for all citations under this head have been 
from Matthew alone), share in the idea of the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven prevalent among his countrymen, but far 
transcended it. This is true even of the highest and best form 
of the national idea as exemplified in John the Baptist. 

How far did he transcend it? Did he come up to the full 
Christian ideal as stated by St. Paul :—“ The kingdom of 
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God is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” 
(Rom. xiv. 17)? 

He makes the qualifications for membership in the kingdom 
wholly inward, the disposition and intent of the heart, not at 
all outward and ceremonial. They are such as humility: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven (Mt. v. 3) ; the childlike temper, humility and docility: 
“ Except ye become as little children ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven” (Mt. xviii. 8,4). This in answer to 
the question of the disciples, prompted by the national idea 
which they still held. Who shall be greatest in the coming 
kingdom? Compare Mt. xix. 14: “ Suffer the little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such [i. e. of 
persons of childlike temper] is the kingdom of heaven.” A 
forgiving spirit, Mt. xviii. 21-85 —the parable of the king 
and his debtor. The king is forgiving; those who enter his 
kingdom must be like him. The kingdom involves stricter 
moral standards than th» old order. It enjoins the peculiarly 
Christian virtues of forbearance, even to the point of non-re- 
sistance, and of love of enemies, and places before its members 
no less lofty an ideal than absolute moral perfection, like the 
perfection of the All-Holy (Mt. v. 21 ff, 27 ff, 33 ff, 38 ff, 48 ff, 
48). There is a new and closer relation of God to men than 
under the old order, set forth under the term Father, and in 
accordance with this new relation, a new and different way of 
dealing with men —not according to desert, for no son earns 
anything at a father’s hands, but according to the needs of the 
child and the perfect wisdom and all-embracing love of the 
Father (Mt. xx. 1 ff, the parable of the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard). These latter points have been touched upon before, 
but have a peculiar force in this connection. 

In brief, Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom of God may be 
fairly summed up thus: It is a new and better order of things 
characterized by a closer and more intimate relationship of 


God to men, symbolized by the term Father, by higher, indeed 
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perfect moral standards, wholly inner in character, and by an 
ideal which consists in likeness to God and perfection like his 
perfection. I see not what this conception has in common 
with what we know to have been the prevalent expectations 
among Jesus’ countrymen. The whole substance of it is new. 
The name only is the same. On the other hand, I see not how 
it falls short, save in formal statement, of the teaching of Paul 
or John. The full Christian conception of the Kingdom of 
God is in the teachings of Christ as Matthew, the Judaizer of 
the Synoptists, records them. 

When, according to Jesus’ teaching in the Synoptists, was 
the Kingdom of Heaven to come ? 

We have here a capital illustration of the power of dog- 
matic prejudice to render otherwise clear-headed and compe- 
tent scholars blind to the plainest evidence against a prede- 
termined conclusion, while acute to seek and find evidence in 
its support, even where none exists, and perfectly unscrupulous 
in the adoption of viclent interpretations — and all the while 
blandly unconscious of any of these defects. 

This question is naturally an exceedingly plain one. Yet 
dogmatic prejudice has introduced many opinions where there 
is room for but one, has given rise to a voluminous literature 
for which there was no occasion, and in general made what is 
really a very simple question appear to be a very complicated 
one. 

The fundamental vice of what is still the prevalent view of 
the matter is in beginning at the wrong end. It has been 
assumed at the outset, whether consciously or not, but really, 
and treated as something settled and to be maintained at all 
hazards, that the judgment scene in Mt. xxv. 31-46 refers to 
the (also assumed) so-called final judgment, or universal assize 
in the spirit world, after an assumed final winding up of the 
affairs of this world and its destruction. In order to support 
this assumption, the plainest statements of time are ignored, 
arbitrary breaks are made in obviously connected discourse, 
and a whole structure of false exegesis built up. 

One has but to begin at the beginning, interpret the words 
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of Jesus naturally, let him give us his doctrine of the nature 
and times of his kingdom instead of trying to force one of our 
own upon him, and the question will find a very plain and 
speedy answer. 

Jesus began his ministry by proclaiming that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand (Mt. iv. 7). John the Baptist had made 
the same proclamation before (iii. 2). Jesus commissioned 
his disciples to make it throughout Israel (x. 7). Swedenborg 
boldly says that when Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand he meant to indicate not the nearness in time of the event 
predicted, but its certainty. Many modern exegetes have jug- 
gled with these and other yet more unmistakable notes of time. 
in a way less open, perhaps, but equally indefensible. 

The time of the coming of the kingdom is fixed most ex- 
plicitly in Mt. xvi. 28: “ Verily I say unto you, there be some 
of them that stand here who shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 

The passage which has suffered most manipulation is Jesus’ 
so-called eschatological discourse in Mt. xxiv., xxv., spoken in 
answer to the disciples’ question “Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming and of the 
end of the age? (Mt. xxiv. 3). The usual expedient of modern 
interpreters is to divide the discourse, admitting the reference: 

‘of the first part to events which took place in that generation, 
but maintaining that at some point the subject changes, so that 
the latter part, the judgment scene at least, refers to the final 
winding-up of earthly affairs—that is, is truly eschatological. 
But even aside from the fact that there is no natural break or 
point of transition in the discourse—in consequence of which 
interpreters havé been by no means agreed as to the place of 
the change—the position of the note of time in xxiv. 34: “ This 
generation shall not pass away, till all these things be accom- 
plished ”—renders any possible division entirely useless for the 
support of the eschatological reference of any part of it, even 
the judgment scene. For before this note of time, in vs. 30, it: 
is said: “Then shall they see the Son of man coming on the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” This was one 
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of the things which should be accomplished before that genera- 
tion passed away. And the judgment scene in xxv. 31ff. is 
expressly made coincident in time with the coming of the Son 
of map in his glory. 

The erroneous interpretation of Christ’s teaching respecting 
the time of his coming to set up his kingdom has been greatly 
fostered, in the popular mind, at least, by an erroneous transla- 
tion of a phrase used by his disciples in their ‘question 
to their Master—“the end,” or “consummation, of the 
age.” This phrase has commonly been rendered the “end of 
the world.” Even the revision does but little better, putting 
the only true rendering in the margin as an alternative transla- 
tion. The meaning of this phrase in the time of Christ is per- 
fectly well understood. For generations back the Jews had 
been accustomed to divide time into this age, meaning the 
then present, old dispensation, and the coming age, meaning 
the new and brighter order of things to be brought in by the 
Messiah. The end or consummation of the age, meant the close: 
of the former and the beginning of the latter. The word ren- 
dered end does not mean end in the sense of destruction, nor 
does the one rendered world have any reference to the physical 
universe, but means an age, a dispensation, an order of things. 
Doubtless very many of the early Christians believed that the 
consummation of the age would be accompanied by the destruc- 
tion of the physical universe, interpreting literally the predic- 
tions of Jesus and those of the Old Testament prophets which 
they so much resembled. Paul seems to have shared in this 
belief, at least until near the close of his life. But the event. 
proved that these prophecies were not fulfilled, in a literal sense 
at least, when Jesus said they would be. The case, then, is 
this. Either they were fulfilled when he said they would be, 
but in a spiritual, not in a literal sense, or, if they are ever to 
be fulfilled in a literal sense, the fulfillment is yet in the future, 
and these exceedingly definite notes of time must be got over 
im some way. 

Now the terms in which the character of the event predicted 
is described are in their nature figurative—indeed, are largely 
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echoes of terms known to be used in a figurative sense in the 
‘Old Testament. But what possible room for figure is there in 
so plain, matter-of-fact a statement as that “This generation 
shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled”? No, unless 
Jesus was mistaken, the events, whatever they were, which he 
predicted in these prophecies, occurred, all of them, centuries ° 
ago, within the lifetime of some who heard his words. 

We come, therefore, from the Synoptical record of Jesus’ 
teachings, to this conclusion respecting the time of the advent 
of the Kingdom of God. 

It came, in its germ, when the king came who was to set it 
up, that is, with the beginning of the public ministry of Jesus. 
He himself seems to date it from that point. “For all the 
prophets and the law prophesied until John ”—that is to say, 
the old covenant was until that time the recognized order of 
God’s dealings with men (Mt. xi. 13). “But from the days 
of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence and men of violence take it by force ”, referring to the 
eager striving after the new kingdom and anxiety to enter it 
which began with the Baptist’s preaching, and was so charac- 
teristic a feature of Jesus’ earlier ministry (Mt. xi. 12). Two 
other passagés imply the presence of the kingdom already, 
while Jesus was upon earth. Mt. xii. 28: “ But if I by the 
Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you”—because the king is present in his power. 
Lk. xvii. 20, 21 conveys the same idea: “ Being asked by the 
Pharisees when the kingdom of God cometh, he answered, The 
kingdom ef God cometh not with observation; neither shall 
they say, Lo, here! or, There! for, lo, the kingdom of God is 
in the midst of you”—that is to say, the kingdom is here 
already, in the person of its king, whom you have not recog- 
nized. 

But a new reign is not said fully and formally to begin until 
that which preceded it is definitely superseded and done away 
with. Hence the kingdom of God could not come in this full 
sense, as the sole recognized divine order of things, until the 
Old Covenant was completely put away, as it was in the final 
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complete overthrow of the Holy City and its temple at the hands 
of the Romans, in A. D. 70. Here comes in the fulfillment of 
Jesus’ prophecies of his coming and the end of the age, not all 
nor the chief part of whose significance is to be found in the 
eutward events of that period, in the destruction of the city and 
temple and the scattering of the Jewish people, but far more 
in the tremendous spiritual meaning of the change from the 
Old Covenant to the New, the complete and irrevocable accom- 
plishment of which was symbolized by these outward events. 

Finally, that such a kingdom as the kingdom of God could 
not come in its perfect state, nor indeed arrive at it speedily, 
human nature being what it is, must be self-evident. Such a 
kingdom must of necessity be very limited in extent and very 
imperfect in quality at its inception, and must have a long 
period of growth before it can attain its ideal in either respect. 
This also Jesus anticipated and taught very beautifully and 
suggestively in the parables of the mustard seed and the leaven. 

Thus it appears that Jesus’ doctrine of the kingdom of God 
is not an eschatological doctrine at all. We are living to-day 
under the divine order of things which Jesus proclaimed as the 
kingdom of God. It has been here for more than eighteen 
centuries already. It has been growing all this time toward 
its ultimate perfection, and doubtless has many ages yet to 
grow before it shall attain it. 

2. Jesus’ doctrine of the Resurrection. It was not neces- 
sary that he should teach explicitly the doctrine of continued 
existence after death. That belief was universal among his 
countrymen, unless the small sect of the Sadducees may have 
been an exception, which is by no means certain. Indeed, it 
has always been well-nigh universal in all ages and among all 
peoples. Jesus had only to confirm it, and to refine and purify 
the common idea of the character of the immortal life. The 
views of the Hebrews during the earlier period of their history, 
indeed until near the close of Old Testament times, seem to 
have differed little from those of the nations about them. At 
death the disembodied spirit went to dwell in Sheol, the Greek 
Hades, a shadowy realm situated under the earth, where it had 
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a dreary, unsubstantial, unattractive kind of existence—the 
same whatever its character and life on earth had been. See 
Isa. xxxviii. 10-20, esp. vs. 18° (Hezekiah’s song of rejoicing 
on recovery from his illness); Job xiv. 10-14, xvii. 14-16, x. 
21, 22, vii. 9. Ps. xxx. 9, Ixxxviii. 4-12. Eecel. iii. 18-22, ix. 
4-6,10. The division of Hades into two abodes, correspond- 
ing to the Greek Elysium and Tartarus, which appears in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, is much later. Toward the close 
of the Old Testament period, there began to grow up, perhaps 
suggested by and an improvement upon the Oriental doctrine 
of transmigration, the idea of a resurrection from Sheol, a re- 
émbodiment of the disembodied spirit, and its restoration to a 
substantial, attractive life—conceived as essentially similar in 
character to the earthly life, and to be lived upon the earth, 
though free from its present hard conditions, and immortal. 
The Pharisaic party, the champions of this idea, based it upon 
an alleged oral tradition, transmitted by Moses, outside of the 
written law. The Sadducees, rejecting this oral tradition, 
rejected also the doctrine of a resurrection founded upon it. 
This resurrection to an immortal life was at first conceived as 
for the righteous only, that is, of course, for Israelites, the rest 
being left to the ghost life of Sheol. Afterward it was extended 
to include all, but there was to be a dual resurrection—of the 
just and of the unjust—of Jews, or good Jews, and Gentiles— 
the former to happiness and the latter to punishment, which 
was sometimes, at least, conceived as endless. 

Now Paul unquestionably held this view of a dual resurrec- 
tion, though of course making the line of division moral and 
not national. (Acts xxiv. 15.) Did Jesus also hold it? I 
think he did, both for the reason that his words in at least one 
passage seem to me to imply it, and for the further reason that 
a dual resurrection, of the just and the unjust, to life and to 
condemnation, seems to me psychologically inevitable. The 
passage I refer to is Lk. xiv. 14: “For thou shalt be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection of the just.” The qualifying word 
becomes absolutely meaningless if it does not imply a resurrec- 
tion of the unjust also, and the acceptance by Jesus of the dual 
_ idea. 
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Jesus refers to the subject of the resurrection, to give any 
direct, positive teaching upon it, but once in the Synoptic 
record. This isin his answer to the question of the Sadducees, 
Lk. xx. 27 ff, and its parallels, Mt. xxii. 23 ff, Mt. xii. 18 ff. 
Luke’s account is fuller. The others condense. The verses 
containing the teaching are 34-36, 38: “ The sons of this age 
marry and are given in marriage ; but they. that are accounted 
worthy to have part in that age and in the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage ; for neither 
ean they die any more ; for they are equal to the angels; and 
are sons of God, being sons of the resurrection. . . Now 
he is not the God of the dead, but of the living; for all 
live unto him.” The first thing to be noted is this: if we had 
this passage alone, the legitimate inference from its phraseology 
would be that Jesus believed in the resurrection of the right- 
eous only. To speak of those “that are accounted worthy to 
have part in the resurrection” implies that there are, or may 
be, some who will not be so accounted. It is quite against the 
idea of a general resurrection, of righteous and wicked alike. 
This notwithstanding the expression ail in vs. 38. But it 
should be borne in mind that this would not imply a belief in 
annihilation for the unrighteous, but, according to the formerly 
prevalent opinion, perhaps still held to some extent, simply the 
leaving them in the shadowy, unsubstantial-existence of Sheol. 
The other passage, already quoted as showing Jesus’ belief in 
a dual resurrection, furnishes the key to this. He is here 
speaking of the resurrection par excellence, the resurrection of 
the just, the resurrection of life. 

This does not imply that the resurrection of the ‘i may not 
be the ultimate lot of all. But not at once. Some must first 
experience a resurrection of condemnation. 

What are the characteristics of this ultimate resurrection- 
life, as Jesus reveals them? (1) Freedom from death, carry- 
ing with it, it would seem clear, freedom from physical pain. 
It is because our bodies are mortal, dying bodies, that they are 
liable to pain. (2) As a sequence of this, the absence of the 
marriage relation—not implying the disappearance of sex, in 
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its spiritual aspects at least, nor the breaking off of affections 
which have grown up around the marriage relation, but simply 
the cessation of physical propagation, no longer necessary in a 
race not liable to death—carrying with it, naturally, freedom 
from all other purely physical functions. (3) Equality to the 
angels, and sonship, that is, likeness, to God, being but two ex- 
pressions for the same thing. What the full meaning of this 
characteristic of the resurrection life may be we cannot even 
conjecture. The recorded appearances of angels in the Scrip- 
tures may hint to us that it involves, beside the characteristics 
already mentioned, extraordinary beauty and majesty of person, 
the power to render themselves visible or invisible to mortal 
eyes at pleasure, and a control over the forces of nature far be- 
yond the human. 

Jesus has nothing to say as to the nature of the resurrection 
body, except what may be implied in equality to the angels. 
The hints which may be gathered from his own appearance on 
the Mount of Transfiguration and during the period between 
the resurrection and the ascension come to the same thing, and 
do not go beyond it. Nor does he tell us what is the nature of 
the connection, if any at all, between the physical and the spirit- 
ual body. The Transfiguration and the events after his resur- 
rection may hint to us that in him the spiritual body was already 
present within the physical. And if in him, perhaps also in 
us, though doubtless far less developed. 

He is silent also as to the time of the resurrection. It may 
be simultaneous, therefore still far in the future, after the final 
winding up of earthly affairs, implying of necessity a longer or 
shorter intermediate period of disembodied life for all except 
those who may be living at the end — according to the Jewish 
view, very prevalent also in Christian circles ; or, on the other 
hand, it may be progressive, coming to each soul at the 
moment of death. Jesus does not decide. 

This may be said, however, that the former view involves 
certain notions and assumptions which are by no means Chris- 
tian in origin, or even biblical at all, but are clearly survivals 
of paganism. The notion of the intermediate state is clearly 
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a survival of the pagan idea of the dreary, shadowy existence 
of the dead in Hades. The idea of a resurrection from this 
state, itself perhaps originally au improvement upon the pagan 
notion of transmigration, transformed the interval between the 
earthly life and the resurrection life into an intermediate state 
or period. The first conception of the resurrection life was of 
a life essentially like the earthly, and actually lived upon 
earth. Therefore nesessarily in the future. Christ endorses. 
and teaches the fact of a resurrection. He also characterizes 
the resurrection life as of a type altogether different from and 
far superior to the ideas of his countrymen. He does not en- 
dorse their ideas as to the time of the resurrection, nor as to 
an intermediate period of disembodied life. Neither the par- 
able of Dives and Lazarus (Lk. xvi. 19 ff.) nor his promise to 
the penitent robber upon the cross (Lk. xxiii. 43) will bear 
this weight. Nor does he teach any other doctrine in place of 
them. 

3. Jesus’ doctrine of Judgment. This doctrine involves 
three elements — (a) the judge, (b) the time, (c) the nature 
of the judgment. 

(a) Christ is the judge of men. This is involved in his 
kingship. The king, in oriental usage, was always both law- 
giver and judge. He appears as such in the judgment scene 
in Mt. xxv. 31 ff. He assumes the position in Mt. xix. 28, in 
his promise to the disciples that “In the regeneration, when 
the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
He is the chief judge ; they are to be associate, subordinate 
judges. 

(b) On the first point there is no difference of opinion 
among interpreters. It is quite otherwise when the question 
is as to the time of Christ’s judgment of men. But the variety 
of opinion here is not due to the lack, nor to the obscure char- 
acter of the evidence to be found in the recorded teachings of 
Jesus, but to forced interpretations of it under the influence of 
preconceived notions. The evidence is perfectly clear and de- 
cisive. Jesus says (Mt. xvi. 27): “The Son of man shall 
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come in his glory ; and then shall he render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds.” The judgment scene in Mt. xxv. 81 ff, 
is likewise said to coincide with the coming of the Son of 
man in glory ; and this coming, according to Mt. xvi. 28 and 
several other passages [already quoted], was to be within the 
lifetime of some who heard Jesus utter the words. This surely 
is sufficiently explicit. Jesus’ judgment of men occurred then, 
or at least began, many centuries ago, when his kingdom was 
set up. Indeed, to an oriental mind, this would follow as a 
matter of course. A king who was not also a judge would be 
an anomaly to him. 

But we have not yet finished the question of the time of 
Jesus’ judgment of men. Few kingdoms of any kind are at 
their perfection when first established. Such a kingdom as the 
Kingdom of God obviously cannot be, but must have a very 
long period of development. Is the judgment of Christ, so 
closely connected with his coming in his kingdom, something 
administered once for all, or a continuous process, beginning at 
the time specified and going on as long as the kingdom en- 
dures ? 

No doubt Jesus uses the apparently very definite phrase, 
“‘the day of judgment.” In the Fourth Gospel is found the 
phrase “the last day ;” in all four “that day;” evidently 
having the same meaning. Now the Old Testament writers 
use the last two expressions very frequently where the refer- 
ence is plainly to an era, a dispensation, not to a single day, 
nor even to a brief period. We have the same usage of lan- 
guage in English. The prophets mean by: “that day” the 
coming dispensation of the Messiah, which is to last until all 
the kingdoms of the world are become the kingdoms of the 
Lord. They mean precisely the Kingdom of God. The day 
of judgment is the era of judgment. It is the present, con- 
tinuous kingdom -of Christ. Nothing opposed to this can 
legitimately be inferred from the judgment scene in Mt. xxv. 
81 ff. The imagery of manifestly symbolic language must not 
be forced. A parable must not be made to go on all fours. 
The integrity of interpretation is equally as well maintained 
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when it is understood as a symbolic representation of an era 
and a principle of judgment begun at the establishment of the 
Messiah’s kingdom and to be continued throughout it, as it is 
when taken as a description, still necessarily symbolic, of a 
single act of judgment, over and done with once for all. In- 
- deed, unless one play fast and loose with the clear notes of 
+ime which place that judgment scene far in the past, the uni- 
-wersality of it is entirely destroyed upon any other understand- 
ing. Jesus could judge at that particular time, in the genera- 
tion of those who saw and heard him while on earth, only those 
then in existence. But he could inaugurate at that time a 
dispensation, begin a day of judgment, which should continue 
indefinitely, and eventually embrace every soul that should 
ever be born. 

(c) Our discussion of the time of Christ’s judgment of 
men has in a measure prepared us to consider its nature. The 
first thing that engages the attention is the fact, already al- 
luded to in another connection, that the standard of the 
Messianic judgment is very much stricter than that before in 
force. Jesus warned his hearers of this fact most clearly at 
the very beginning of his teaching, in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The intent of the heart is to be considered, not 
merely the outward act. Men are to be held to a standard of 
perfection like that of God himself. (Mt. v., vi., passim) This 
seems to me to be.the meaning even in Mt. v. 22: “ But I say 
unto you that every one who is angry with his brother shall be 
in danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council; and whoso- 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the Gehenna 
of fire.” The common interpretation, which acknowledges 
the temporal character of the first two penalties, but under- 
stands the last of punishment in the spirit world, is simply 
grotesque. It opens a tremendous gap between the second 
and third steps in the series of penalties, to which there is 
nothing to correspond in the crimes. ‘Moreover, Jesus, after 
saying to the scribes and Pharisees: “Ye serpents, ye off- 
spring of vipers, how shall ye escape the judgment of Ge- 
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henna?” (Mt. xxiii. 33) went on to say, in the same connec- 
tion (vs. 86), “ Verily I say unto you, All these things shall 
come upon this generation.” All these penalties are tem- 
poral, the last being the most ignominious form of death, after 
which the body, instead of being buried, was cast into the 
valley of Hinnom to be consumed amid the offal and garbage 
of the city. Nor even in this sense is it to be taken literally, 
either in the passage in question, or in any other in the words 
of Jesus. It is symbolic language, meant to set forth in a 
strong, vivid way, the same truth, —that the moral standards. 
of the new era, the kingdom of God, the day of judgment, 
were to be far stricter than those hitherto in force. 

Differences in guilt were to be taken account of. It was to 
be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
the cities which rejected the Christ in his own day — they 
sinned against far greater light (Mt. xi. 22,24). The scribes. 
should receive greater condemnation (Lk. xx. 47)—because 
they added to their other sins hypocrisy. 

A forgiving spirit toward one’s fellow-men is an absolute 
condition of divine forgiveness. Mt. xviii. 85 (after the par- 
able of the King reckoning with his servants): ‘ So shall also 
my Heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.” See the same teaching in Mt. 
vii. 1,2: “Judge not, that ye be not judged; for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” Also in the Lord’s 
prayer (Mt. vi. 12): “Forgive us our debts as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. ” 

Christ’s judgment of men is not outward, personal, forensic. 
This follows of necessity from the fact that, being universal, it 
began centuries ago. We know very well that no outward 
universal judgment, even of all then in existence, took place at 
that time. But we also know that a very real judgment of 
mankind by Christ did begin at that time and has been going 
on ever since — namely, that inevitable spiritual judgment of 
each individual soul due to the presence and influence in the 
world of the teaching, the example, the personality of the 
Christ. Only thus, moreover, can the participation of his’ dis- 
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ciples in his judgment of the world be explained (Mt. xix. 28). 
They extended their Master’s gospel among men after his 
death — the original apostles almost wholly among their own 
countrymen. They, like him, judged men by their teaching, 
not outwardly. 

It should not be forgotten how much broader is the mean- 
ing of the word judgment throughout both Testaments than 
it commonly is in our modern usage. It corresponds to our 
word justice more nearly than to any other, but is broader than 
even that. It means righteousness in administration. God is 
said to judge the poor, the oppressed, when he relieves them 
from their oppression. The day of judgment means the era, 
or dispensation, wherein judgment, justice, righteousness, are 
to prevail. It is the kingdom of righteousness, the Kingdom 
of Heaven. That the two phrases Day of Judgment and King- 
dom of Heaven seem to so many to convey ideas so different 
shows how far from the truth is their conception of the former, 
perhaps also of the latter. In reality, they mean one and the 
same thing. 

As to the so-called Final Judgment of orthodoxy, the teach- 
ings of Jesus do not contain it. The judgment-scene in Mt. . 
xxv. is not final, but initial to the kingdom of God, a symbolic 
setting forth of the nature and principles of judgment which 
should hold sway under the Christian dispensation. 

The judgment of Christ, in short, is not in the future, but 
in the present; not once for all, at some fixed time, but contin- 
uous since his coming; not forensic and personal, but natural, 
through the influence of the word and life of the Christ upon 
the soul. E. L. Houghton. 
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ArticLe VIII. 
The Idea of God. 


Just how much the heathen religions ought to teach us 
seems to be a matter of some dispute. There are those in our 
own land who find fault with the morals of Christ and place 
the Buddha or even Confucius or Zoroaster far above him. 
There are others, and a more numerous class, who have no 
‘sympathy whatever with this “paganizing tendency.” To 
them Christianity is the universal religion and in it all that is 
good in other systems is included. A study of them may alter 
the church’s emphasis very much for the better, it may be, but 
at the last, it will be found that the Holy Scriptures already 
contained the germ out of which the new truth ought to and, 
perhaps, did originally grow. On a priori grounds this latter 
argument seems plausible. There is a sense in which the com- 
mand “thou shalt not kill” includes the whole moral and re- 
ligious law. Every sin of omission or commission is a killing. 
It kills a good and inaugurates an evil in its stead. In this 
broad sense the Holy Scriptures contain all truth. Just as 
primitive man contained in himself the promise and the 
potency of the civilization that now is, so the Bible, just be- 
‘cause it is a perfect picture of early man, also contains the 
germ of all that is or is to be discovered in the fields of morals 
and religion. Mr. J. S. Mill says that there is something lack- 
ing in the Christian system so that it can never regenerate so- 
ciety. With this opinion we cannot agree, though we are in- 
clined to think that Christianity might have made this an 
easier thesis to defend than it actually is. The fault, however, 
is not so much in the religion of Jesus, as it came fresh from 
him, as in the people to whom it came. Neither Mr. Mill, nor 
any other man can formulate a system that shall reform s0- 
ciety in one day or one age. It must, in the very nature of 
the case, work out its own salvation. 

And this brings us back to our starting point. What is the 
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value of those religious ideas which are extra-Christian? And 
tosum this up in the question that includes all the others, 
what is the value of heathen conceptions of God? Bacon said, 
“it were better to have no opinion of God at all than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, the 
other is contumely.” There is seeming justification for this 
statement. As Dr. Otto Pfleiderer has pointed out, cases often 
arise in the history of semi-civilized people when their moral 
and political activity would spur them on to rapid and stable 
progress. A great practical and intellectual quickening has 
come over a particular people. It may not be owing to any 
new discovery nor to any great religious leader who has en- 
dowed the people with loftier conceptions. It may be merely 
the opening of a new road and the bringing in of new products 
and the offered contact with other civilizations. Now is the 
opportunity of this people. There is a great longing to rise 
to the new life that seems within their grasp. But it comes to 
nothing. It was a total failure. We marvel as we look back 
upon it. It is all a mystery to us until we come to study the 
conceptions of deity that dominated those people, we find they 
were held back by their idea of God. It may be that they 
were in a sense monotheists, but their god was a purely 
national and local god and forbade all inter-communication 
with other peoples, and strenuously opposed the bringing in of 
any custom or mode of thought that had grown up under the 
tutelage of another god and in a strange land. It may be that 
the conception of deity was not narrow in this sense, but that 
every foreign influence was welcomed, and to answer the ques- 
tion why the particular people failed to advance at a propitious 
time we must inquire into the moral nature of their gods. 
Now we discover that the reason the people did not progress 
was because their gods were steeped in corruption and licen- 
tiousness. They were so conceived as to foster every crime and 
wickedness. The people were ready to move on to a higher 
social and religious level, but the conservatism that hung over 
the ideas of the gods cherished a moral cess-pool that made alk 
advance impossible. That this has often happened in the de- 
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velopment of history there can be no doubt. Religion is the 
most conservative of all things. A nation can change any- 
thing more easily than its religion. In early times gross and 
vulgar conceptions of deity, clinging to a people long after 
they were outgrown, were often a great stumbling block to 
progress. Whether these conceptions of God are degenerate 
types that have become second nature, or whether they are the 
result of evolution from still lower stages, does not alter the 
point now under discussion. Indeed, it would not be difficult 
to cite cases of either sort. To the Baconian philosopher, then, 
it seems evident. that, were it not for the persistency with 
which the old ideas hold their own, a new and higher order 
might with ease enter in and supplant the old. In that case 
no idea of God were better than one unworthy of him. 

If we leap across the gap of the ages and come to our own 
times we may make quite a point for Bacon’s thesis. I believe 
the orthodox idea of God is unworthy of him. It makes him 
the cause of a real or imagined state of affairs in which wis- 
dom and justice are scanty and from which love has wholly 
disappeared. In hosts of cases the world has been ready to 
lay hold of a nobler and more humane theology but the idea 
of God held it back ; it has been ready to make a great leap 
in social and political reformation but could not because of a 
stubborn conservatism that has strenuously opposed all tam- 
pering with the thought of God that was the heritage of the 
past. To the student of Bacon there is great evil in all this. 
No opinion of God at all would be better than a tolerably hu- 
mane one that has been outgrown and has thus become a hin- 
drance to moral and spiritual progress when it should be the 
greatest incentive. 

I suppose Bacon has his followers still, but let us see what 
this statement of his involves. No opinion of God at all is 
better than one that is unworthy of him. 

In the first place no human opinion is or can be worthy of 
him. God is holiness and no human being whose spirit view 
is clogged by what is vicious or petty can opine worthily such 
a God. And from such clogging no man can wholly escape. 
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Moreover there may be such a thing as a reverent agnosticism. 
It has a fair representation in those Old Testament passages 
in which it is said that no man has ever seen God face to face, 
and in those New Testament passages wherein the author for 
the moment stands in awe before a God whose judgments are 
inscrutable and whose ways past finding out. So many 
definitions of God are in our reach that we are prone to forget 
the difference between our thought of God and God himself 
who cannot be compassed by human thought. Our thought 
annot contain him. When we say he is just, holy or om- 
‘niscient we have very limited conceptions of what those words 
may imply when transferred from human standards to divine. 

Again every man’s thought of God is agrowth. The child’s 
conception of God while worthy of the child is unworthy of 
God. The child knows no love but natural affection, it knows 
no morality but passive obedience. But while the child-idea of 
God is imperfect it is still the first beginning out of which the 
more worthy opinions grew. The child could never reach the 
more worthy except as he wrestled with and rose above the less 
worthy. A “worthy opinion” of God cannot possibly grow 
-out of “no opinion” of God. Perhaps this language smacks 
of a school that is to some objectionable. I will say the same 
thing with other words. No divine inspiration, no lesson learned, 
can give toa man who has no opinion of God a worthy opinion 
-of him. The most worthy opinion of God is that which comes 
as the result of the man’s own conquests. It is the reward of 
the man’s own thoughts and aspirations. It comes to him with 
the glad exultation of an original discovery. It is not bestowed 
by men but by God. It isa reward of virtue, of aspiration, of 
‘intellectual honesty. Thus it is that in religion each man is a 
pioneer. Ebenezer and theophany are his very own. How- 
-ever much of aid he may receive from others by little and little 
he must rise to a pure thought, of God by his own efforts. He 
may profit by the experience and discovery of others, but these 
are at the most but aids and spurs. They reveal to him what 
che too may do if he will “ neglect not. the gift” that is in him. 

Not only is the revelation of God progressive in the individ- 
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ual but it is progressive in the race. And not only so, but. 
each nation seems to have been given a particular problem to. 
solve and transmit the result on to posterity. Greek and Roman,. 
Hindu and Mohammedan, as well as the Hebrew and the Jew, 
have made valuable contributions. In each of these there has 
been a sifting, a gathering up of the good and a casting of the- 
bad away. And in none more than in the Old Testament. The. 
Jew is but a part of a larger group called the Hebrew. Moab.. 
ites, Ammonites and Edomites were all Hebrews and possessed 
the same kind of monotheism as did the Israelites at one time.. 
The Hebrew group is itself the part of a larger whole. And 
once, we incline to believe, all the Semites had a common reli- 
gion. Canaanite, Phenician, Assyrian, Babylonian, Philistine. 
at one time spoke a common language and worshiped at a com- 
mon shrine. Their god was purely local and tribal, and as the 
people who worshiped him were semicivilized the god, too, was 
semicivilized. Out of this people, according to Hebrew story, 
Abraham was called. He foresaw a better state of things, and 
through him the conception of God is enlarged and purified. 
Just how much the story has been idealized as it has come down 
to us in the greatest of religious classics it is impossible to say. 
But it is evident that we have here a record of a mighty victory 
for the growing spirit of man. Yet as has been ably demon-. 
strated by W. Robertson Smith and others, Abraham’s concep- 
tions of El Shaddai were not altogether unique. They are an. 
advance upon preceding opinions but still closely in touch with 
them and drawing heavily upon them for imagery and defini- 
tion. Bacon’s statement is not only almost but altogether 
wrong. Without preceding opinions that’ were unworthy of 
El Shaddai, Abraham’s faith in him would have been an im-. 
possibility. Stubborn as degenerate types of the religious im- 
pulse may be to overcome they are a far better basis for religious. 
work than an utter absence of all religious ideas.’ All history 
proves this. It was not the barbarous tribes of Asia and Africa. 
that took up Christianity and heralded it to the world, but. 
those people whose conceptions of God (or of the gods) while: 
not worthy were still most worthy. Those tribes whose religion. 
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was fetichicism,—and Principal Caird says this is not in any real. 
sense a religion at all,—these tribes, even to this day, are un- 
able to comprehend a purely spiritual religion. Christianity 
so far as it has reached them at all has accomplished its results. 
by descending to iconolatry and mariolatry; and Mohamme- 
danism with its material rewards and punishments is much: 
better suited to satisfy the highest cravings of which they are: 
capable. 

Max Mueller, Prof. Pfleiderer and many others are frank to 
admit that a polytheism like that of the Hindu, the Greek or 
the Roman was far superior to a monotheism like that of the: 
Pheenician or the Moabite. A monotheism in which the one: 
god is a purely national god is inferior as a civilizing agent to 
a well-developed polytheism. And it may reasonably be a mat- 
ter of doubt whether the civilization that flourished in Israel 
under Solomon and Abab was not superior to that more na- 
tional, exclusive, and so far Israelitish type that held sway in: 
the times of David and Josiah. 

Both the polytheistic and the henotheistic conceptions are: 
unworthy of God. The one sacrifices unity for the sake of the 
details, the other lets go the details but clings to the unity. 
Henotheism says there may be other gods, but to us they are 
asno gods. Oursis alone supreme. Such views make a nation 
exclusive and provincial. They are admirably suited to develope: 
what is in a people, but they oppose all wholesome influence 
and emulation from those without. Polytheism goes to the: 
opposite extreme. It welcomes everything. It says to every 
local god and foreign god come and dwell with us and accept. 
the worship we pay to our gods as though it were paid to you. + 
Such a policy must ultimately destroy all nationality and all 
worship. For fear some good may be missed every new god. 
and every new ism is welcomed. But no effort is made in a 
purely polytheistic civilization to introduce harmony into these 
countless and contradictory details. 

We cannot say that no religion would be better than either 


1 W. Robertson Smith cites the case of a polytheistic king who issued just such 
a decree as this, 
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of these extreme types. The one has developed a pure and 
spiritual monotheism and the other a philosophy, a literature 
and ah art that will ever be the admiration of the world. Nay 
more, it was the coming together of these two extreme positions 
at the summit of their development that has given to the world 
that Christianity which we still continue to speak of as the Ab- 
solute Religion. Grant that Bacon is right and we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Christianity has been set before the 
world in terms that are folly and superstition. 

Not only is Bacon’s thesis almost and altogether false, but he 
tacitly admits the same in one of his most beautiful passages. 
In his essay upon “ Unity in Religion” he says: 

“A man that is of Iudgement and understanding shall some- 
times heare Ignorant men differ, and know well within himselfe, 
that those which so differ, meane one thing, and yet they them- 
selves would never agree. And if it come so to passe in that 
distance of Iudgement, which is betweene man and man ; shall 
wee not thinke, that God above, that knowes the Heart, doth 


not discerne, that fraile men; in some of their Contradictions, 
intend the same thing: and accepteth of both?” 


God then accepts the unworthy and poorly expressed thought 
of him, even though a Bacon contend that because it is lower 
and less righteous than his own no opinion at all would be bet- 
ter than it. 

If Bacon’s thesis is correct and if it were made a working 
hypothesis no thought of God would ever be possible, for a per- 
fect thought of him at the outset is in the nature of the case 
inconceivable. For aside from its religious value God is a con- 
cept of the intellect. But at the beginning the intellect has 
neither the power nor the desire to picture to itself a perfect 
spiritual being. The child intellect is content with enjoying 
the raw material furnished by the senses. To rise to a clear 
idea of God it cannot; it is equally unable to comprehend the 
picture when presented by another. The mind of man must 
begin with the sense and rise to the spirit. Natural things are 
first then come the spiritual. Mind, however, is always spirit- 
ual, so that there is a sense in which the idea of God is primi- 
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tive in man. It is in this sense the sine gua non of all intel- 
lectual and moral advancement. But this idea must be filled 
and quickened out of man’s own experience. Among modern 
theologians few have reached sublimer heights than Dr. Mul- 
ford. In his “ Republic of God ” he says, “ from the beginning, 
and with the growth of the human consciousness, there is the 
consciousness of the being of God and of a relation to God.” 
Telling words of Rev. S. W. Sample recently spoken at Chicago 
will illustrate the above quotation. The story of the sacrifice 
of Isaac, it is agreed, 

“ illustrates the conflicting testimony concerning the Divine will 
offered by two forms of thought and worship. That in which 
Abraham had been early reared bade him, according to what 
we now know were the accepted customs of the early Jews as 
of all other primitive peoples, prepare a human sacrifice before 
the Lord. Sorrowing, but obedient, he prepared to obey when 
again the voice spoke, this time in the humaner accents of the 
new rising faith of monotheism, which required only the com- 
paratively harmless sacrifice of dumb beasts and the fruits of 


the earth. Abraham listened to the new command and one 
more decisive step in the progress of religious ideas was taken.” 


Here the being of God and man’s relation to him is unques- 
tioned. But with the growth of human consciousness comes a 
growth in the purity and loftiness of the consciousness of God. , 
We do not by any means wish the reader to infer from this — 
that the idea of God is evolved out of nothing. Dr. Martineau 
has ably shown the fertility of all “ideal substitutes ” for God. 
The idea of God has a two-fold origin. It is created by man, 
but its content is derived from the being of God itself. Neither 
is the idea of God an after-thought of man. “Rich in sym- 
bolic meaning ” we are wont to say of the first chapters of Gene 
sis. Better than that, they are primitive man’s psychology of 
primitive man. And while theology may not have its ground 
in psychology, the psychology of primitive man may and does 
reveal to us the very important truth that the being of God,— 
and we may be excused for using the capital,—* is primitive in 
human thought: there is nothing before it nor apart from it, 
from which it is to be derived.” 
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All evolution theories of the origin of religion ignore this 
fundamental fact and so far are guilty of grievous error. They 
' speak as though religion evolved from the mob as a social cus- 
tom instead of being the message of an inspired poet or prophet. 
All religion worthy the name is revealed. It has come to the 
world through a towering personality. Bunsen in his “ God in 
History” has argued ably in defense of this truth.? Another 
error of the evolution point of view is its misunderstanding of 
primitive man’s conception of nature. The first man was not 
a realist but an idealist. Nature to him was animate, literally 
so: in everything he saw a soul. And as Max Mueller has 
well said, “that old road led the ancient Aryans, as it leads us 
still, from the known to the unknown, from nature to nature’s 
God.” 

If the Jehovah of the Hebrew was called a consuming fire, 
and if an “answer by fire” was the most conclusive of all an- 
swers to the Lord’s prophet, and if a bit of their philosophy 
said that the bodily or corporeal form of an angel was “a flame 
of fire,” we are not therefore to plunge off into allegorical in- 
terpretation. It was because fire was the supreme reality, the 
generator of animal warmth and life, the scatterer of light and 
bringer in of the spring, an agent whose work was far more 
spiritual than material that Jehovah was.so named. So far 
back as we can trace him in history Agni was never conceived 
grossly by our Aryan ancestors. Though in early times when 
they called their god, Fire, they spoke literally rather than figu- 
ratively, the conception they had of literal fire was that of a 
purifying, illuminating, divine and immaterial substance. Per- 
sonified it became God. And as Max Mueller has said ina 
recent article this humble origin of the concept of deity need 
in no way lower it as a spiritual and moral force. It is often 
so that greatest things have lowest beginnings. Aspiration 


2Since this article was written Prof. C. H. Toy’s ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity ’” 
has come to hand. It contains a chapter that lays marked emphasis upon the fact 
that religion cannot be accounted for as a mere growth of unconscious forces. Re- 
ligion must trace its origin to the work of great religious leaders who speak as 
the special organs of a divine revelation. Impartial cirtics of the origin of religion 
cannot but hail with delight the forceful enunciation of such views. 
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and inspiration are among the noblest words of our language, 
yet they go back in their origin to the same source whence we 
flerive respiration and perspiration. Let us not call common 
or unclean what has been cleansed by the spiritual life of a 
riper age. It was the common Semitic tradition that gave to 
the patriarchal age its concept of deity. That concept grew, 
sometimes it took long leaps forward in the life and thought of 
a great leader, but “ neither Moses, nor the prophets, nor Christ 
himself, nor Mohammed had to introduce a new God.” 

The ethnic conceptions of deity are valuable not only because 
of their history but because of their content. They contain 
much of positive moral and religious value. While it is possi- 
ble to overestimate them, in Christian history they have been 
grossly conceived, unsympathetically studied and deplorably 
underestimated. The times seem ripe however for a practical 
overthrow of Bacon’s oft quoted dictum that no god is better 
than a poor one. A recent article in this QUARTERLY upon 
Mohammed was suggestive and timely. 

And perhaps the best guide for us in this broadening of our 
religious thought and life is a paragraph from the Pensées of 
Pascal. 


““ “The pagan religions are most popular because they consist 
of externals, but they are not suited to cultured people. A 
purely intellectual religion would be more agreeable to them, 
but it would not do for the masses. The Christian religion 
alone is suited to all, combining as it does the external and the 
internal. It lifts the masses to the internal and debases the 
proud to the external and is not perfect without both: for the 
masses must understand the spirit from the letter and the 
learned must submit their spirit to the letter.” 


I cannot close without suggesting the change of one word in 
Bacon’s sentence, a change which will make it a summing up 
of all that I have tried to say. “It were better to have no 


opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of 
us.” 


Any nation that puts into its definition of God its best thought 
and its best life, will be a holy nation, and its power and civil- 
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ization and morality will go on increasing more and more, while 
that nation that does not put its best thought and life into its 
. idea of God will retrograde, be that nation Christian or pagan, 
While in a sense no human idea of God is worthy of him, any 
idea that is worthy of him who frames it will be accepted by 
God. We can do quite as much for our idea of God as it can 
do for us. And indeed it will help us directly in proportion 
as we enlarge it and purify it. While we feel justly and proudly 
partial towards the idea of God that is revealed to us in Christ, 
we would not judge harshly those other opinions of him which 
have been the comfort and inspiration of other peoples to the 
same degree that ours have sustained and enlightened us. Our 
ideas far surpass theirs, but so also does our civilization. And 
our religion is different because our civilization is different. 
It may be that a nation will rise out of the decay of modern 
civilization which will as far surpass us as we surpass our pagan 
neighbors. Can these take from us the help we have derived 
from our religion? Never. So neither can we rob our less 
fortunate neighbors of the helps of their religion. And help 
them it assuredly does if they have done what they could in 
forming their opinion of God. A. B. Curtis. 


ARTICLE IX, 
Theories of Insanity. 


THE existence of insanity is a fact of experience and history. 
Abnormal and deranged mental action not only exists’ but is 
on the increase in civilized communities. All theories propos- 
ing to account for the origin and nature of deranged mental 
phenomena have reference either to the philosophy or essence 
of derangement of mind, and most of these theories embrace 
both. 

1 Is the psychological theory. The advocates of this theory 
hold that insanity is a disease of the spiritual person, the. 
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rational and free cause of thought, and not simply a disease of 
the niaterial instrument of intelligence. This theory is predi- 
eated upon the fact that insanity is deranged mental action, 
and therefore must result from the abnormal condition of the 
mind itself. It is not strictly physiological or physical, and for 
that reason cannot result from the action of physiological or 
physical causes alone. 

The advocates of this theory hold that insane persons are 
often conscious of the insane delusions from which they suffer, 
and as we are not conscious of physiological states and condi- 
tions, but only of mental and psychological states, it follows 
that it must be the mind itself that is diseased. We can study 
insanity by the method of introspection, and this has often 
been done by patients themselves. Introspection is a purely 
psychological method and cannot be applied to physical phenom- 
ena, or the study of physiology. Here only observation and ex- 
periment can be used. 

2. The second is the physiological theory. It is claimed by 
the advocates of this theory that the brain is the cause of mind. 
They hold that thought is the function of the brain, and intelli- 
gence is the result of the molecular action going on in the brain 
organism. Any derangement of this organ will produce either 
general or partial insanity. The fact upon which this theory 
is based, is the observed connection between mental phenomena 
and physiological conditions. This connection it is claimed is 
causal, as all thought, emotion and volition is preceeded by 
certain changes in brain substance, and attended by destruction 
of brain tissue. The action of certain drugs on the brain it is 
claimed will destroy consciousness and prevent thought. 

The connection between the brain and the mind is not denied 
by those who reject this theory; but this fact does not prove 
that the brain is the cause of mind. As the instrument of 
mind the connection would still exist, but the relation would be 
changed. In that case brain action would attend mental action, 
but as the effect of the action of mind, and not as its cause. 
The mind would be the cause of thought, and the brain the 
instrument used in thinking. 
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The vast difference that separates the attributes of mind 
from the properties of matter, makes the change of physical 
into mental phenomena—of the molecular motion of brain, into 
thought, emotion and volition as claimed by this theory—incon- 
ceivable. These phenomena are separated by the whole diam- 
eter of being, and we cannot rationally think of them as identi- 
cal in their nature and origin. It gives to the same substance 
attributes and properties that cancel and destroy each other, 
and affirms that it can be, and not be at the same time. It is 
impossible to conceive that extension and thought, inertia and 
will, gravitation and benevolence, and temperature and justice 
are properties of the same substance, and forms of the action 
of the same force. Mental phenomena are attended by the 
action of the brain, but this does not prove that the two are 
identical, and both physical. It is no proof that the physical 
motion of the nervous organism is the active and efficient cause 
of all thought, reason, emotion and volition. It is no evidence 
that love and hate, joy and sorrow, faith and doubt, are but 
the different directions in which the atoms move in brain sub- 
stance. 

The physiology and anatomy of the brain present no evi- 
dence that it is the cause of intelligence. They fail to show in 
the structure of the organ any adaptation to the function of 
thought.!_ To assume then that the special function of the 
brain is thought, in the absence of any evidence of vital and 
structural adaptation to such function, is in conflict with all 
the analogies presented by the science of physiology. This no 
scientific investigator can safely do. This is to ignore the prin- 
ciple of teleology which in the hands of Cuvier contributed so 
largely to the advancement of scientific knowledge in regard to 
animal forms, organs, and functions. It is not logical nor safe 
to ignore scientific analogies in reasoning to conclusions from 
data precisely like that from which the analogies are derived. 
This the advocates of the physiological theory of insanity are 
constantly doing when they assume that the function of the 
brain is thought in the face of the fact that there is in the organ 


1 Bucknill and Tuke on Insanity, pp. 341, 342. 
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itself no adaptation to such function. Causes, says Mr. Buckle, 
should be studied in their nature and not in their results or 
effects ; and especially is this true when the effects are wholly 
unlike the causes to which they are ascribed. 

The fact that insanity has been found in the absence of all 
organic disease of the brain? structure, as physiologists admit, 
proves that such disease is not its cause as this theory claims. 
An effect cannot take place in the absence of its producing 
«ause. The cause to produce the effect must be present and 
active. Here it is claimed the effect, insane mental phenomena, 
exists in the absence of all organic disease of the brain, or at 
least in the absence of the evidence that such disease exists. 
This fact is fatal to the theory that the brain is the cause of in- 
telligence, and its disease the cause of insanity. 

Another fact which will not be questioned, that brain disease 
exists in the absence of all evidence of insanity,® proves that 
such disease is not the only cause of deranged mental action. 
Here it is claimed the cause is present and active without pro. 
ducing the effect. There is brain disease, injury to brain 
structure, but itis not attended by any form of mental derange- 
ment. This is conclusive against the physiological theory that 
all insanity has its origin in brain disease, because the brain is 
the only cause of thought, emotion and volition. Under the 
law of causation, where and when the cause is active the effect 
must result. 

But if it were true that the phenomena of insanity was always 
attended with structural disease of the brain substance, how 
can it be shown that this condition of the brain is not the effect, 
instead of being the cause of the mental derangement. It is 
a well known fact that organs may be, and are frequently, in- 
jured by improper use. This being the case the abnormal use 
of the brain by a deranged mind or a perverted intelligence 
might in time cause organic brain disease. Should it do so, 
the examination of the brain after the death of the patient 
would find disease of the organ, but in that case it would be 

*Bucknill and Tuke on Insanity, p. 398. Penel on Mental Alienation, p. 20, 
8 Winslow on Brain and Mind, pp. 32, 33. 
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the effect, and not the cause of mental derangement. This 
shows that there is no conclusive way of showing the truth of 
the physiological theory of insanity. The known facts pre- 
sented by mental physiology do not sustain or justify this 
theory. 

That insanity has physiological relations, and exists under 
physiological conditions is admitted, but that insanity is purely 
a physical state, that the phenomena is purely physical; and is 
produced by the action of purely physical causes, is not ad- 
mitted, nor is such a conclusion warranted by what we know of 
the relations of brain and mind. 

On this subject Dr. Winslow says: 


“ Are not all the great problems of organic and physical life, 
still with the physiologist, swh judice? Have we arrived at 
any exact knowledge of the substratum of nervous matter ?. 
Are we not obliged to confess our ignorance of the principle of 
vitality as well as of intelligence? Do we know anything of 
its nature or essence? If our ignorance of healthy psychologi- 
eal conditions is so profound, is it practical for the physiologi- 
cal enquirer to arrive at any certain knowledge of mind when 
disturbed and disordered by disease? Is there any theory of 
insanity, yet propounded from the bench, taught in the schools, 
or registered in our text books, which will bear the test of 
metaphysical analysis, or stand the ordeal of strict medical or 
logical criticism ?” 4 


It is perfectly safe, says Dr. Ladd, to affirm of all the phe- 
nomena of the so-called higher faculties of mind, what Dr. 
Ribot says of the study of abstract concepts, they still fall out- 
side of the province of physiological psychology. ° 

These high authorities on the relations of brain and mind 
affirm that, as regards the exercise of the higher faculties, no 
knowledge is given by the physiology of the mind. To deal 
with them is no part of its province. These being the facts, 
how can any physiologist, on the authority of the science of 
physiological psychology, affirm that the brain is the real and 
only cause of all mental phenomena, and that all derangement 

4 Winslow on Brain and Mind, pp. 38, 39. 
5 Ladd’s Physiological Psychology, p. 531. 
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of mind is caused by brain disease? Such a theory is not 
scientific. It is not sustained by scientific evidence ; and can- 
not be for the actual connection between the motion of atoms 
in the brain, and thought, feeling and volition cannot be ob- 
served by our senses or experimented on in the laboratory. 
This theory is scientific speculation ; it is not verified science. 

Our present knowledge of the facts of mental physiology ap- 
pear to warrant the conclusion that insanity is the result of 
the united action of the body and the mind on each other. In 
human life matter and mind are united, and thought and emo- 
tion, volition and action, as known to us result from the united 
action of the two. There are material and spiritual factors 
combined in producing all mental phenomena known to our 
conscious experience. The brain organism evidently conditions 
thought. - We have no knowledge of human intelligence in this 
world and in this life apart from the human brain. This fact 
is given us in consciousness and experience. How the brain 
and mind are united, their precise relation to each other, and 
what contribution the brain makes to the phenomena of intelli- 
gence, are unknown. Neither psychology nor physiology has 
been able to solve these problems. Neither consciousness, ex- 
perience, nor observation throw any light on these questions. 
Health and disease are alike dumb in the presence of these 
profound mysteries of life and mind. This is the conclusion of 
our most advanced science.* About the fact of this revelation 
there is no question, but the mode is a profound mystery. 

The opinion of many eminent physiologists is’ that the brain 
and nervous organism are only concerned in revealing thought. 
Their work is not the creation, but the manifestation of intel- 
lect. They place the mind in connection with, and in relation 
to the material universe of forms and forces and other minds. 
It is an instrument of action on, and communication with the 
external world. This appears to be demanded by the very na- 
ture of mind, as a spiritual substance and entity, if it is to know 
and act on matter. John Stewart Mill says: 

6 German Psychology of To-day. 
7Ray’s Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, p 75. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, p 1. 
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“‘ Matter is the permanent condition of sensation, and sensa- 
tion conditions all knowledge of external nature. Through our 
senses nature and other minds are revealed to us, and through 
our members we reveal ourselves to others. The brain is the 
medium of action and revelation between the mind and the 
objective universe. This action and reaction conditions all 
animal ‘and rational life. An important function of the brain 
is to establish this relation between personal man and imper- 
sonal nature.” 


Insanity is the disturbance of the normal and healthy rela- 
tion, or action and reaction between the mind and its environ- 
ment, the existence of which depends upon a healthy condition 
of the nervous organism. In this condition, the normal relations 
between the mind of the insane and other minds no longer exist. 
There is no longer perfect communication. The normal relations 
that should exist are disturbed. Growing out of this disturb- 
ance is the inability of rational and insane persons to under- 
stand each other. This inability to understand and properly 
to interpret each other’s words and actions is largely the source 
of the trouble which springs up between insane and rational 
persons. 

Other prominent writers on the science of mental physiology 
hold that the whole nervous organism is the material instrument 
of mind. They hold that in all the forms of intelligence of 
which we have any knowledge, as common to men, the spiritual 
agent in the process of thinking and manifesting thought uses 
a material instrument. This instrument is the mechanism of 
nerves and muscles of which the brain is an important part. 
As a mechanism the whole structure of the nervous system 
adapts it to the use of mind and indicates that it was formed 
for that purpose. This doctrine is very clearly taught by 
Draper, Carpenter, Winslow, Paine, Combe, Chalderwood, 
Muller and Good. ® 

I know of no doctrine of mental physiology on which writers 
are more geuerally agreed than this. This agreement of so 

8Mauller’s Physiology, pp. 816, 817, 819. Ladd’s Elements of Physiological 


Vsychology, p. 606. Draper’s Physiology, p.321. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, 
pp. 1, 2,3. Winslow on Brain and Mind, p. 32. 
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many prominent physiologists, as showing the consensus of 
scientific thought, creates a strong probability of the truth of 
this view of the relation of the brain and mind. 

The diseased action of the brain as the instrument of mind 
would greatly disturb its normal relation to the mental agent 
in, and the efficient cause of, all thought. The phenomena of 
insanity is the result of the disturbance of this relation. From 
weakness or disease the brain is no longer a perfect instrument 
—it is no longer fitted to serve the mind in its mental work, 
and the effort to use it is a failure. The music is poor because 
the instrument is cracked, unstrung or out of tune. Instead of 
clear and connected, we have confused and disconnected thought. 
In the place of quiet and rational emotion, we have disturbed 
and excited feeling. Where there was formerly firm purpose 
and persistent effort, now we have change, vacillation and fail- 
ure. This is the result not of diseased mind, but of a diseased 
brain, that cannot or does not obey the impulses of a healthy 
mind. This makes the manifestation of mind in the case of 
the insane, irrational and unnatural, not because the mental 
agent has parted with reason, but because the material instru- 
ment of intelligence, from weakness or disease, overwork or 
nervous prostration, is no longer under the perfect control of 
the mind, 

This theory will account for the fact of partial insanity. In- 
sanity on one subject, or of one special form, results from the 
diseased condition of that part of the nervous organism through 
which certain forms of mental action are performed. The doc- 
trine of the localization of function in certain parts of the brain 
and nervous system is fast becoming an accepted doctrine of 
mental physiology. The discoveries of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
Buchanan, Merton, Ferrer and others have gone far towards 
establishing the doctrine as scientific by experimental evidence. ® 

It shows that the nervous system is a complex instrument of 
mental action, and that the mind uses different parts of this 


*See Combe’s Phrenology, pp. 35, 36, 37, 38. Gall’s Sur les Fonctions du Cer- 
vean, vol. 2, p. 354. Buchanan’s Anthropology, pp. 78,79, 85. Merton’s Book 
of Life, pp. 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75. Ferrer, The Functions of the Brain, p. 133. 
nad Physiological Psychology, pp. 239, 262. Ecker’s Convolutions of the Human 

rain, p. 1, ; 
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instrument to perform different functions of mental life. The 
whole brain is not used in every mental act, but only a part. 
The particular parts used by the mind in particular mental acts 
are called organs of the mind, the acts performed are the func- 
tions of these organs when used by the personal intellect. If 
one of these organs becomes diseased or. injured, there is de- 
rangement of the mental function of which it is the organ, and 
this is partial insanity. The mind fails in certain mental 
functions, because the organ or instrument of that function can- 
not be used, or if used, its action is abnormal. This theory 
accounts for partial insanity as we find it, and its existence 
proves the theory. 

The human organism is controlled by two forces 
vital and mental, or lifeand mind. They both perform special 
functions through special organs. Neither the vital nor mental 
organs will act without vital and mental force, and these forces 
are neither physical nor chemical. What is their precise na- 
ture we do not know, but we do know there is a specialism in 
the relations and actions of both through special organs. A 
diseased vital organ is revealed by diseased vital action, and a 
diseased mental organ causes diseased mental action. This 
does not prove, however, that the unit force life, or the unit 
force mind are diseased, for they cause healthy action in sound 
organs. That these forces are not physical and chemical is 
evident from the fact that all forms of action or motion known 
to physics and chemistry take place in their absence, except 
such as result from the control of physical and chemical forces 
by life and mind. 

Our most influential writers on physiology, chemistry and 
physics deny that life and mind are chemical and physical in 
their origin. Paine, Muller, Liebig, Lecont, Drummond, 
Beal, Sterling, Silliman and Murphy all teach that life and mind 
are different in origin, nature, and action from chemical and 
physical forces. The special action of these forces through the 
instrumentality of special organs produces special vital and 

10 See Beal on Protoplasm, pp. 306, 358. Paine’s Institutes of Medicine, pp. 153, 
248. Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, pp. 356, 357, 346, 348. Muller’s Physiology, p. 


4. Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, pp. 69, 70. Lecont’s paper 
on Life. Popular Science Monthly. Sterling on Materialism. 
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mental phenomena. If either the vital or mental organ be dis- 
eased we will probably have either diseased vital .or mental 
action. If itis diseased mental action we have partial insanity. 
This is the explanation. 

The fact that we have insane symptoms when there is no 
structural disease to be found in the brain is accounted for by 
this theory as the result of a condition of disturbed relation 
existing between the mind and the nervous organism. There 
is no organic disease of the brain, but a vital depression of the 
system which causes functional derangement of the mental 
organs. This theory as it holds the vita] and mental unity of 
the brain with other organs’ explains certain forms of insanity 
on the principle of vital and mental sympathy. The brain is 
not diseased but other organs are, which from their vital con- 
nection with the brain disturb its action. This disturbance as 
revealed in conduct, presents to the observer evidences of in- 
sanity. 

This theory will also explain hereditary insanity. That in- 
‘sanity falls under the law of heredity, physiologists generally 

admit. But heredity is not a law of matter. It takes place 
under material conditions, it is true, but it is not the result of 
the action of material forces. It is in man the work of life and 
mind. The process is vital and mental. In man and animals 
the material organism is controlled by vital and mental forces. 
In heredity the organism is the instrument in transmitting to 
children the vital and mental qualities of their parents. But 
these qualities are organic. They are the qualities of the living 
organism in which matter, mind and life are united, living and 
acting together. These qualities are not the qualities of pure 
matter, nor the qualities of pure mind, but they are qualities 
which result from the union of the two in one person and one 
life. 

The process of heredity is organic. It is the work of the 
organism ; and the qualities and tendencies transmited are or- 
ganic qualities and tendencies... Heredity would be impos- 
sible to unorganized matter and equally impossible to pure 
mind out of all organic relations, but it becomes possible when 
the two are united in one living organism. -The qualities of 
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the paternal and maternal organisms are transmitted to their- 
children. If they are diseased they transmit qualities or ten- 
dencies that may develop into disease whether it be bodily or 
mental. It is a transmitted tendency of the organism to 
diseased vital or mental action ; through diseased vital or men- 
tal organs. This explains hereditary insanity. The acquired 
as well as the original qualities of the organism are transmissive. 

This theory will also explain the phenomena of lucid in-. 
tervals, when the insane appear rational. Vital action in the: 
organism is constant and permanent, but it is not so with men- 
tal and voluntary action. It is suspended in sleep and other 
physiological conditions. Man only discovers that his organs 
are diseased when he tries to use them. He discovers he has 
dyspepsia when he tries to digest food. He discovers that the 
organ of memory is weak when he tries to recall or remember 
certain facts and events. The patient has lucid intervals. 
when he does not try to use the mental organs that are dis- 
eased. There are no lucid intervals where all the mental 
organs are impaired or diseased. In that case the mind can- 
not act at all without using some diseased organ, and the very 
effort to do so causes some form of deranged mental action. 
When the patient is using organs of mind that are not dis- 
eased or impaired in any way the mental action is normal and 
rational. 

This forms the lucid intervals that we witness in the con- 
duct of the insane. It is sometimes the case that what is re- 
garded as the diseased action of an organ is purely functional. 
It can do some things but cannot do others. This is not a dis- 
ease of structure, but a limitation of use. This sometimes 
causes insane action in some directions and not in others. It 
causes insanity on some subjects and in reference to some in- 
terests, while the patient is rational on all other subjects. 
This is not an uncommon form of insanity. Here we have the 
lucid interval as the result of the ability of the organ to do 
good mental work in some directions and not in others. It is 
a limitation of healthy mental action. This theory I regard 
as true because it explains all the facts involved in, and all the 
forms of deranged mental action. William Tucker. 
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ARTICLE X. 


A Few Expositions. 


Deuteronomy IV. 


Tue twenty-third verse of this Chapter, as it stands in our 
English Bibles,— the Revised, as well as the King James. 
version, —is a mistranslation. “Take heed unto yourselves, 
lest ye forget the covenant of the Lord your God, which he: 
made with you, and make you a graven image in the form of 
anything which the Lord thy God hath forbidden thee.” 

The Hebrew is not “ forbidden thee,” but commanded thee. 
The Hebrew method of expressing the idea of forbidding is. 
by means of a negative, — not commanding. The translators, 
not apprehending the text, felt themselves compelled to force 
a negative idea out of the construction, and so rendered what. 
is certainly, in Hebrew, commanded, by the word forbidden. 
But this rendering, beside weakening the force of verses 15-18, 
by repetition, destroys the unity and completeness of a noble 
chapter, confuses our perception of what may be called the 
argument of the chapter, and omits one of the most important 
parts of the final appeal of Moses against superstition and 
idolatry. 

Verse 23 is a warning against making an idolatry of the 
Law. Moses says, in substance, Make no graven image to 
represent the Law. If any reader wishes a text against a mis- 
use, a superstitious use of the Scriptures, he has it here; one 
too, which is sufficiently guarded against misapprehension. 
Moses wished the Law to be held sacred, to be reverenced and 
obeyed. But he desired only an intelligent reverence, a moral 
subjection to it, not an idolatry. Our excesses, equally with 
our defects, are fatal. Equilibrium is the necessary thing, in 
moral and religious progress, as in locomotion, and the soul 
must maintain its centre of gravity. This is another illus- 
tration of the straitness and narrowness of the way. 

The truth of this exposition will become clearer and more 
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convincing from an analysis of the argument of this chapter. 
It is a grand chapter against various kinds of idolatry. 

1. Moses fears that his people are not yet permanently 
weaned from the idolatry they have seen in Egypt. He has 
had experience of the fatal facility with which they could fall 
away from the worship of an unseen God, to the idolatrous 
practises which were so general in the world. ‘ Make us gods 
to go before us!” had been their cry, and the memory of the 
golden calf was present to the aged lawgiver. So, just before 
his death, and the crossing of the boundary of the Land of 
Promise, he makes this solemn appeal: ‘Take ye therefore 
good heed unto yourselves; for ye saw no manner of form on 
the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
midst of the fire; lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
graven image in the form of any figure, the likeness of male 
and female, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the 
likeness of anything that creepeth on the ground, the likeness 
of any fish that is in the water under the earth;” such is the 
sweeping and general warning against idolatry. 

2. But Moses is apparently aware that these peuple ae 
about to be brought in contact with new forms of idolatrous 
worship ; with the worship of Baal, the sun-god, and of Ash- 
toreth, or Astarte, the Syrian Venus. He fears they may be 
led to worship sun, or moon, or stars. He employs, therefore, 
an argument against this worship. Even if the heavenly bod- 
ies were gods, they would do nothing by way of special favor 
to the Hebrews. The Lord God, he says, has distributed them 
unto all the peoples under heaven. They are the common pos- 
session of all the world. But the Israelites have a God who 
has brought them out of that iron furnace, Egypt, to be unto 
him a people of inheritance, as at this day they were. (Vide 
verses 19, 20.) 

3. Moses seems to have had a fear that these people might 
come to worship him; to make a shrine out of his sepulchre. 
He reminds them, therefore, that God is angry with him ; that 
he is mortal and must die this side of Jordan; that they will 
have favor shown them that will not be extended to him. “1 
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must not go over Jordan ; but ye shall go over and possess that 
good land.” (vs. 21, 22.) It is sad, yet glorious, the death of 
this old man, wandering away to die by himself, with only 
God to close his weary eyes, lest Israel should make some 
shrine, like that of St. Ursula, or of St. Carlo Borromeo, of 
the sepulchre of the great man, whom in life his people had 
not been over-obedient to, or over-regardful of. 


‘** That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth — 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on Ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun. ”’ 


4. Finally, Moses fears this people may come to worship 
the Law; may make some image to represent it and make it a 
fetish, an object of superstitious regard and devotion. So he 
says, “ Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant 
of the Lord your God which he made with you and make you 
a graven image in the form of any thing which the Lord thy 
God hath commanded thee.” 

JOHN I. 17. 

“For the Law was given by Moses; but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ. ” 

Was there no truth in the Law? Are not the ten Com- 
mandments true, eternally true? Does the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, himself a Jew, finding in Judaism types and 
suggestions of Gospel truth, mean to tell us there was no truth 
in the world before the time of Jesus of Nazareth? If so, he 
tells us what manifestly, is not true. Truth is man’s perpet- 
ual discovery, enlarging, deepening, developing, but rewarding, 
always grudgingly no doubt, but in sume measure, his earliest 
and his latest search. Grace may have come new into the 
world in Jesus Christ, but truth!— no. There was not much 
grace in the Law. The stony tablets do not blossom with rose 
and honeysuckle. Between John the Baptist, the last flower 
of law and prophecy, a rough and thorny blossom of the wil- 
derness, apostle of a Law gained in the desert, — and Jesus, 
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what a contrast in amenity, in “ sweet reasonableness,” in 
spirit and temper! But even Jesus himself saw truth in the 
Law, and declared that till heaven and earth pass, one iota, or 
tittle, shall in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled. 

It will not do to reason a priori, that John could not have 
said this, because it is not true. Probably most writers of 
Scripture would have despised that kind of reverence. But. 
the untruth enforces the duty of strict examination and study, 
before we convict the evangelist of error. It is much more 
likely we are mistaken than that, in this particular, he was. 

We will examine, first, the structure of the passage. It is 
an antithesis. That which was given by Moses is put over 
against that which came by Jesus Christ. It is the Lawgiver 
against the Messiah ; the Law against grace and truth. The 
difficulty is not removed, it is only emphasized, by the struc- 
ture of the passage. We will examine its words. Even here, 
in the translation, there seems to be nothing reprehensible. 
Truth is, in the Greek original, djdea. And cAyjdea is uni- 
formly rendered truth in the New Testament. So that it 
seems almost impossible to avoid convicting the evangelist, at 
the very least, of the forgetfulness of enthusiasm. 

But the well of truth is sometimes very deep and it is not. 
wise to despair of finding something to draw with. The 
reader shall have my coil of rope on this occasion and he will 
find it long enough and strong enough for his purpose. The 
evangelists were manifestly Jews. Their literary work is 
everywhere pervaded by their Hebraigm. Their Christianity 
was grafted upon their Hebrew education. Whatever literary 
language they learned to employ, they used it a8 a Jew would 
use it. They did not use Greek as the Greek poets used it. 
They wrote it with Aramaic turns of thought and of express- 
ion. They must often have paused to consider how the 
thought which came to them first in their own native phrase- 
ology, would be best expressed in Greek. This is no mere 
speculation. It is only recalling to the mind, what, in the 
very nature of things, must have been the case. If we only 
knew what idea it was that came to the mind of the Fourth 
Evangelist for which he found, in the Greek vocabulary, no 
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better word than dAvGe,; we should then be in a position to do 
him justice, whether we were able to clear up all the difficulty 
which his words present to us, or not. This is precisely the 
help I propose to give my reader. My friend, Mr. Arnold B. 
Ehrlich, for a long time an assistant of Delitsch, a linguist for 
whose scholarly accomplishments I have the most profound re- 
spect, to whom I am very extensively indebted for linguistic 
help in these expositions, but who is not responsible for any of 
my conclusions, is himself one of the posterity of Jacob. By 
his help, I am able to say that the Hebrew idea for which the 
evangelist would seek expression in #7Oea, is most certainly, 
not merely what we now understand by truth, but constancy 
and permanency of relation. The words of one language are 
not exact equivalents of the words of another. They have had 
a different growth and history. Some portion of meaning is 
liable to be lost in the translation. And this is exactly what 
has happened here. The most prominent meaning of the word 
which was, in the Evangelist’s mind at least, his original, is 
immutability of relation. If any one objects that we are 
taking a risk in assuming what was in the mind of the evan- 
gelist, I would ask him to bear in mind two things: first, that 
I submit the question to actual experiment. I ask one whose 
mind is steeped in the spirit of the Hebrew literature and 
language, what word was probably original here. No other 
scholar would, I confess, be an authority, however learned and 
brilliant he might be. Secondly, this method enables us to 
clear up every difficulty of the text. And finally translating 
aijdea back again into John’s original and native language we 
get a word which means not only truth but constancy and im- 
mutability of relation. 

The relation of God to men, according to the Old Testament, 
is not an immutable relation. Israel was the spouse of Je- 
hovah. The relation was that of bridegroom to bride, hus- 
band to wife. But in Oriental countries, divorce was easy and 
common. If the wife displeased the husband, or if she proved 
unfruitful, she was divorced. Idolatry was, in the spiritual 
sense, adultery, because God was married to Israel. (See 
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Jeremiah iii, especially verses 8, 14.) When the kingdom 
was divided, God had two wives, and he is represented as 
divorcing Israel for her idolatry and keeping Judah. The 
captivities were long divorcements incurred by the unfaith- 
fulness of Israel. The ancient covenant was not, therefore, 
‘immutable. It could be annulled and, for the sins of Israel, 
was annulled. , 

But there is no divorcement of the father from the son. 
Under the new covenant, it is no longer bridegroom and 
bride, husband and wife, but Father and children. The cove- 
nant is no longer with a nation. It is with individuals, and it 
is a relation of nature and cannot be blotted out. God isa 
Father to his child when it is good, a Father no less when it is. 
bad, a Father whether it be in the far country of disobedience, 
or whether it come home with opportunities wasted, health 
spent, life ruined, a prodigal with no other refuge and no 
other hope. This is the relation that is set forth in Jesus 
Christ and it is one of the highest conceptions, be it either 
revelation or development, of God’s relation to men. Grace 
and truth, therefore, take on a new meaning and justify their 
frequent repetition in the Gospel of Christ. 

Joun VIII. 34. 

“Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. ” 

This isa wrong reading, retained with a slightly different 
rendering, in the Revision. But Dr. Westcott gives a better 
reading with “a reasonable probability,” he says, “of its 
being the true reading.” Dr. Westcott’s “reasonable proba- 
bility ” will be found much more than that upon a careful 
study of the passage. The two words “of sin,” should be 
omitted. What the evangelist evidently means to say, and to 
represent Jesus as saying, is that “ Whoever commits sin is a 
slave.” A slaveto whom? Not to sin, for that is not accord- 
ing to the argument here. Why should one be in the Fath- 
er’s house, or in Abraham’s, on the ground of being a slave 
of sin? 

Jesus had said to people who believed in him, Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free. Under- 
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standing his words, or more probably affecting to understand 
them, only in a literal sense, they say, We are Abraham’s seed 
and have never been in bondage. | 

They understand the terms, at least. They are familiar 
with the constitution of the Oriental household, with its two 
classes, bond-servants and free-born sons. They understand 
Jesus to say that if they sin, they are in the household of 
faith, not as legitimate sons, but as bond-servants, the children 
of a bond-man, or bond-woman. This intimation they meet 
by saying, “‘ We are Abraham’s seed and have never been in 
bondage. ” 

But Jesus says No! Whoever sins is a bond-servant. He 
lays aside sonship. He abdicates. He takes, in the same 
household where it is his privilege to be a son, the position of 
a slave. And the slave may be sent out of the household. 
Sinning you become subject to the loss of all that belongs to 
the true son of Abraham, the inalienable right of a son there. 
But if the elder Son, —the representative of the Father, — 
shall make you free men, ye shall indeed be free. 

I submit that the argument requires this interpretation and 
this reading. What comparison can there be, between a son 
in one household and a servant in another? The whole force 
of the argument lies in the fact that these men claiming to be 
of the household of Abraham are admitted to be in the house- 
hold, but show, by committing sin, that the blood of spiritual 
descent from Abraham is not in them. They are spurious 
progeny. It takes more than the lineage of the flesh, accord- 
ing to the thought of Jesus, to make a true child of Abraham. 
“T know,” he says in substance, “that you can trace your 
pedigree back to Abraham. Yet ye seek to kill me because 
my word hath no place in you. I speak the things which I 
have seen with the Father. Do ye also therefore the things 
which ye heard from the Father.” (See the Revised Version, 
marginal rendering.) They answer, “Our father is Abra- 
ham.” It is an intimation that they are satisfied. The He- 
brew blood and faith are good enough for them. Jesus quickly 
replies, “If ye were Abraham’s children ye would do the 
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works of Abraham.” He presses his argument and applies a 
test. “Ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the 
truth. This did not Abraham. You do the works of your 
father. ” 

Upon this they rejoin, “ We were not born of fornication; 
we have one Father, even God.” 

Upon this Tholuck justly remarks: “They now perceive so 
much as this, that Jesus calls them illegitimate children in re- 
ligion and to this they make the rejoinder that God alone is 
the Father of Israel. ” 

They had in fact perceived it before, but they argue against 
the charge that they are the fruit of adultery, by going back 
of Abraham and saying they are children of God. Jesus now 
makes good his attack by carrying it to the ground they have 
chosen, the ground he has virtually assumed from the first, 
since to him, the true Abrahamic household is the household 
of faith and righteousness without regard to carnal lineage. 

“ If God were your Father, ye would love me, ”—and so on 
through verses 42-47. 

This is the primary thought that runs through all this lively 
and suggestive dialogue: “Men may be in Abraham’s 
household and in God’s house, not as free-born children and 
therefore as heirs, but as slaves. The slave is not one with 
the Master. The hostile Jews were not true spiritual children 
of Abraham. The spirit is deeper than the blood. Christ 
has come to make these flesh-children the true spiritual chil- 
dren of Abraham and the true children of God. We are in 
God’s house, either as slaves or as sons. Slaves, God can 
compel us. Slaves, we do from compulsion what we should 
do in very love and willingness and zeal. But we should be 
sons, one with him in spirit, in purpose, in will, in adminis- 
tration. Race and the lineage of the flesh and form of relig- 
ion are beside the mark. The spiritual relationship is the 
only lineage of value and it is deed and life that are the tests 
of this. How much is apostolic succession worth in the light 
of this passage and argument? How much any succession ex- 
cept succession to the spirit and character of Jesus and the 


life of God? 
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Very beautifully has Schiller, in a frequently translated 
poem, worked out the essential difference between the service 
of the slave and the service of the son, showing how the ser- 
‘vant may become the son. 

Fridolin is a page or servant, in the service of a countess, 
‘who so deeply loves and honors his mistress that duty in her 
behalf becomes a blessed joy to him. She cannot require too 
much. He is in fact so zealous in her behalf that she seeks to 
restrain, rather than to augment his exertions. But the love 
of Fridolin is pure and dutiful. And Schiller nobly says of 
this love and service, so far beyond all that money could pur- 
chase, or fear compel, that it gave his heart a child’s right in 
the household. Another servant, jealous of Fridolin’s zeal 
and the praise and honor of it, goes to the count and slanders 
Fridolin and succeeds in arousing the wrath and jealousy of 
Count Savern. The count orders his men who labor at a forge 
in the forest, to fling into their hottest fire him whom he shall 
first send to them to ask if the master’s orders have been 
obeyed. He sends first Fridolin. But the page goes first to 
the lady to ask if she has any command which, as he goes, he 
may fulfil. She tells him that her son is ill and detains her 
from the mass. She therefore asks Fridolin to go and to re- 
member her in his prayers, that so heaven shall not forget her 
in her absence from the sanctuary. Fridolin is accidentally 
and justifiably detained at the minster. The count sends the 
slanderer to the forge to see if Fridolin has been destroyed. 
He is thrown into the fire and Fridolin brings back the news. 
The count considers this a judgment of heaven upon the slan- 
derer. Fridolin is vindicated, and the count makes him in 
name, what he has long been in reality, a child instead of a 
servant. The poem gives us in art, a truth first taught to the 
world by Jesus, but finely illustrated by the skill aud genius 
of Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller. 

Dwight M. Hodge. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 12 
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ARTICLE XI, 


John Henry Newman. 


PART II. 


In the January number of the QuarTERLY I told the story 
of Cardinal Newman’s life. I would now treat of his genius 
and character, and thus further account for his hold on the 
minds and hearts of so many thousands of his contemporaries. 

I can recall the name of no one born in this century whose 
genius has been so many-sided and affluent as John Henry 
Newman’s. He was, to begin with, a deep and subtile thinker, 
who was ever penetrating beneath the surface of men and things, 
and exploring their underlying strata. He was not, technically 
speaking, a philosopher, and never attempted to construct a 
philosophical system. He cared little, in fact, for formal phi- 
losophy, and was not widely versed in its literature. In a let- 
ter written toward the close of his life he said: “ I never read 
a word of Kant. I never read a word of Coleridge.” Mr. 
Lilly, to whom this letter was addressed, and who enjoyed his 
confidence, says: ‘“ He had scant sympathy with dry hard 
thought. I cannot imagine him reading through the Kantian 
Critiques.” But if the term philosopher be not restricted to 
the founder or exponent of a system, and be applied to one 
who loves wisdom and knowledge, who diligently seeks after 
truth, who stimulates thought in others, and is almost uni- 
versally recognized as one of the brightest intellectual and 
moral lights of his age, then certainly Newman was a philos- 
opber. No one familiar with his “ University Sermons” or 
his “Grammar of Assent” will, I think, dissent from this 
opinion. _ Both of these volumes are full of philosophy in the 
best sense of the word, and can hardly fail to win the admi- 
_ ration of any reader, who, believing with their author, that 
God reveals Himself in human consciousness, makes such a 
belief the starting point for wide and fruitful excursions into 
the realms of life and duty. There is, indeed, a philosophic 
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vein in all of Newman’s writings. Open any of his works at 
random, and whether or not you find yourself agreeing with 
him, you are soon reminded that you are in the presence of 
one who has reflected long and deeply on the phenomena of 
man and nature, and from whom something may always be 
learned. Carlyle is reported to have said that Newman had 
“the brains of a rabbit.” The dyspeptic sage of Chelsea was, 
I know, in the habit of expressing himself very freely when 
talking of those who were so unfortunate as not to agree with 
him ; but it is difficult to believe that he would have indulged 
in so foolishly unjust a remark, had he been much acquainted 
with Newman’s works. The man of whom he permitted him- 
self to speak so contemptuously was in his way as great a 
thinker as he himself was, not so rugged a thinker, it is true, 
but one fully as courageous, and withal an acuter and more 
versatile one. The two differed toto celo, and there could 
have been little intellectual sympathy between them; but I am 
satisfied that Carlyle would never have spoken of Newman as 
he did, had he not been practically ignorant of him. Carlyle’s 
own friend and admirer, James Anthony Froude, could have 
corrected him; for Froude had known Newman, and, as his 
“Oxford Counter-Reformation” bears witness, looked upon 
him, as he still does, as one of the most remarkable of mod- 
ern men. 

While Newman always protested against what he regarded 
as the usurpations of reason, he believed that reason had been 
given man for use, and honored it as a Divine endowment. 
He approached every subject with. his reason, and was never 
satisfied until he had what were to him sufficient grounds for 
accepting and defending a doctrine. If he accepted a doctrine 
on faith, it was because reason had gone before and helped to 
prepare the way. His was never a blind adhesion to a creed 
or an ecclesiastical theory. He would allow nothing to hurry 
him toward a certain goal. He must always know where he 
was before he could permit himself to take another step. 
Cautious without being timid, he remained in the Church of 
his birth two years after he had practically lost his faith in it. 
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His fine sense of honor would not let him perform public 
clerical functions ; but, while he felt that he was slowly draw- 
ing Romeward, he compelled himself to examine every foot of 
ground that he traversed, and resolutely repressed every in- 
¢clination to go faster than his conscience and reason bade him 
to go. Many thought it passing strange that he should be so 
long about the matter. Why, they asked, did he not take a 
leap, and be done with it? But Newman did not. believe in 
taking leaps. He could make ventures of faith; but he must 
first be persuaded that they ought to be made. Men might 
find fault with him, if they pleased; but there was only one 
thing for him to do, and that was to be true to the light that 
was in him, and leave the rest to God. He could, if need be, 
become a convert, and brave all temporal risks in becoming 
one ; but he could not become a pervert, though all the king- 
doms of the world were offered him, no, not even if by so 
doing he could save his soul. 

This brings me to the subject of the foundations of New- 
man’s religious belief. If he honored faith above reason, he 
-ever sought to honor reason all that it deserved. “I am a 
Catholic,” he writes in the “ Apologia,” “by virtue of my 
belief in God, and if I am asked why I believe in a God, I 
- answer that it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it im- 
possible to believe in my existence (and of that fact I am 
quite sure) without believing also in the existence of Him, 
who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my 
conscience.’ Conscience was to him the primary witness to 
theftruth of the Divine Existence, and in page after page of 
the “ Grammar of Assent” her right to be called the Voice of 
GodZin the soul is emphasized. Hence God was an Ever- 
present Reality, and religion became the most personal of 
human affairs. “It is face to face, ‘solus cum solo,’” we 
read in the “ Apologia,” “in all matters between man and 
his God. He alone creates; He alone has redeemed ; before 
His awful eyes we go in death; in the vision of Him is our 
eternal beatitude.” If these are not the words of one who 
used his reason, I know not what they are; and if they are 
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not the words of one who reasoned profoundly, then I know 
not what profound reasoning is. 

Newman has sometimes been charged with skepticism, a 
charge which, when it was not accompanied by anything like 
an imputation on his honesty, must, I suspect, have amused 
him. “In the midst of the very splendor of Newman’s genius,” 
says Mozley, whose “ Reminiscences,” it will be remembered, 
were written years before his brother-in-law’s death, “one — 
writer sees a small dark spot conveying to the writer the com- 
fortable assurance that Newman’s faith is the same as his own 
—none at all. Another writer perceives that Newman is 
fully aware that he has nothing to stand upon, and that if the 
natural order of things be kept to its proper course, he must. 
descend to the common abyss. Newman, however, he proceeds 
to explain, has laid planks across this abyss, and standing upon 
them invites us to share his basis as if it were everlasting, 
though he knows it to be nothing but a mechanism of his own. 
Any how, whether by argument or by illustration, it must and 
shall be made out that the Cardinal is, and always has been, 
essentially a skeptic; indeed far more of a skeptic than they 
who confine their doubts to such matters as traditions and 
writings. He betakes himself, they say, to this fabulous stuff. 
because he doubts about everything else. He has renounced. 
nature and humanity, and takes refuge in a dream. Labor as 
he will, talk as he will, he can never really persuade himself 
that the dream is a reality. He is now therefore nowhere ; 
not in nature, not even in humanity, not even in a dream, for 
a dream is nothing. ” 

The best reply to this charge of skepticism is that it is re- 
futed by Newman’s life and teachings. If he really was a 
skeptic, he acted a lie for more than sixty years, and was one 
of the most marvellous deceivers that the world has ever 
known. But such a supposition has no foundation in fact, and 
persistently entertained is an insult to his memory. If he had 
one virtue above another that impressed itself upon men, it 
was the virtue of sincerity ; and when he affirmed that he be- 
lieved in Christianity, he had the right to ask that he be taken 
at his word. 
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I do not, then, deem it necessary to enter at length into the 
question of Newman’s alleged skepticism; but it may be well 
to consider one assertion of his that is sometimes quoted in 
this connection. It is the assertion in the “ Apologia,” that 
there is “no medium, in true philosophy, between Atheism and 
Catholicity.” What did he mean by it? Will his language 
bear the interpretation that some have insisted in putting upon 
it? Was he frightened into the Roman Church by the spectre 
of unbelief? Let us see, and in so doing consult the same — 
volume in which the offending assertion is found. 

Starting “with the being of a God,” which, Newman as- 
sures us, was as “certain” to him as the “certainty” of his 
own existence, as he looked out into “ the world of men,” and 
noted its sins and miseries, he saw what filled him with “ un- 
speakable distress.” The world seemed “simply to give the 
lie to that great truth,” of which his “ whole being” was “so 
full,” so that, while he was “far from denying the real force 
of the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general 
facts of society,” were it not for his belief in the two fold reve- 
lation of God in the soul and in Hebrew and Christian history, 
he should feel that the position of the Atheist was more de- 
fensible than that of the Theist. But that there was such a 
two fold revelation he had always believed, and no doubts on 
that score had driven him into the Roman Church. He had 
gone into that Church, because he had come to regard her as 
the appointed custodian and defender of the supernaturally 
delivered word of God toman. She stood for Catholicity, for 
the whole body of Christian truth; and consequently when he 
said that there was “no medium, in true philosophy, between 
Atheism and Catholicity,” apart from his identification of the 
teachings of his Church with the sum of Christian truth, he 
asserted no more than has been asserted by many of the ablest 
theologians outside of the Roman fold. If, then, his reasoning 
under this head lays him open to the charge of skepticism, 
they, too, are open to the charge, the justice of which, either in 
his case or in theirs, I utterly refuse to admit. There is, as I 
have said, nothing in Newman’s history or writings that war- 
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rants such an imputation. He can be said to have been a 
born believer. The spiritual world was far more of a reality 
to him than the material world ; life in Christ was nothing less 
than a supernatural life, and the faithful soul had only to 
avail itself of the Divine agencies so graciously provided for 
its needs, to enter into direct communication with Heavenly 
Powers, and enjoy, while yet of earth, a liberal earnest 
the bliss of Paradise. 

No man could reason more clearly and cogently than New- 
man. His skill in the construction of an argument was mar- 
vellous. It was a rare thing for him to trip in his logic. 
Grant him his premises, and it was all but impossible to avoid 
his conclusions. But he was not one of those who seem to 
think that reason is the measure of all knowledge, and that 
what cannot be argued out to the satisfaction’ of the dialectical 
martinet is unworthy of credence. He believed that there 
were truths incapable of formal demonstration, of which the 
enlightened soul had direct cognition. They belonged to the 
domain of the spirit, rather than to that of the mind, and, to 
use St. Paul’s phrase, must be “ spiritually discerned.” Hence 
he felt that more than logic was necessary to convert a man to 
belief in and obedience to God. The conscience must be 
touched, and the soul made to realize that God was, and that 
it stood face to face with Him. Until that could be done, 
there was little to hope from mere argumentation. As Mr. 
Lilly has finely said: “ He (Newman) felt deeply that in life, 
so complex, so contingent, so concrete, we have need of some- 
thing deeper than ratiocination.. He knew and realized as the 
first of truths that the one key to the great enigmas of being 
is personality. He held of the poets, and possessed that sense 
of higher insight which transcends formulas, and in the clear 
vision of the spirit discerns, not concludes. His soul was 
steeped in that eternal Platonism, to which the material is but 
the symbol of the ideal, the phenomenal of the noumenal, the 
visible of the unseen. ” . 

Many as were the controversies in which Newman was from 
first to last engaged, for controversy itself he had no liking. 
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When it was forced upon him, and he could not honorably re- 
treat, he would give battle, and fight as few could. Nay, if 
the cause were one that was particularly dear to him, he could. 
feel the true gaudium certaminis, and keep in the field with 
unabating courage and ardor. But he was the last man to. 
play the duellist, and in his own inimitable way foiled the 
hopes of many a person who had thought to cross swords with 
him. If he did not care to enter into an argument, nothing 
could compel him to do it. There is a story that has gone the 
rounds of the newspapers, which, though I am unable to 
authenticate it, is so characteristic of him, that I can easily be- 
lieve it to be true. Once on atime, so this story runs, a 
Methodist preacher challenged Newman to a public debate on 
the claims of the Roman Church, hoping, no doubt, to win a 
glorious victory ; but, greatly to his disappointment, if not to: 
his chagrin, he received from Newman a courteous note of 
declination. -Such a discussion, the writer said, would do no 
good ; neither party could convince the other ; and the only re-. 
sult would be the engendering of religious animosity. But he 
(the writer) had his proposition to make. It might be that 
the other played the violin; and if so, he was invited to call at. 
the Oratory and engage with Dr. Newman, who was thought 
to know something about the instrument, in a friendly musical 
contest. I fancy that I can see the quiet smile that must have 
stolen over Newman’s face as he penned this note, and the 
puzzled look that his would-be antagonist must have worn as. 
the note was read. Yet, if the latter had any sense of humor, 
he must certainly have ended with a hearty laugh, and gone on 
his way a merrier as well as wiser man. 

Controvertist, then, though Newman could be, if occasion 
required, there must be the promise of some practical good be- 
fore he could be induced to take part in an argumentative bat- 
tle. He held, and rightly, that the average controversy in- 
volved a sheer waste of time and energy, and was therefore 
worse than useless, as the following from the conclusion of his 
University Sermon on “ Faith and Reason ” shows : 


“‘ Half the controversies in the world are verbal ones; and 
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could they be brought to a plain issue, they would be brought. 
to a prompt termination. Parties engaged in them would 
then perceive, either that in substance they agreed together, or 
that their difference was one of first principles. This is the 
great object to be arrived at in the present age, though con- 
fessedly a very arduous one. We need not dispute, we need 
not prove, — we need but define. At all events, let us, if we 
can, do this first of all ; and then see who are left for us to dis- 
pute with, what is left for us to prove. Controversy, at least. 
in this age, does not lie between the hosts of heaven, Michael 
and his Angels on the one side, and the powers of evil on the 
other; but it is a sort of night battle, where each fights for 
himself, and friend and foe stand together. When men under- 
stand what each other mean, they see, for the most part, that 
controversy is either superflous or hopeless.” 

Few men of our time have been so splendidly endowed in 
the creative faculty of imagination as Newman. This charac- 
teristic of his genius can be traced to his early childhood. “I 
used to wish,” he says, referring to his school days, “ the 
Arabian Tales were true: my imagination ran on unknown in- 
fluences, on magical powers, and talismans. . . . I thought. 
life might be a dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a de- 
ception, my fellow-angels by a playful device concealing them- 
selves from me with the semblance of a material world.” If 
he approached a subject with his reason, so he did with his 
imagination. Indeed, imagination often led the way, and left. 
it for reason to follow after, and, as far as possible, “ blaze, ” 
as woodmen would say, a path. He did not allow his imagin- 
ation to override his reason ; but he recognized in it a higher 
and diviner attribute, which was given man, not only for his 
consolation, but for his enlightenment, and’ he therefore exer- 
cised the gift with the reverent freedom of the true poet. 
Every subject that interested him grew into noble proportions. 
before his kindling eye. He could take in its half-veiled 
beauties at a glance, and point them out to others. He never 
sought to capture his auditors or readers with sentences and 
paragraphs that would divert their attention to himself, and 
provoke such admiring ejaculations as “ Superb thinker!” or 
“Wonderful man!” yet his writings abound with passages 
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that glow with the light and warmth of purest imagination, 
and which, were it only for that reason, would endure with the 
language. Take, for example, the famous passage on music in 
the last of the “ University Sermons” — that on “ The Theory 
-of Developments in Religious Doctrine” — which I cannot for- 
bear quoting, and the more especially because it will serve as 
‘@ specimen of the consummate beauty of his prose. Wishing 
to give his hearers “another instance, of an outward and 
earthly form, or economy, under which great wonders un- 
known seem to be typified,” Newman proceeds to speak of 
“musical sounds, as they are exhibited most perfectly in in. 
strumental harmony, ” and says: 


“'Thefe are seven notes in the scale; make them fourteen; 
yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! What sci- 
ence brings so much out of so little? Out of what poor elements 
does some great master in it create his new world! Shall we 
say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or 
trick of art, like some game or fashion of the day, without real- 
ity, without meaning? We may do so; and then, perhaps, we 
shall also account the science of theology to be a matter of 
words ; yet, as there is a divinity in the theology of the church, 
which those who feel cannot communicate, so is there also in 
the wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the very names which the science em- 
ploys are utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or a 
subject seems to be fanciful or trifling, to speak of the views 
which it opens upon us to be childish extravagance; yet is it 
possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of 
notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so va- 
rious yet so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and 
perishes? Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, 
and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not 
what, and awful impressions from we know not whence, should 
be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, 
and begins and ends in itself? Itis notso; itcannot be. No; 
they have escaped from some higher sphere; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; 
they are echoes from our Home; they are the voices of oe 
or the Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws of Divine Gov- 
ernance, or the Divine Attributes; something are they besides 
themselves, which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter, 
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—though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise distin- 
guished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” 

I do not think that even Wordsworth loved nature more 
fondly than Newman did. He, like the Bard of Rydal Mount, 


could have said: 


‘** To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Nature was to him the Symbolic Word of God, and he never 
tired of studying its pictured parables. “One striking peculli- 
arity in Newman’s character,” writes Mozley, ‘ must have been 
often noticed by his walking companions. It was his admira- 
tion of the beauties of earth and sky, his quickness to observe 
the changes overhead, and the meaning he put into them, some- 
times taxing the patience of a dull observer. . . . . The 
walk from Oxford to Littlemore, especially if taken every other 
day, might be thought monotonous, but it never palled on New- 
man. The heavens changed if the earth did not, and when 
they changed they made the earth new. His eye quickly caught 
any sudden glory or radiance above} every prismatic hue or 
silver lining; every rift, every patch of blue; every strange 
conformation, every threat of ill, or promise of a brighter hour.” 
Since I began this article the two volumes of Newman’s 
Anglican Letters, edited by Miss Mozley, have appeared, and 
though further evidence was not needed, they are welcome be- 
cause, among other things, they shed additional light on the 
nature-loving side of Newman’s mind. These letters show that, 
busy as he was in the days in which they were written with a 
vast variety of matters, he was always delicately sensitive to 
natural beauty and sublimity, and fed with ever fresh delight 
on the stimulating food thus placed before him. ; 
But what of Newman as a poet? He would probably have 
disclaimed any right to be so called ; yet not only was he a poet, 
but he had in him the possibilities of a great poet. While he 
did not take the pains with much of his verse that he would 
have taken, had he aspired to poetic renown, nearly all of it is 
excellent, a goodly portion of it is fine, and some of it is very 
fine. Who but a poet could have written the twelve conclud- 
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ing lines of “The Separation of Friends,” which were added to 
that poem after the death of Hurrell Froude? 
** Ah! dearest,” 


Newman cries,— 


‘* Ah! dearest, with a word he could dispel 

All questioning, and raise 

Our hearts to rapture, whispering all was well, 
And turning prayer to praise. 

And other secrets, too, he could declare, 
By patterns all divine, 

His earthly creed retouching here and there, 
And deepening every line. 

Dearest! he longs to speak, as I to know, 
And yet we both refrain: 

It were not good: a little doubt below, 
And all will soon be plain.” 

Or who but a poet could have written this familiar stanza 
from “St. Philip in his God”? 

As snow, those inward pleadings fall, 
As soft, as bright, as pure, as cool, 

With gentle weight and gradual, 
And sink into the feverish soul.” 

And again: who but a poet could have written “The Dream 
of Gerontius,” the longest and most finished of Newman’s pro- 
ductions in verse? The average Protestant reader may at first 
be repelled by the theology of the poem ; but, carefully studied, 
and judged by its intrinsic merits, it must be admitted to be a 
work of genius. It is a truly remarkable poem, and shows 
what Newman was capable of doing in this line. Apart, too, 
from its great poetic excellence, it is valuable as an illustration 
of the essential idealism of Newman’s philosophy, and as such 
helps us to a better understanding of much else that he has 
written. ' 

That Newman could have taken high rank as a writer of fic- 
tion is proved, I think, by his two tales of “Loss and Gain” 
and “Callista.” As a work of art, the latter is, to my mind, 
faultless ; while, as a picture of Christian life in the third cen- 
tury, it is as graphic as doubtless it is, in the main, correct. 
Few readers of historical fiction will be likely to leave the book 
unfinished after a few chapters have been read. The character 
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a 
of Callista could not have been more exquisitely drawn. Ou 
interest in the fair young Greek, as she yearns for the light, 
and at last, after a long and agonizing quest, finds it in her 
“true Love, who is her Only True,” never for a moment flags. 
We seem to become completely identified with her fortunes ; 
and, though we weep, as she does not, when her tender body is 
put to the torment, we share the joy and exultation of her 
thought that her “ Lord and Love” is waiting to receive her. 
When, then, we take into consideration Newman’s profound 
knowledge of human nature, his intense sympathy with man- 
kind, his fine sense of dramatic proportion, his ardent love for 
the beautiful, and the felicities of his style, we cannot help 
thinking that, had he devoted himself to fiction, he could have 
won a unique and commanding place among the novelists of 
the age. 

Turning to one more aspect of Newman’s many-sided genius, 
I feel warranted in the opinion that he could have shone as an 
historian. I can think of no quality essential to the historian 
that he did not possess. He had been from his youth a dili- 
gent student of history; he had that philosophic insight into 
human affairs, without which an historical writer remains a 
mere annalist; he had the patience and perseverance, and 
withal, I believe, the judicial quality, requisite for research 
and investigation ; and, finally, he had in his style as admirable 
a vehicle as an historian could wish. I have always regretted 
that he could not have found time for the production of such a 
work of secular history as I feel that he was capable of writ- 
ing; for I am sure that it would, have been a permanent con- 
tribution to English literature. ; 

But the greatest thing about Newman was his character. He 
was as guilecless and affectionate as a child. He bore malice 
toward no one, and forgave an injury almost as soon as it was 
done him. Kingsley tried his patience most severely ; yet from 
the later editions of the “ Apologia” nearly all the controver- 
sial portions of the original work are carefully excluded, and 
the phrase “a popular writer” is substituted for Kingsley’s 
name. It was characteristic of Newman that when he heard 
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of Kingsley’s death he said a mass for his soul, and thanked 
God for the unintentional service of the man for whose spiritual 
deliverance he prayed. 

Newman’s love for his friends was little less than a passion. 
He never forgot one who had been dear to him. He main- 
tained affectionate relations with the old Anglican friends who 
had continued loyal to him, and often visited him. In all the 
literature of friendship there are no more tender passages than 
the one at the close of his last Anglican sermon, or that with 
which the autobiographic portion of the “ Apologia ” concludes. 
The latter I feel constrained to quote; for it delightfully illus 
trates the characteristic of which I speak. 


“T have closed this history of myself with St. Philip’s name 
upon St. Philip’s feast-day ; and, having done so, to whom can 
I more suitably offer it, as a memorial of affection and grati- 
tude, than to St. Philip’s sons, my dearest brothers of this 
House, the Priests of the Birmingham Oratory, AmBRosE Sr. 
Joux, Henry Austin Miixts, Henry Birrieston, Epwarp 
CASWALL, WILLIAM ParinE NEVILLE, and Henry Ienativs 
DupDLEY RYDER? who have been so faithful to me ; who have 
been so sensitive of my needs; who have been so indulgent to 
my failings; who have carried me through so many trials; 
who have grudged no sacrifice, if I asked for it; who have 
been so cheerful under discouragements of my causing; who 
have done so many good works, and let me have the credit of 
them ; — with whom I have lived so long, with whom I hope 
to die. 

“And to you especially, dear AmBrosE St. JOHN; whom 
God gave me, when He took every one else away ; who are the 
link between my old life and my new; who have now for 
twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so patient, so zealous, 
so tender ; who have let me lean so hard upon you; who have 
watched me so narrowly ; who have never thought of yourself, 
if I was in question. 

‘“‘ And in you I gather up and bear in memory those familiar 
affectionate companions and counsellors, who in Oxford were 
given to me, one after another, to be my daily solace and re- 
lief; and all those others, of great name and high example, 
who were my thorough friends, and showed me true attach- 
ment in times long past; and also those many younger men, 
whether I know them or not, who have never been disloyal to 
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me by word or deed ; and of all these, thus various in their re- 
lations to me, those more especially who have since joined the 
Cutholic Church. 

“ And I earnestly pray for this whole company, with a hope 
against hope, that all of us, who were once so united, and so 
happy in our union, may even now be brought at length, by 
the Power of the Divine Will, into One Fold and under One 
Shepherd. ” 


I should not fail to add that, though living a retired life, 
Newman cared for everything in the world which was worth 
caring for. He was proud of his national birthright, and 
never ceased to rejoice that he could call himself an English- 
man. He took interest in the simplest affairs about him. He 
liked to train the boys of the school attached to the Oratory 
for the Latin plays that they performed. He admired Scott’s 
novels, and was fond of “Mr. Pickwick.” He delighted in 
music, and played so finely on the violin that Mozley does not 
hesitate to declare that, “ had he not become a Doctor of the 
Church, he would have beena Paganini.” He was, in fine, 
one of the sweetest, kindliest, most receptive and affluent of 
souls, an illustration of what human nature may become 
through grace, and, as such, a living witness to the truth of 
Christianity. Hence, what he had said of his dear St. Philip 
could be said of him: 


** This is the Saint of gentleness and kindness, 
Cheerful in penance, and in precept winning ; 
Patiently healing of their pride and blindness, 
Souls that are sinning. 


‘* This is the Saint, who, when the world allures us, 
Cries her false wares, and opes her magic coffers, 
Points to a better city, and secures us 
With richer offers. 


‘* Love is his bond, he knows no other fetter, 
Asks not our all, but takes whate’er we spare him, 
Willing to draw us on from good to better, 
As we can bear him. ” 
That ever-growing inheritance of thought and example, 
which one generation transmits to another, has been materially 


increased by the man of whom I have written. His memory 
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is the possession, not simply of the communion to which he be- 
longed, but of Christendom at large. All who name the name 
of Christ have the right to thank God that he lived. For all 
who believe in God and immortality, in the authority of con- 
science, in loyalty to conviction, in the beauty of righteous. 
ness, in a Kingdom of Heaven among men against which the 
“gates of hell” shall not prevail, in the dignity of life, and 
in the grandeur of human destiny, may find, if they will, in 
the career, character, and writings of JoHN Henry New- 
MAN both nourishment and inspiration for mind, and heart, and 
soul. Charles Foilen Lee. 


Norr.—Authorities as before. Also Newman’s ‘‘ University Sermons,” (Ed. 
1884), and Anglican ‘‘ Letters and Correspondence,’’ (2 vols., 1890). I would 
moreover, acknowledge my indebtedness in several particulars to three fine 
memorial articles: Meynell’s ‘‘ Cardinal Newman and His Contemporaries,” 
(‘‘ Contemporary Review,’’ Sep., 1890); Ward’s ‘‘Some Aspects of Newman’s In- 
fluence,’’ (‘Nineteenth Century,’’ Oct., 1890); and Lilly’s ‘‘ John Henry New- 
man—in Memoriam,’’ (‘‘Fortnightly Review, ’’ Sep., 1890.) 


ARTICLE XII. 
The Divine Sonship of Jesus Christ. 


THE subject of this article is one which many people, includ- 
ing some Universalists, are in the habit of treating slightingly, 
as though it were of but little, if any, importance. To the 
writer, however, it seems of very great importance,—because of 
the bearing which it has, first, upon the question of the trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament ; and, secondly, upon the ques- 
tion of the authority of the person who certainly founded the 
Christian religion, and whose teachings, or reputed teachings, 
are the basis of our civilization, and the warranty of our dearest 
hopes with reference to the life to come. 

For though it be granted that neither the trustworthiness of 
the New Testament nor the authority of Jesus is entirely depend- 
ent on the nature of his origin, it surely cannot be successfully 
disputed that they are to some extent dependent on it. 
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When there comes to this country a person who professes to 
be an arbassador, representing some monarchical power, it 
evidently concerns us to know who he is, and whether the re- 
ports which are circulated in regard to him by his own attachés 
‘are deserving of confidence. For though he may be an am- 
bassador even though their reports are largely lacking in truth- 
fulness, and though, instead of being the king’s son, he is only 
one of the king’s servants, yet under such circumstances, when 
the facts become known, we cannot have the same feeling 
towards him that we otherwise should: his words will not have 
the same weight with us, nor his example the same influence. 

Even so in regard to Jesus. Upon the answer which we 
give to the question, Whose son is he? our estimate of his 
authority as a teacher and exemplar, and our feeling of obliga- 
tion towards him, must inevitably be somewhat dependent. 
Other things being equal, the degree of our reverence for him 
and of our willingness to obey him as the Lord of our lives will 
conform to the belief which we hold as to his nature and origin. 
If we believe him to be the Son of God in the strictest sense of 
‘the expression, we cannot deny the truth of his claim to repre- 
sent the will of God, nor fail to feel that, whatever our actual 
conduct may be, we are under obligation to obey him implicitly. 
But if we believe him to have had only a human parentage, 
like that of the human race in general, then, no matter how 
highly we may think of him as « prophet, we cannot feel the 
same devotion to him, the same absolute trust in him, or the 
same unvarying obligation to accept his precepts without ques- 
tion and to obey them without hesitation. In the latter case, 
we shall naturally feel much more at liberty to question the 
correctness of his teachings, and to reject them if we do not like 
them or do not see the reason of them. For if he was only an 
inspired man, then it is an open question as to the degree of 
his inspiration and of his authority to rule over us; whereas, if 
he stood, and still stands, in such a relation to God as the New 
Testament sets forth concerning him, that settles the matter, 
and there is no room for any rational doubt in regard to it. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 13 
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For what says the New Testament? What account does it 
give of his nature and origin ? 

It says that he had no human father, but was begotten of the 
Virgin Mary by direct and supernatural exercise of the creative. 
power of God himself, who took this method of bringing into 
the world one who should be at the same time a human being 
and a divine being, fitted by his peculiar nature both to under- 
stand and to save mankind, to be of them and yet superior to 
them, to share their humanity without sharing their sinfulness, 
and, by showing them in his own person an image of his heavenly 
Father’s character, to show them also how to live so as to make 
their own characters heavenly ; a being who, laying hold on the 
one hand of human nature and on the other of God’s nature, 
should be able to mediate between God and mankind, and so 
to lift men up to a higher level than ever they had known before. 
This is what the New Testament says in regard to him. This. 
is what his own followers reported concerning him shortly after 
his death and resurrection and miraculous departure from 
them. " 

But because this account of his nature and origin seems un- 
reasonable to them, certain people reject it—and among them 
some Christians, who, although they admit the truthfulness of 
the New Testament records with reference to his life on earth, 
including his miracles, his resurrection, and his glorious ascen- 
sion, are not willing to admit that he was brought into existence 
in any other manner than the rest of mankind. To them it 
seems incredible that God should have created him in the man- 
ner which the Bible relates; and they therefore reject that por- 
tion of it, maintaining that he was the offspring of Joseph and 
Mary, and that the story of his origin which is given in the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke was no part of the 
apostolic belief in regard to him, but is simply a myth ora 
legend of later date, which grew out of a low conception of the 
marriage relation, and a mistaken belief in inherited sin. This 
legend, they say, is of a piece with those stories in heathen 
mythology which relate the incarnations of certain divinities 
and the occasional intermarriage of gods with mankind. Just 
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how or when it was added to the original records, they are not 
able to tell; but, in support of their theory, they assert that 
this portion of the New Testament stands by itself, disconnected 
from the remainder of it and contradictory of certain portions of 
it. 

For instance, they say that, so far a3 the rest of the New 
Testament shows, the Saviour himself never claimed to have 
had a miraculous origin, and that none of the apostles ever re- 
ferred to it in their speeches or writings; that he was com- 
monly called the son of Joseph by those who had known him 
from his infancy, and that Mary herself, when she found him 
in the temple at twelve years of age, said “ Thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing ;” that his brethren did not believe 
on him, as they certainly would had !they known of his super- 
natural origin; that he repeatedly and emphatically called 
himself the Son of man, as if to imply that he was only a hu- 
man being; that he was tempted like other human beings, as 
they assume that he could not have been had he not been cre- 
ated in the same manner as they; and, finally, that he is held 
up to us as an example, which they hold would be unreasonable 
were this story in regard to his origin true. 

They admit that he was occasionally called the Son of God 
and that he sometimes even called himself so, and they disclaim 
any desire to take the title away from him. Indeed, they them- 
selves call him the Son of God. But this expression, as they 
use it, and as they contend that he used it, means only that he 
was especially inspired by God, and that, beyond all other men, 
he was in God’s moral likeness. All good men, they say, are 
sons of God, and Jesus was the Son of God merely in the sense 
of being the best of men, the only perfect man whom the world 
ever saw. Or if they admit, as some of them do, that his spirit 
was supernaturally begotten by God, they still insist that physi- 
cally he was the natural offspring of both Joseph and Mary. 

Now let us examine these points, one by one, to see what 
force there is, if any, in this humanitarian theory. 

1. In the first place, it deserves remark that this theory does 
not do away with the need of a miracle to account for Christ’s 
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character, and that, in so far as it objects to the New Testa- 
ment story because it involves a miraculous element, it logically 
contradicts itself. For if Jesus was the offspring of J oseph 
and Mary, begotten like mankind in general, then surely unless 
a miracle had somehow been wrought in him, either before or 
shortly after the time of his birth, he could not possibly have 
lived the life which he confessedly did live, and have been the 
remarkable man that he was, so far above all other men as the 
advocates of this theory admit and declare. What was there 
in those two Jewish peasants to give rise to such a very extraor- 
dinary son? What was there in them to produce a child such 
as he—a sinless person, a person of perfect wisdom and justice 
and love, a person who could open the eyes of the blind, speak 
the tempestuous waves of the sea into quietness, raise the dead 
to life again, and, after having been crucified, come back from 
the grave? Take the life of Jesus Christ after his advent into 
this world, as the New Testament presents it to us, and by what 
possible natural law can it be connected with such a parentage 
as the humanitarian theory assumes for it? There is no evi- 
dence whatever that Joseph and Mary were in any way quali- 
fied to give birth by their union to any other kind of child than 
ordinary, imperfect, erring, and oftimes sinful, like themselves 
and the rest of the human race. If they were so qualified, why 
did not their other children, called in the New Testament the 
brethren of Jesus, show some indications of such qualities? 
No, the character of Jesus cannot be so accounted for. There 
was a miracle somewhere in connection with it, and they who 
reject the Biblical miracle must substitute for it an equally 
great one, or else deny the whole history and assume that Christ 
was no such person as the gospel writers represent him. For 
how would it have been any less of a miracle—any less of an 
exercise of supernatural power or any less of a departure from 
the usual order—for God to have arrested the ordinary course 
of development in an embryonic human being, or even in a new 
born child, and then to have caused him to become such a per- 
son as Jesus was, than to have brought the same result to pass 
by the more direct method narrated in the New Testament? 
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Was the one departure from nature’s course ever known any 
more than the other was? Was either of them ever known 
excepting in this single instance? Why then not give credence 
to the Biblical account of it, instead of assuming an extra-Bibli- 
eal and equally supernatural way of explaining it? 

2. As to the claim that the New Testament account of Christ’s 
origin is not properly Biblical, but that it was added to the 
‘ original records in a subsequent age, when myths and legends 
had arisen with reference to the life of Jesus,—it is purely an 
assumption. There is no evidence to sustain it. As far back 
as we can trace the two gospels which contain this story, they 
have existed in their present form ; and the best Biblical schol- 
“ars are united in assigning them to the writers whose names 
they have always borne, so far as we have any knowledge, and 
therefore, of course, to the first century of the Christian era. 
Those scholars who assign them to a later age and to other 
authors do so, by their own confession, not because there is any: 
historical evidence to support their conclusion, but simply be- 
cause of the character of the records, which, according to their 
somewhat opinionated judgment, could not have been written 
by the persons to whom they are commonly attributed. The 
reasoning of such scholars is that the story itself is manifestly 
untrue, and that, inasmuch as the records, as far back as they 
can be traced, have contained the story just as now, they can- 
not have been written by Matthew and Luke, or by any person 
who lived in the same century with them. Evidently this is 
begging the whole question, but strangely enough, they do not 
seem to perceive it. Their dogmatism is apparently afflicted 
with “ judicial blindness.” 

Dr. Davidson, for example, who is a leading representative 
of the skeptical school, admits that both the first and the third 
gospel have always contained the story of Christ’s miraculous 
birth, so far as we have any knowledge of them; though, be- 
cause of what he calls “internal evidence,” he holds that the 
Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel did not contain the first 
two chapters, and that the gospel which is attributed to Luke 
was not written by Luke, but by some unknown author in the 
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early part of the second century.1_ Meyer, however, who is 
surely as learned a scholar as Davidson, and who agrees with 
him in disbelieving the New Testament account of Christ’s 
origin, stoutly maintains that it belongs to the original records 
of both Matthew and Luke, and that these records were writ- 
ten in the first century between the years 60 and 80.2 He 
admits the genuineness of the story, but interprets it as a leg. 
end, though according to his own theory it must have arisen 
during the lifetime of the writers, who, as the contemporaries 
and acquaintances of Jesus, must have known it to be only a 
legend if it were so. This is nothing less than charging them 
with having knowingly substituted a legend for history ; besides 
which it assumes that such a legend could have arisen and 
have obtained widespread credence within forty years of Jesus’ 
death, while many of his acquaintances were still in the flesh. 

The speculations of these scholars as to the truth of the record 
are of no value at all. But the testimony of their scholarship 
as to the genuineness-of the record is of very great value, and 
it bears out the assertion that there is not a particle of authen- 
tic historical evidence to sustain the assumption that the story 
of the miraculous birth of our Saviour was no part of the origi- 
nal gospels. Lange says of the first two chapters of Matthew’s 
gospel that “we might as well separate the head from the body 
as call in question these chapters which form the basis of the 
whole gospel ;” and of Luke’s account he says “ The integrity 
of this gospel is beyond all doubt.”? 

As to the so-called “internal evidence” upon which some 
rely to disprove the account, it consists chiefly in the fact that 
these chapters contain more Hebrew or Aramaic words than the 
rest of the narrative ; which is thought to indicate the existence 
of separate documents which were afterwards added to the narra- 
tive. But, as Meyer has clearly seen and stated, the only cou- 
clusion which can be properly drawn from the probability that 
1 Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, vol. I. p. 492 seq, Vol. II. pp. 

22, 28, 51,54. 
2 Commentary on Matt., Am. Ed., pp. 18, 56. Commentary on Luke, pp. 225, 264. 
8 Commentary on Matt., Am. Ed., p. 42, Commentary on Luke, p. 6, 
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there were such documents is that they were already in exist- 
ence when the gospels were written, and that they were used by 
the writers just as original documents are now used by histo- 
rians. To assume that they were originated and added after- 
wards is as unwarrantable as to assume that Chaucer succeeded 
Emerson because, forsooth, some quotations from Chaucer may 
be found here and there in Emerson’s writings. Very likely 
both Matthew and Luke used existing materials in making their 
histories, which simply shows that this account of Christ’s birth 
was already in writing, and was currently believed by the 
Church, at the time when the first and third gospels were 
written. 

As a matter of fact, the first evidence of doubt in regard to 
Christ’s miraculous origin which we meet with in the history 
of the early Church occurs in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
about the middle of the second century. In one of his works he 
incidentally says, “Some of my friends, of our Christian sect, 
maintain that Christ was born of human parents,” the impli- 
cation plainly being that the general belief of the Church at 
that time was that Christ was not born of human parents. 

From the time of the Apostles, then, to the middle of the 
second century, there was no doubt in the Church, so far as his- 
tory shows, of the supernatural birth of Jesus. Ifthe story told 
in regard to it by the Evangelists is true, the prevalent belief in 
it is fully accounted for. If their story is not true, the belief 
is a most unaccountable mystery. 

3. Luke, in the beginning of his gospel, distinctly tells us 
that before writing his narrative concerning those matters 
which, as the Revised Version says, had been “fully estab- 
lished” among Christian believers, he had traced the course of 
all things accurately from the first. As a faithful historian, 
he had made careful inquiry and taken pains to verify his 
statements. Where did he get his information with reference 
to the birth of Jesus? Apparently it was one of those things 
already fully established among Christian believers. But how 
could he have verified it? Who knew the facts? If, as is by 
no means impossible, the mother of Jesus was still living when 
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he made his investigations, he may have got the information. 
directly from her. If not, there was certainly one person liv- 
ing whom he would not have failed to consult on the subject,. 
and who was in an excellent position either to confirm or to- 
deny the current belief in regard to it. That person was the 
apostle John, the beloved disciple, to whom Jesus, when hang- 
ing on the cross, had committed his mother, and who took her 
from that hour to his home. Is it supposable that, with the 
apostle John still living, such a story of Christ’s origin could 

‘have become generally believed’ among Christians, and that 
Luke would have put it into his carefully prepared history,. 
unless there was a good foundation for it ? 

In the nature of the case, the only person who, after the de- 
parture of Jesus, could have had absolute knowledge of the. 
matter, was Mary. She certainly knew whether the story was. 
true. If it originated with her, as is suggested by Luke’s re- 
peated statement that “ Mary kept all these things and pon-. 
dered them in her heart,”—if during the latter part of her life,. 
while she was tenderly cared for in the home of St. John, she 
told him, as she naturally would, all of the things which she- 
had for so long a time kept in her heart in regard to the origin 
of her wonderful son,—then it is easy to understand how the 
story obtained currency and credence so rapidly, and how Luke 
could record it as one of those things which were “ fully estab-- 
lished ” among Christians. But if not, and the story itself was 
not true, then how to account for it and for the apostles’ belief 
in it is a problem which the skeptics have yet to find a solu- 
tion for. 

4, That this account of Christ’s birth was not given to the: 
world until after his death and resurrection may be granted. 
without any prejudice to it. There are excellent reasons why 
it should not have been. First, because up to that time there 
was nothing to substantiate it, and to have told it would have: 
done no good. On the contrary, it might have done much. 
harm. No witnesses could have been summoned to sustain it, 
and no one would have believed it, unless perhaps a very few 
of Christ’s most devoted friends and followers, and they only 
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towards the close of his life, if at all. Had Mary told this re- 
markable story about the birth of her first-born son during the 
first thirty years of his life, she would simply have subjected 
herself to a suspicion of gross immorality, and have brought. 
reproach on all her household. To keep silent concerning it, 
treasuring it in her heart till she could properly speak of it, 
was the natural course for her to follow. Common prudence: 
required it, both for her own sake and for that of her family. 

And it was also entirely natural and proper that in speaking 
of Joseph to Jesus, she should call him his father ; for in fact. 
he was his foster-father, and it was as customary then as now 
to omit the qualifying term in speaking of one holding such a. 
relationship. The objection which is made to the New Testa- 
ment account of Christ’s origin on the ground of Mary’s re- 
mark to Jesus when she found him in the temple at twelve 
years of age, is exceedingly puerile. Had she, when speaking 
of Joseph in connection with Jesus, habitually made use of the 
qualifying term and distinctly called him his foster-father, she- 
would not only have needlessly overstepped one of the customs. 
of society, but would have given occasion for questions and 
suspicions which, as has already been stated, would have brought: 
reproach on her name. 

5. The same reasons: which induced Mary to keep these 
things in her heart until after his death and resurrection must 
also have induced Jesus not to speak of them openly. The im- 
possibility of commanding belief in them, and his desire to 
shield his mother from false imputations, naturally hindered. 
him from publishing the facts with respect to his origin,—as. 
did also the prudent policy which he often displayed of not 
openly asserting that he was the Christ until near<the very 
close of his earthly career, lest he should thereby intensify the 
hostility of his enemies and unduly hasten his crucifixion. 

Such considerations as these serve to account for the fact. 
that, before his resurrection, his brethren did not believe on 
him, and to deprive it of all the force which has often been 
claimed for it as an objection to the New Testament account of 
his origin. Concerning that matter, their relationship;to him 
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gave them no information. They were as ignorant of it as the 
rest of mankind. 

After the resurrection, however, the considerations which 
had hindered both Jesus and Mary from telling the facts, be- 
came no longer operative. Then there was something to sub- 
stantiate the story. Then there was something to give color of 
probability to it. Then there was something manifest to make 
it easily credible. The’ astonishing fact of his return from 
‘the grave, abundantly proven by hundreds of witnesses (1 Cor. 
xv:6), prepared the minds of those who learned of it to be- 
lieve the corresponding fact of his supernatural origin, especial- 
ly when they bore in mind the long series of miracles which he 
had done during his ministry, and his own well known proph- 
ecy that, if he were put to death, he would rise again (Matt. 
xxvii: 63). The miraculous ending of his life upon earth made 
its miraculous beginning seem fitting and probable. There was 
no longer any reason for keeping silent concerning it, and it 
therefore was told, as an additional evidence of the truth of his 
claims. 

6. But while it is true that before his resurrection the 
whole story, so far as we know, was not told, it is equally true 
that on various occasions he gave positive intimations of it, by 
using certain language in regard to himself which is not thor- 
oughly consistent with any other hypothesis. These statements 
were of such a nature that even his disciples did not fully un- 
derstand them till they reviewed him in the wondrous light 
which his resurrection shed upon them. But they were clear 
enough to bring upon him the charge of blasphemy from his 
enemies, even before his final hour came (John v: 18 ; x: 33).. 

He habitually spoke of God as being in a peculiar sense his 
Father, not merely as He is the Father of all men, but in 
a special and distinctive manner. He called Him “My 
Father,” using the first personal pronoun in such a connection 
as to bring upon him from his enemies the accusation that he was 
making himself equal with God. And similarly he spoke of 
himself as God’s Son, in such a way as to distinguish himself 
from all others, calling himself the “ only-begotten ” Son of God, 
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and declaring that, as such, he should be honored by all men, 
even as they honor the Father (John iii: 16 ; v: 19-23). He 
said that his Father was greater than he (John xiv: 28), which 
would have been an entirely superfluous and egotistical state- 
ment if he had held no other relationship to God than that 
which is held by mankind in general. In the parable of the 
vineyard, he distinguished between himself and those men who 
were only the prophets of God by calling them merely the ser- 
vants of the householder and himself the well-beloved son 
(Matt. xxi:33-37). On a certain occasion he questioned 
the Pharisees, saying, “What think ye of Christ? Whose 
son is he?” and when they said, “ The son of David,” he con- 
founded them with an answer which plainly inplied that his 
parentage was more than human (Matt. xxii: 41-46). And 
finally he associated his own name with those of the Father and 
the Holy Spirit in the command which he gave to the apostles, 
to go and make disciples of all nations, “ baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” 
(Matt. xxviii: 19). Thus he habitually assumed and implied 
what he did not plainly say, that his parentage was superhuman, 
and that the Almighty was his only Father. 

7. That he called himself “the Son of man” does not mili- 
tate in the least degree against the truth of this position. For 
even should we grant that the expression was intended to set 
forth his humanity, its significance would be fulfilled by the 
fact that, on his mother’s side, he was humanly born, and that 
through her he was made a human being: To assume that “ the 
Son of man” means the same as the son of a man is to violate 
one of the commonest principles by which we interpret human 
language. Man is a comprehensive term, including both sexes, 
and the fact that Jesus was born of a human mother is sufficient 
to make him a son of man in the broadest sense of the expres- 
sion. 

But he is never called in the Bible merely a son of man. He 
is invariably called “the Son of man,” and it needs but very 
little study of the numerous passages in which this expression 
occurs to make plain the fact that it is not used to indicate his 
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human nature so much as to indicate his official position with 
reference to the establishment of the kingdom of God. In other 
words, it especially indicates not his humanity, but his Messi- 
ahship, and so completely harmonizes with his other title, “ the 
Son of God.” ‘The Son of man” and “the Messiah” were 
synonymous expressions in his day; and it was in this sense 
that he took the title, often using it interchangeably with either 
“the Christ ” or “the Son of God.” 

In his conversation with Nicodemus, he said, “ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not. 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God so loved the world, 
- that he gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have everlasting life” (John iii: 
14-16). Here “Son of man” and “only begotten Son of 
God” evidently mean the same thing. When to his question 
to the disciples, “ Whom say ye that 1am?” Peter answered, 
“ The Christ of God,” he commanded them to tell no man that 
thing, saying, “The Son of man must suffer many things” 
(Luke ix: 20-22). Here evidently “The Son of man” and 
“The Christ of God” are interchangeable terms. To the per- 
secuting Jews he said, “The hour is coming and now is when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that. 
hear shall live: for as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son to have life in himself, and hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also because he is the Son of 
man (John v: 25-27). And on another occasion he said to 
them, “ When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye 
know that Iam he” (John viii: 28). By neither of these 
statements did he mean to assert his humanity. Of that, his 
enemies had nodoubt. It was his Messiahship that they denied, 
and that he laid claim to by calling himself “ the Son of man.” 

To see how baseless the assumption is that by calling himself 
“the Son of man” he meant to call himself simply a human 
being, one needs only to substitute the latter expression in the 
various passages where the former occurs. Substitute “ the 
Messiah,” and the passages retain their true meaning. Substi- 
tute “a human being,” and they are reduced to absurdity. 
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Furthermore, if Jesus were only a human being, why should 
he have taken so much pains to call himself a human being? 
What reason had he for supposing that any one was likely to 
doubt his humanity? They who contend that by calling him- 
self “the son of man” he meant to emphasize his humanity, 
are under a logical obligation to show cause for such emphasis. 
Certainly his enemies did not doubt his humanity, nor would 
they have stoned him for claiming it. 

8. Turning now to the objection that, in their several epistles, 
the apostles make no mention of his supernatural origin, the 
answer is not far to seek. For neither do they mention cer- 
tain other events of great importance in his history. They do 
not mention his miracles except in a very general way, nor his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, nor his agony in Gethsemane, 
nor his trial before the Sanhedrim. They enter but very little 
into his personal history, and if we had nothing else from which 
to learn it, we should know but little concerning it. The reason 
is that there was no necessity for telling his history to the per- 
sons to whom the epistles were written. They were written to 
established churches, already familiar with his history, which 
did not need to have the facts restated. 

Incidentally, however, the epistles do confirm the Evange- 
lists’ narrative. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
draws the same distinction which Christ himself drew between 
the prophets of God and the Son of God, and calls Jesus the 
first-born of God, to whom even the angels are inferior and 
subordinate (Heb. i). And St. Paul not only says that 
“God sending His own son in the likeness of sinful flesh, con- 
demned sin in the flesh” (Rom. viii: 3), but elsewhere even 
more pointedly says that ‘“ when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law” (Gal. iv: 4). 
These passages do not distinctly state that Jesus had no human 
father, but they certainly support such a statement emphati- 
cally. 

9. There is a sense, no doubt, and a very precious one, in 
which all people are God’s children, and still another in which 
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good people are peculiarly His children. But neither of these 
senses, nor both of them together, can be made to cover the 
significance of the divine sonship of Jesus. He is called the 
Son of God for the reason which, according to St. Luke, was 
given by the angel of the annunciation to Mary, “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee: therefore that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God” (Luke i: 35). He 
is called the Son of God as Adam is called the son of God 
(Luke iii: 38), because he had no other father. 

And just here it is possibly worthy of notice that St. Paul 
calls Jesus “ the last Adam,” and says that the first Adam was 
“the figure of him that was to come” (1 Cor. xv: 45; Rom. 
v: 14). Is not here an intimation that Jesus had no human 
father? And is there not in the fact, which cannot be dis- 
puted, that the first man had no human father, a conclusive 
answer to the averment that if Jesus had no human father, he 
would not have a human nature? What becomes of the 
assumption that the only way in which even the Father Al- 
mighty can bring into existence a human being is the way in 
which men are ordinarily born? If, with no human parentage, 
the first Adam could be a human being, surely, with a human 
mother, the second Adam might be no less so. When we shall 
have explained the origin of the first man it will be time enough 
for us to stumble at the New Testament account of the origin 
of Jesus. 

He was none the less a genuine man because more than any 
other man,—as man is physically none the less an animal because 
he is more than any other animal. Rather, as man is the most 
highly organized species of animal, so Jesus was the only per- 
fectly organized man. 

10. His supernatural origin and perfect humanity, instead of 
precluding the possibility of his being tempted as we are, and 
of being an example for us, made it possible for him to be all 
the more so. For there can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that temptation is confined to men of low origin and little 
ability, or that it grows less in proportion to the extent of their 
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powers and the greatness of their opportunities both for good 
and for ill. On the contrary, the greater one’s powers and 
opportunities are, ‘the more mightily he is tempted to make a 
wrong use of them. Many a man who in humble station was 
comparatively free from fault has been made very faulty by 
the temptations assailing him when he rose to some exalted sta- 
tion and found himself in possession of vast opportunities. 
Give to any man on earth the powers which Jesus Christ pos- 
sessed, with such a consciousness of superiority to the rest of 
mankind, and you would increase the force of his temptations 
toa point far beyond what his virtue could bear. No other 
than Jesus could have resisted the temptations to which his 
consciousness of his origin and powers subjected him—tempta- 
tions to pride, temptations to selfishness, temptations to grasp 
at a worldly empire, temptations to rule his fellowmen by 
methods of force and ostentation instead of sacrificing himself 
for their salvation. His temptations were as much greater 
than ours as his abilities were; and because he successfully re- 
sisted them, he is our example—to be imitated in spirit, not to 
be copied in detail. 

To say that he cannot be our example because so far above 
us in endowments and character, is to say in effect that the 
higher cannot be an example for the lower, or the perfect for 
the imperfect, but that we must necessarily take our examples 
from those who are only such as we. Alas for the hope of 
human progress if such a rule should prevail! But it will 
never prevail. The higher will always be an example for the 
lower, the perfect for the imperfect, the divine for the human. 
A star by its shining may be an example for a glow worm; 
and so Jesus, high above us though he is in his heaven-born 
humanity, is an example for us in our weakness and imperfec- 
tion and conflicts with sin. 

11. The New Testament story in regard to Christ’s origin is 
not responsible for the false theories which were afterwards 
attached it, and by which the scholastics of the middle ages 
essayed to explain it, any more than the sunrise is responsible 
for the Ptolemaic theory-in regard to the cause of it. Nor is 
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‘it*disproved, or to any extent discredited, by the fabulous incar- 
nations of heathen mythology. On the contrary, if anything, 
it is rather confirmed by them, inasmuch as they show the very 
general feeling which has prevailed in all ages, among differ- 
ent nations, that an incarnation was a necessity for the salvation 
ofjmen. No one urges that the New Testament doctrine of 
immortality, brought to light by Jesus’ resurrection, is discred- 
ited by the fables of the heathen as to the world beyond the 
grave. If their erroneous conceptions of immortality lend sup- 
port to the Christian truth concerning it, as it is generally ad- 
mitted that they do, why should not their erroneous ideas with 
reference to the matter now before us lend support to the New 
Testament doctrine concerning it? Must we throw away good 
money because counterfeit money has also been in circulation? 
Does not the counterfeit bear witness to the worth of the true? 
Let each be tested by itself, and only that be accepted which 
ean endure the trial. ’ 

The heathen stories, when tested, cannot bear the trial. 
‘They are not supported by either historical or internal evidence ; 
but, besides being without any contemporary testimony, they 
are disproved by the character of the lives which are attributed 
to the supernatural beings whose birth they relate. The New 
Testament story bears every test to which it can fairly be sub- 
jected. It can be traced to a source which is thoroughly reli- 
able, and it not only is not contradicted by the life of the per- 
son whose birth it accounts for, but, contrariwise, it powerfully 
helps to explain it. Like the keystone of an arch, it is upheld 
by that: which it helps to uphold. It fits into all the rest of his 
history, and helps to make it more credible, as it is itself made 
more credible by the wonders which followed it. From sucha 
beginning precisely such results might be expected to follow. 
The cause is sufficient for the effects, and the effects imply no 
less a cause. His divine sonship, as related by Matthew and 
Luke, fully accounts for his superhuman wisdom, his frequent 
assertion of superhuman authority, his miracles, his resurrec- 
tion, and last, but not least, the unparalleled devotion to him 
which was shown by those who believed in him, after his earthly 
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life was ended—a devotion which led thousands of them to die 
for him rejoicingly, and which has continued to be the main- 
spring of the highest Christian activities even to the present 
day. “The love of Christ constraineth us,” said the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, and that same love has been the power 
by which the Church has won its victories from his time until 
now—love, not for the offspring of Joseph and Mary, not for 
one who was merely a Jewish prophet, not simply for an inspired 
man, however great and good and wise, but for one who was 
indeed the Christ, the only begotten Son of God. 

We cannot afford to dispense with the New Testament story 
of the origin of our blessed Lord. As well dispense with a 
keystone and expect the arch to uphold itself. Logically, this 
evangelical doctrine of the divine sonship of Jesus is necessary 
to the system of Christian theology: Spiritually, it is necessary 
to round out our faith in him and to stimulate our devotion to 
him. Rejected by some, like the headstone of the corner, it is 


needed to complete the temple. Incredible if it stood alone, 
in its proper connections it is a veritable part of a wonderfully 
beautiful whole. Edwin C. Sweetser. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Brain. 


It is written, “Thou hast made him (man) but little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 
A crown is something that pertains to the head. Man’s crown 
of glory is not a diadem of gold studed with jewels, not the 
luxuriant hair that covers his head, not the flesh scalp, not the 
bony skull, but the brain ;—the soul-permeated and inspired 
brain. 

This is the testimony of both science and religion. Admit 
this statement to be correct, and many curious and interesting 
questions present themselves :—W hat is a soul? Is it an entity 
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material or immaterial ? What part of the body does it inhabit, 
or is it commensurate with the entire organism? It is we 
known that the higher anthropoids closely resemble man in 
their anatomical structure, and are endowed with mental ca- 
pacities dimly analogous to ours. Have they souls? Does 
man’s soul survive the shock of death, and retain its personal 
existence beyond the grave? Is‘it the body or soul that sins 
in the present life, and can a soul when freed from this mortal 
coil, be capable of doing either right or wrong,—of suffering 
pain or enjoying pleasure ? 

Admitting the existence of a spiritual man,—an inner self, 
—how is the body affected by it, and how does the body react 
on the soul? Have the marvelous stories from ancient times 
until the present, any foundation in psychology? Have the 
tales of apparently supernatural deeds, ghosts, visions and 
other strange mental phenomena, any foundation in fact, or are 
they the figments of excited imagination? Are clairvoyants 
cheats and dupes, or is there more in the constitution of man 
than philosophy dreams of? Is the spirit of man liable to abera- 
tion, and is its influence on man erratic and whimsical? We do 
not propose in this paper to answer all these questions, but 
only, by a careful study of Craniology, to throw some light on 
the usually dark problems that are constantly presenting them- 
selves to our minds. 

The societies composed of learned and acute men, now at 
work scientifically, in England and France, may be expected 
to throw much light on this abstruse and occult subject; but 
common sense has something to say. The facts that have come 
to our knowledge, are few; the speculations and theories are 
many, and in not a few instances, contradictory. Let some of 
them pass under review. 

We know that in the cavity of the skull, and just filling it, 
is a mass of grayish white matter called the Brain, from which 
seems to spring the spinal cord and all the numberless nerves 
of the body, and thus render it the head centre of the entire 
organism; that a portion of the brain called the “ medulla ob- 
longata” is generally supposed to be the seat and throne of 
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the human intellect and the central point of all sensation ; that 
the brain consists of two similar hemispheres, either of 
which can serve at least imperfectly, the functions of the whole, 
just as a man can see with one eye or hear with one ear; that 
the brain like every other organ of the body, is liable to injury 
and disease, such as softening and brain-ache; for what is 
commonly called head-ache is not pain in the scalp or skull, 
but in the brain; and that when the brain is in an abnormal 
condition, thought and sensation are also abnormal. A slight 
blow on the head, or a single drop of blood misplaced in the 
brain, may cause insanity. This is about all we absolutely 
know respecting the brain, though some would add that the 
weight and size of the brain, other things being equal, pretty 
clearly indicates the characteristics and peculiarities of its 
owner. With these few facts and scanty materials, the physi- 
ologist and to some extent the metaphysician, are obliged to 
construct their theories of the duties and destinies of men ; and 
without taking these facts into consideration, no speculations 
of the present or the future are of much value. 

About the beginning of the present century, two learned and 
painstaking gentlemen, Gall and Spurzheim, made the brain a 
special study, demonstrated its fibrous structure, and deduced 
a theory which they called Phrenology, the Science of the 
Mind. According to their theory, each faculty and attribute 
of the human soul acts through, and is stimulated by, some par- 
_ ticular portion of the brain; and the size of each part of the 
brain is indicated by the size of that portion of the skull which 
covers it. Ideality, Combativeness, Benevolence, and some 
thirty other characteristics have each a special and well defined 
part of the brain, by which and through which they act. For 
several years, Phrenology was quite popular ; and many books 
and many lectures went forth to explain and disseminate this 
new Gospel. Attempts were frequently made, in both private 
circles and in public, to portray a person’s mental habitudes 
and proclivities, by a careful examination of the inequalities 
on the surface of the skull. Whether this theory is true or 


false, it failed to secure general approval. 
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First, because unskillful or ignorant phrenologists in making 
test examinations of a person’s “ bumps,” with whom they were 
not acquainted, often made egregious blunders in delineating 
character ; and these failures brought doubt on the whole theory, 

Secondly, because Phrenology did not prove to be of any 
practical value. It did not teach parents how to train their 
children ; it did not warn people how to beware of those who 
were not worthy to be trusted; and it did not overrule the 
soul affinity that brings the young towards each other in love, 
Hence, after the novelty was over, the science dropped into 
neglect. 

Thirdly, because it was contrary to orthodox ideas respecting 
accountability. If a man’s peculiarities of brain structure de- 
termine his character, and almost compel his conduct, then he is 
neither worthy of praise nor blame. The machine acts accord- 
ing to its nature, and it cannot avoid being what it is and do- 
ing what it does. This is indeed a very serious objection to 
Phrenology ; yet its force is neutralized by two trains of thought. 
First, a child may be so trained as to become a good and happy 
person, in spite of a malformed cranium, by the constant ex- 
ercise of that will-power which can control matter. Second, 


the long popular notion of accountability, may not be entirely 


correct. By common law, and to a large extent in orthodox 
ethics, all persons, of whatever grade, culture and criminality, 
are regarded and treated as if there were no such contingencies 
as temptation, or inequality of will-power to resist evil. Men, 
for example, convicted of the same crime, are condemned to 
suffer the same punishment in this world, and perhaps in the 
next. But under the influence of a better understanding of 
the Gospel, of late years this method of treating the guilty has 
been gradually softened and changed. A “mother’s mark,” 
an inborn bias, a cerebral deficiency, a poor early training, often 
make bad people about what they are; and the wise philan- 
thropy of the present age, pities rather than blames, builds 
reformatories instead of dungeons, and imagines degrees of 
happiness and wretchedness in the next life, meted out in pro- 
portion to the amount of culture, love and surroundings in the 
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earthly pilgrimage. No human being is qualified to pass judg- 
ment on his neighbor; and if the All-wise, who knows the 
hearts of all men, deals justly with his children, all the details 
of the present life, even to the minutest, will be taken into ac- 
count, and the rewards be adjudged on that basis. Possibly, 
a future probation under more favorable auspices, may be 
granted to all who die in their sins. 

It may be, also, that a more careful study of the constitu- 
tion of man, may greatly modify our religious notions. Neither 
of the writers of the Bible, nor the earlier commentators there- 
on, seem to have been acquainted with many of the important 
details of human anatomy ; and hence, they make no allusion 
to the brain. Instead of brain, the word “ head” is used. The 
Hebrews seem to have regarded the heart as the seat of sen- 
sation and intellect, and the head as a mere animal organ. 
The head could indeed become weary and faint, but it exer- 
cised no influence on the soul ; both head and heart were simply 
media through which the soul acted. The accountable agent 
that controlled conduct was the intellect. According to this 
theory, men of genius, — sages, seers, poets, lawgivers and ora- 
tors, such as Moses, Samuel, David and Isaiah, were inspired 
by the Holy Spirit or by angel influence, while Mary Magda- 

lene, the man who dwelt naked in the tombs, whom no cords 
‘ eould bind, and multitudes of other unfortunates, were under 
the influence of devils or demons. The brain had little or 
nothing to do in these matters. We are not affirming the 
reality of inspiration or demon control, but merely stating 
what people entirely ignorant of the delicate and wonderful 
structure of man, may naturally and easily believe. In the 
long, dark, cruel details of supposed demon influence on man, 
and of witchcraft, no mention is ever made of cerebral disease 
or brain malformation. In the ancient beliefs men, though 
under the pitying care of the Father of all, were the wretched 
victims of malign spirits who led them into all manner of sins 
and passions. The wisest physicians of antiquity attributed 
many if not most diseases to the wicke:l influences of these 
foul spirits. According tu their theory of therapeutics, the 
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way to cure the sick was to cast out the demon that caused the 
sickness. Imagination lent its aid in favor of this delusion ; 
and as Hawthorne’s victim of jealousy could feel a serpent 
writhing in his stomach, so, deluded and superstitious people 
of ancient times, felt sure that they were tormented by foul 
spirits, and the unfortunates of modern times bewitched by the 
evil one. The confessions of the deluded sufferers removed all 
doubt, and learned and pious courts and councils treated the 
suspected in accordance with this diagnosis. But scientific 
investigation and discovery, have well nigh exorcised the un- 
clean spirits, and compelled us to seek in the body or brain, 
the causes of all the strange and sad phenomena incident to 
human weakness. 
There is a class of men that have swung to the utmost ex- 
reme of doubt and negation. These Sadducean rabbis deny 
the existence of an immortal spirit in man and do not believe 
in any resurrection, angel or spirit. Instead of admitting the 
existence of a super-material agency, they affirm that thoughts 
are produced by the molecular movements of the brain. It is 
not strange that pure science, taking no notice of revelation, 
should arrive at this conclusion. Yet it is exceedingly won- 
lerful, how minute molecules, too small to be seen by the most 
powerful microscopes, can so whirl round in circles, ellipses 
and parabola, as to cause their owner to write, speak, sing, 
make discoveries, invent complicate machinery, and, soaring 
to the skies, bridle the stars with mathematical formule. 
There is another difficulty: Animals have brains similar to 
man in color, fibrous structure and atomic base, yet they are 
limited to a narrow round of pursuits, activities and pleasures, 
while man can see no end to his possibilities of progress. The 
bee, the beaver, the bird and the half reasoning elephant, re- 
main just where they were thousands of years ago; while man, 
ever since our first parent made fig leaf aprons, has gone up 
and on, improving himself and his surroundings till the view- 
less agents of nature obey his commands and the earth and 
stars serve his large purposes. Why this amazing difference ? 
Only two answers to this question seem to us posssible: First, 
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Evolution has made this immense change in the genus homo 
To Mr. Darwin, the possibility of such a progress from 
animaleule up to man, may be conceivable, and this answer is 
satisfactory ; but it suggests another question which not even 
the high priests of science can answer without admitting the 
inspiring touch and volition of something that Christians rev- 
erently call the Deity. The other answer is, “There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding.” Unfathomable mysteries are involved in this 
reply, as there are in everything ; but it meets all the exigen- 
cies of the case, is easily understood, and entirely satisfactory 
to an unbiased mind. Somehow, no one can tell in what way, 
a supermaterial, intelligent power, comes in contact with the 
fine tissues of the brain, and transforms the animal into a 
man, —a child of God and an heir of immortality. This 
power can be nothing less than the offspring of Jehovah ; and 
we name it the inner man, — the spirit or soul. The upright 
posture of man, and his wonderful, prehensile hands, clearly 
indicate that the human organism was made expressly for the 
soul, and the soul came to finish the noble being. 

It is a common saying that animals are creatures of instinct ; 
men use reason; but it is difficult to decide at what point in- 
stinct ends and reason begins. Beyond question, some ani- 
mals, —the horse and dog, for example, can remember, love, 
fear, and in some cases appear to be guided by reason. Man 
has instinct to some extent, but his natural province is abso- 
lute reason. The inner man can not only perceive, but also 
understand, contrast, compare, hear the dictates of conscience 
and act from motives higher than selfishness. But being 
finite and limited, the inner man is liable to mistakes and 
erroneous conclusions. If we accept the theory of demoniacal 

: possession, and what is called mediumistic control, the inner 
man or soul may be driven from its throne in the brain and 
another spirit rule the unfortunate being. Yet other causes 
come in to account for many of the strange phenomena of 
human conduct. The fluctuating changes of the health of a 
person have much to do in modifying his soul. As instances, 
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biliousness causes the inner man to feel gloomy; delirium 
tremens to see reptiles and loathsome insects around him; 
brain fever to wander in thought and to imagine unreal things 
and conditions ; softening of the brain a weakening of the in- 
tellect ;a heavy blow on the brain insensibility and death, all 
physical manifestations. These things being understood, it is 
fair to infer that all peculiar people, the insane, the eccentric, 
the moody, and not infrequently the vicious, are the victims of 
cerebral disturbance or malformation, and are rather to be 
pitied than blamed. 

Again, if it be admitted that the inner man is controlled by 
some good or evil spirit from without, alarming sequences fol- 
low. A man commits a crime, but he should not be adjudged 
guilty, because he says that he was impelled to do the deed by 
a foul spirit. It is a revival of the Medieval plea, “ The devil 
tempted me todo the wrong.” This not only shifts man’s re- 
sponsibility to an invisible agency but also makes him the most 
helpless and unfortunate of all living creatures. He is a mere 
tool in the cruel hands of enemies that he can not ward off or 
even perceive. In the old myth, the wizard could draw a circle 
around him with a magical dagger over which no demon could 
pass ; but poor, ignorant, bad blooded man, is open to spiritual 
attacks on every side and can be made to commit the foulest 
deeds, and suffer the keenest anguish. Neither common law, 
nor the legislators, jurors nor judges in civilized countries, nor 
the church, recognize the validity of this plea for criminality. 
Every sane and cultivated man is conscious that he is free to 
do or not to do just as he pleases, so far as nature and the 
structure and condition of his brain permits. We turn away 
from the theory of involuntary control, with a feeling akin to 
nausea. 

A careful study of brain influence on mind, may lead us 
into more light, and aid us in solving some dark problems. 
The followers of Mesmer, and the savans of France who are 
just now investigating hypnotism, are fully persuaded that 
there is such an entity as animal magnetism ; and a multitude 
of instances are adduced to confirm this opinion. Many per- 
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sons, and especially the weak, may sit down and so calm them- 
selves into a receptive condition, that a strong person may 
cause to flow into their brains, a portion of this magnetism 
that will change the patients’ entire feelings and thoughts. In 
such a state the poor may be led to deem themselves rich ; the 
sick well ; the ignorant learned ; or the reverse. They can in 
this way be made to see gold strewn on the floor, sweet fruits 
hanging within reach, stars glittering in the ceiling, and angels. 
hovering round. The sensations of the sweet singer and the 
eloquent speaker, radiate this influence, and thus charm and 
mould their auditors. It is a true remark that “the godly 
tones of some ministers win more souls than the quality of 
their sermons seems to warrant.” Not the profound theo- 
logian, but the man with the magnetic voice, fills the church. 
Bossuet, Whitefield, and our own Chapin, belonged to this 
class of orators. No matter what Wendell Phillips said, — no 
matter whether you accepted or rejected his views, you drank 
in his speech as you would the nectar of the gods; it was his 
magnetism. 

The working of this mysterious power, is being continually 
illustrated. An Evangelist or Revivalist comes along and be- 
gins a series of daily meetings. He is neither learned, polished 
nor eloquent. He has no new doctrine, — talks upon no new 
theme, — yet many flock to hear him, and their souls are 
deeply moved. A “revival” of religion ensues. Tears fall, 
prayers are breathed, confessions are made, and sinners are 
converted. The magnetism is contagious, and a wild enthusi- 
asm prevails. No imposture is practised, and no mistakes are 
made. There is a genuine revival of interest in religious 
thought and feeling, and the converts are as sure that they 
have been born again as they are of their own existence. Some 
people affirm that it is the Lord’s work, and it may be true 
that He has a hand in it; but as the movement was inaugurated 
by the magnetic preacher, and would not have occurred with- 
ont his aid, it is honest to conclude that the motor was animal 
magnetism. Such a conclusion is needed to exonerate God 
from being a participant in disgraceful performances. In the 
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great revival in Kentucky, in 1800 and 1801, hundreds of 
honest, well meaning men and women fell to the ground, rolled 
in the dust, made violent gestures and barked and snapped like 
dogs. This could not have been the Lord’s doings. Scenes 
of extravagance and mystery, though not so marked nor so ex- 
tensive, have taken place in many other localities. Until with- 
in the last twenty-five years, “ falling into a trance” was not 
an uncommon event in Methodist camp-meetings. The culture 
of the three last decades has exorcised this spirit of syncope. 
Still, the insidious influence of unuttered brain power, goes on 
in love and seduction, in uplifting and degrading, till it is felt 
as a controlling factor in the affairs of the world. _ 

Of hypnotism, including somnambulism, mesmerism and 
trance mediumship, careful and scientific investigation has not 
been carried on long enough to enable us to speak with even 
approximate certainty. If however, as many affirm, a person 
in sleep in the night, with shut eyes, can, in the somnambulic 
state, walk in safety along tortuous and dangerous paths; if 
Swedenhorg actually perceived and accurately described, at 
the moment, a conflagration raging in a distant town; ifa 
tithe of the stories told by Robert Dale Owen in his “ Foot- 
falls on the boundary of another world” are true; if the claims 
of mediums have any foundation in fact; then the hitherto 
unrecognized faculties of the brain are more marvelous than 
philosophy has ever dreamed, and we are in the dawn of a 
revelation destined entirely to remodel society. Religious 
errors, political frauds, fear of death, would pass away, and 
man stand up, live, labor and love, in the dignity and joy of 
anjimmortal child of God. 

Man’s brain being the most delicate, sensitive and important 
of all his bodily organs, he should take the best possible care 
of it. A mutilated or deformed limb does not spoil a person, 
but a brain thus out of order, takes away all manliness. The 
worst thing about the use of intoxicating beverages is, not 
that they disorder the stomach and weaken the body, but that 
they muddle the brain and thus blight the intellect. No 
drinking man has a level head. Intemperance in eating or 
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the immoderate use of the animal appetites and passions has 
the same brain debilitating influence. Association with the 
vile is corrupting mainly because the brain takes in and is 
poisoned by the foul moral atmosphere that always surrounds 
the degraded ; they may not for the time use bad language nor 
indulge in improper conduct, but their magnetic influence is 
polluting. The reverse is equally true. The society of the 
pure and loving tends to purify the soul and cause it to love 
God and man. Children may not understand much of the 
sermon, but they feel the holy aroma of the sanctuary. The 
Sunday school lesson may soon be forgotten, but the tender love 
of the teacher will last as long as life. 

In view of these facts, the proper thing for man and woman 
to do is, to maintain their God given independence. No “ se- 
ducing spirits” can obscure your soul, so long as you resist 
their approach. Do your own thinking; paddle your own 
canoe. If you want God to bless you, ask him yourself, for 
he is as near to you as he is to any one. If you desire “hope 
as an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast,” do not visit ‘“ the 
old ship of Zion” to find one, for that once valuable craft is 
now a worn out and stranded hulk. If you desire a faith that 
ean pierce through nature up to nature’s God, borrow no 
man’s spectacles. for they may be colored and dusty with age ; 
but disengaging your soul from material things indulge in 
contemplating the absolute, the spiritual, the perfect and the 
eternal, and peace shall flow into your mind. 

We are aware that views like: these in this article are rank 
heresy, such as no Inquisitorial Board would tolerate ; but are 
in the current not of a reformation but-of a revolution which 
no power can resist. On, on, we must go. The veil of super- 
stition has been rent in twain from the top to the bottom, and 
scientists are now calmly inspecting the contents of the inner 
sanctuary. And as they look, they read in the original lan- 
guage the oldest of all volumes, the arcana of nature and the 
facts and laws that take hold of all things. Religion, in this 
enlightened age, cannot lag far behind Science. Already, as- 
tronomy has eliminated all meaning from the words “up and 
down ” except as opposite directions, and revealed a boundless 
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universe, in which our earth is only a minute globule, and man 
an ephemeral animalcule, too small to disturb the harmony of 
nature or its Creator. God is an infinitely wise, mighty, good, 
Ruler of matter and mind, whose ways and feelings never 
change; and the place called heaven, merely a belt that en- 
velopes the earth, like a cloud. Departed souls go not into 
the desert realm of boundless space, but float in the earth’s 
pure envelope. Chemistry by watching the analysis and 
synthesis ever going on in the laboratory of nature, has been 
enabled to demonstrate the absolute needlessness and impossi- 
bility of raising and reconstructing the molecules of matter 
which composed a persons body at any particular period of 
life, into the identical body then possessed. The old turfy 
graveyard will never give up its dead except in gases to feed 
the hungry plants that grow upon its surface. Physiology and 
psychology inform us that a supermaterial person or agent acts 
in and through our mortal bodies; that it does not die, but 
survives the shock of dissolution; that at the moment it es- 
capes from its physical environment and floats out into the 
pure sky, the beautiful psyche clothed with a spiritual, God 
given body, free, intelligent, loving, happy. 

In Divine Providence there can be no such occurrences’ as 
rewards and punishments, either here or hereafter. Cause and 
effect, act and result, are so indissolubly linked together, that 
no intervention is needed to mete out any person’s joy or sor- 
row. These invariably come by the regular working of un- 
varying laws. It may be that the soul’s memory of misdeeds 
done in the earth life, may be unpleasant and even painful, 
but no material fire can scorch an immaterial spirit, and no 
filthy worm can gnaw where there is no flesh to be gnawed. 
Besides, the old Procrustean bed on which all persons were to 
be stretched or dwarfed to the same length, has entirely gone 
out of use. No two human beings can be alike. Idiosyncrasy 
is the result of heredity, constitutional temperament and brain 
condition. If sins of will could be committed without any 
brain influence, they would be black indeed ; but the cerebrum 
never omits its push or pull on the will and understanding, 
and in this world, no pure volition is possible. All sins and 
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all virtues are the joint product of soul and body; detach the 
two, and the body could not sin, and the soul would not. As 
this thought comes more and more into our minds, it causes us 
to be more compassionate to the living, and more hopeful for 
the departed soul. 

The problem of Probation, that has been so much discussed 
of late years, finds an easy solution in the same line of thought. 
Nothing can be proved or disproved to the Deity. He knows 
exactly what each soul acting in and through its peculiar 
brain, must do and will do; and he is: never disappointed. 
Jesus Christ was not sent into the world to ascertain how many 
and who had proved or might prove, worthy of salvation. He 
came to seek and save the lost; he came as a teacher to in- 
struct the ignorant ; he came as the glory of the chosen people, 
and a “light to lighten the nations.” This was and is the 
way to save souls. As soon as a person learns of Christ, he 
will find rest to his soul. Nota successful probation, but in- 
struction and learning is the path to heaven. We know that 
is true on earth ; and we trust that in a higher sphere where 
the soul is not weighed down by a corruptible body, and the 
instructors are better, and the light clearer, the weak and sin- 
ful will climb rapidly into the realm of glory. 

But what are we to do with the plain teachings of the Bible ? 
This: We must so read between the lines, and so look into 
the depths of the writers’ minds, that we shall perceive the 
harmony of science and revelation, or we must discard the one 
or the other. But there is no need of doing either. The 
higher, (we prefer to say deeper) criticism is doing marvels 
with the pages of inspiration, and the linguist is revealing 
- meanings in Scripture, not thought of in the Dark Ages. By 
these means we are learning that the new birth is being born 
out of the body into a higher sphere and that however dark is 
the mystery of sin and suffering, the changeless Father of 
mankind is working all things together for good. The time 
may come when by the terms “saints and sinners, the saved 
and the lost,” we shall not understand kinds of character or 
local conditions, but degrees of development. 

I.. C. Knowlton. 





General Review. 


The Dark Places of the Earth. 


Two remarkable books recently published are receiving much atten- 
tion in reading and philanthropic circles.’ Taking his title from 
Stanley’s work on “ Darkest Africa,” Gen. Booth calls our attention 
to the more densely “ Darkest England,” and Mr. Riis shows us the 
foul and wretched places of New York. Each in his own way demon- 
strates that large cities, in so many ways centres of light, intelligence, 
enterprise, are also centres of darkness, ignorance, indolence, and the 
vices which these breed. Each propose remedies for these evil condi- 
tions, suited, as they claim, to the peculiarities of their respective vic- 
tims and their surroundings. Each disclose facts which ought not to 
be hidden from the eyes of men, and which call loudly for exposure, 
and, if possible, for remedy,—if not by the means which are recom- 
mended, then in some other way,—suggestions for which, both writers, 
and particularly General Booth, invite. 

General Booth’s book deals specifically with only the East End of 
London, taking in a population of about 900,000. Having these’ as 
the basis of his calculations he estimates that the “‘ Darkness ” cover- 
ing Great Britain includes in its density at least 3,000,000 of souls. 
These he calls “the submerged tenth” of the nation, and, unlike all 
who have preceded him in calling attention to such an enormous host 
of the wretched, he lays plans for their rescue. Having ascertained 
the population of the East End of the city and multiplying it by only 
two for all the rest of London,—actually numbering four times the 
population of the East End—he gets his figures for the Metropolis, 
which are thus classified, the detailed statement greatly helping the 
reader in grasping what is included in the enormous total. 


East Rest of 
London. London. Total. 


Inmates of work-houses, asylums and hospitals. 17,000 34,000 51,000 
Loafers, casuals and some criminals. 11,000 22,000 33,000 
Starving, earning irregularly between 18s. and chronic 

want. 100,000 200,000 300,000 
Very poor, irregular earnings, between 18s. and 21s. a 

week, 74,000 148,000 222,000 
Small regular earnings 18s. to 21s. a week. 129,000 258,000 387,000 


Total. 331,000 662,000 993,000 


1In Darkest England and the Way Out. By General Booth. New York and 
London. Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 8vo. pp. 285. xxxi. Paper, 50 cents. 

How the Other Half Lives. Studies among the Tenements of New York. - By 
Jacob A. Riis. With Illustrations Chiefly from Photographs taken by the Author. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 8vo. pp. xvi. 304. $2.50. 
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In order to.reach the homeless and helpless for the whole of the 
territory covered by his book (Great Britain) he multiplies the East 
London ratio of poor to total population by two and reaches the fol- 
lowing table : 


Total utterly destitute in East London. 128,000 
Total for the United Kingdom. 1,905.000 


Adding to these another million,—those dependent on the criminal, 
lunatic and other classes, and the more or less helpless of the class 
immediately above the houseless and starving,—he arrives at the ap- 
palling figure of 3,000,000 human beings for whom help must be pro- 
vided. This is the “submerged tenth” for whom he pleads. As 
will be seen, the enumeration includes the vicious classes as well as 
the unfortunates: drunken men, fallen women, helpiess children ; 
children born in work-houses ; in overcrowded rooms, where common 
decency is impossible; children without homes of any kind. Are 
they, he asks, “beyond the reach of the nine-tenths, in the midst of 
whom they live and around whose homes they rot and die?” No 
wonder that, breaking out in burning words he exclaims: “As we 
have Lord Mayor’s days, when all the well-fed, fur-clad City Fathers 
go in State coaches through the town, why should we not have a 
Lazarus Day, in which the starving out-of-works of London should 
erawl in their tattered raggedness, with their gaunt, hungry faces and 
emaciated wives and children—a procession of Despair through the 
main thoroughfares, past the massive houses and princely palaces of 
luxurious London?” For these he pleads for a treatment equally as 
good, at least, as that which the “ Cab-horse ”’ receives, i. e. food and 
shelter. “If,” he says, “a cab-horse falls, we pick him up. No cab- 
horse but has his food and shelter. But if a man falls, he may pick 
himself up; and whether he has food and shelter society asks not.” 
The cause for this indifference to the woes and wants of others, he 
finds in the fact of the overgrowth of cities. And in illustrating this 
he uses a very apt figure. “Itis,” he says, “as if a human being had 
suddenly developed fresh limbs, which were not connected by any 
nervous system with the gray matter of the brain. Such a thing is 
impossible with the human being, but, unfortunately, is only too possi- 
ble in human society. . . . Men actually die of starvation within 
a few doors of those who, if they had been informed of the actual 
condition of the sufferer that lay within ear-shot of their comfortable 
drawing-rooms, would have been eager to minister the needed relief. 
What we have to do, therefore, is to grow a new nervous system for 
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the body politic ; to create a swift, almost automatic, means of com- 
munication between the community as a whole and the meanest of its 
members.” 

How this “new nervous system ” may be created he will now tell 
us; but before doing so, he passes in brief review all the stereotyped 
appliances that have been in vogue for years, and condemns them all 
as inefficient ; not because they have not done some good, but because 
they have not, as all allow, reached the disease in such a way as to 
afford hope of a permanent cure. They have been fundamentally 
defective, aiming at mitigation, only, and so have done nothing to 
prevent the continuance and rapid growth of the poor, wretchedly 
poor classes. Any successful scheme, says General Booth, must be 
based on radically different principles than those which propose relief 
in mere alms-giving. whether the distribution is systematic or at hap- 
hazard. On proposed Socialistic schemes he makes no war. They 
may be good, but at present they cannot be operative, and the evil 
cries out for immediate remedy. His own statement is so compre- 
hensive, and the principles which he lays down as fundamentally 
necessary to success, are so tersely stated, the whole also placing the 
spirit by which General Booth is animated so clearly before the reader 
that, notwithstanding the length of the extract, we must give it entire: 

“Of the schemes of those who propose to bring in a new heaven 
and a new earth by a more scientific distribution of the pieces of gold 
and silver in the trousers pockets of mankind I need not say anything 
here. They may be good or they may not. I say nothing against 
any short-cut to the millennium that is compatible with the Ten Com- 
mandments. I intensely sympathize with the aspirations that lie be- 
hind all these socialistic dreams. But whether it is Henry George’s 
Single Tax on Land Values, or Edward Bellamy’s Nationalism, or 
the more elaborate schemes of the Collectivists, my attitude toward 
them all is the same. What these good people want to do I also 
want todo. But I am a practical man, dealing with the actualities 
of to-day. I have no preconceived theories, and I flatter myself I 
am singularly free from prejudices. I am ready to sit at the feet of 
any man who will show me any good. I keep my mind open on all 
these subjects ; and I am prepared to hail with open arms any Utopia 
that is offered me. But it must be within range of my finger-tips. It 
is of no use to me if itis in the clouds. Checks on the Bank of 
Futurity I accept gladly enough as a free gift, but I can hardly be 
expected to take them as if they were current coin, or to try to cash 
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them at the Bank of England. It may be that nothing will be put 
permanently right until everything has been turned upside down. 
There are certainly so many things that need transforming, beginning 
with the heart of each individual man and woman, that I do not 
quarrel with any Visionary when, in his intense longing for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind, he lays down his theories 
as to the necessity of radical change, however impracticable they may 
appear tome. But this is the question: Here at our shelters last 
night were a thousand, hungry, workless people. I want to know 
what_to do with them? Here is John Jones, a stout, stalwart lab- 
orer, in rags, who has not had one square meal for a month, who has 
been hunting for work that will enable him to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and hunting in vain. There he is in his hungry raggedness, 
asking for work that he may live, and not die of sheer starvation in 
the midst of the wealthiest city in the world. What is to be done 
with John Jones? The individualist tells me that the free play of 
the Natural Laws governing the struggle for existence will result in 
the Survival of the Fittest, and that in the course of a few ages, more 
or less, a much nobler type will be evolved. But meanwhile what 
is to become of John Jones? ‘The Socialist tells me that the great 
Social Revolution is looming large on the horizon. In the good time 
coming, when wealth will be redistributed and private property abol- 
ished, all stomachs will be filled, and there will be no more John 
Joneses impatiently clamoring for opportunity to work that they may 
not die. It may be so, but in the meantime here is John Jones 
growing more impatient than ever because hungrier, who wonders if 
he is to wait for a dinner until the Social Revolution has arrived. 
What are we to do with John Jones? That is the question. And 
to the solution of that question none of the Utopians give me much 
help. For practical purposes these dreamers fall under the condem- 
nation they lavish so freely upon the conventional religious people, 
who relieve themselves of all anxiety for the welfare of the poor by 
saying, ‘In the next world all will be right.’ This religious cant, 
which rids itself of all the importunity of suffering humanity by 
drawing unnegotiable notes — bills payable on the other side of the 
grave — is not more impracticable than the Socialistic claptrap which 
postpones all redress of human suffering until after the general over- 
turn. Both take refuge in the future to escape a solution of the 
problems of the present, and it matters little to the sufferers whether 
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the future is on this side of the grave or the other. Both are, for 
them, equally out of reach. 

“When the sky falls we shall catch larks. No doubt! But in the 
meantime ? 

“ The first essential that must be borne in mind as governing every 
scheme that may be put forward is that it must change the man 
when it is his character and conduct which constitute the reasons for 
his failure in the battle of life. 

“ Secondly, The remedy, to be effectual, must change the circum- 
stances of the individual when they are the cause of his wretched 
condition, ‘and lie beyond his control. 

“ Thirdly, Any remedy worthy of consideration must be on a scale 
commensurate with the evil with which it proposes to deal. 

‘“‘ Fourthly, Not only must the scheme be large enough, but it 
must be permanent. That is to say, it must not be merely a spas- 
modic effort coping with the misery of to-day ; it must be established 
on a durable footing, so as to go on dealing with the misery of to- 
morrow and the day after, so long as there is misery left in the world 
with which to grapple. 

“ Fifthly, But while it must be permanent, it must also be im- 
mediately practicable. Any scheme to be of use must be capable of 
being brought into instant operation with beneficial results. 

“ Sixthly, The indirect features of the scheme must not be such as. 
to produce injury to the persons whom we seek to benefit. Mere 
charity, for instance, while relieving the pinch of hunger, demoralizes 
the recipient ; and whatever the remedy is that we employ, it must be 
of such a nature as to do good without doing evil at the same time. 

“ Seventhly, While assisting one class of the community, it must 
not seriously interfere with the interests of another. In raising one 
section of the fallen, we must not thereby endanger the safety of 
those who with difficulty are keeping on their feet.” 

Such a clear and well arranged statement as this, is of the nature 
of a demonstration that General Booth is not blinded by fog, but sees 
with open and unobstructed vision what are the essentials of any 
plan for the permanent relief of the classes he seeks to help. No 
mere enthusiast, blind to the practical difficulties of the situation, 
could have formulated such comprehensive rules. They indicate 
that the entire field has been well surveyed, and that there are serious 
difficulties in the way of success. A field so diversified, cold and 
barren, and difficulties so vast that they are not possibly known ex- 
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cept to those who have had long experience among the destitute. 
General Booth’s experience has been exceptionally large and varied. 
He knows, and has shown us as fully as words can, the condition of 
the classes whose wretchedness he would relieve. 

Based on these principles he has projected a “ Plan of Deliver- 
ance from the Darkness.” To the unfolding and defence of it, he 
devotes 200 of the 285 pages of his book. We must content our- 
self with the briefest statement of its outlines. He proposes to es- 
tablish three colonies, one in the city, another as a farm, and a third 
over the sea. The first, the ‘City Colony,” is to be started in the 
slums, right where the wretched are living in their worst surround- 
ings. Here all who are in need will be provided with shelter and 
food, in return for which they must give such labor as they are able 
to perform. Cleanliness will be demanded and ample provision for 
it will be afforded. Wholesome influences will be thrown around 
them and religion will make its appeal to their better nature. A 
diversity of occupation will be furnished, but only temporarily, as 
this colony is intended as only a recruiting station for the next, to 
which, as fast as they are fitted for and can be trusted in it, they 
will be transferred. A “ Household Salvage Brigade” will be 
- organized, to collect from all over London such fragments of food as 
are now wasted, together with all odds and ends of such other waste 
material as can in anyway be utilized in the support of the City 
Colony. In London there are five hundred thousand houses used for 
residences, and the waste from the richer families ought to go a long 
way towards feeding the helpless poor. Intelligence offices will also 
be opened, in which those who are seeking work will find the lates 
and most reliable information in regard to the localities where there 
is a scarcity of labor, or, what is quite as important, where the 
market is already overcrowded. 

From the City Colonies which would soon be filled to overflowing, 
those who had proved themselves willing and able to work would 
soon be transferred to the Farm Colony, or rather to the Rural Col- 
ony, embracing the Farm, Farm Village and the Industrial Village. 
The varied industries in this department are worked out in detail by 
General Booth, the field for experiment, — from five hundred to a 
thousand acres, —being abundantly furnished in the waste land of 
England, which can be easily cultivated, where he proposes to estab- 
lish farms, and in connection with them brick-yards, carpenter shops, 
manufactories of clothing, soap factories, paper mills, ete. Occu- 
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pations for women as well as for men are thus furnished, comfort- 
able homes for families are secured, and the best means for habits of 
industry and for self-support are provided. To such as under 
these circumstances prove that they are able to plan for themselves, 
comes the privilege of the Over-the-Sea Colony, emigration to any of 
the British Colonies, where they will be helped to the ownership of 
farms and to the conduct of various branches of self-supporting busi-. 
ness. Into this plan enters the purpose of providing special means of 
transportation, by means of which cheap rates of transit can be afforded 
and the emigrants be placed on soil where their chances of living and 
improving will be better than London or any other part of England 
can ever offer.them. 

As stated by General Booth: “The scheme in its entirety, may 
aptly be compared to a great machine, foundationed in the lowest 
slums and purlieus of our great towns and cities, drawing up into its 
embrace the depraved and destitute of all classes: receiving thieves, 
harlots, paupers, drunkards, prodigals, all alike, on the simple condi- 
tion of their being willing to work and to conform to discipline. 
Drawing up these poor outcasts, reforming them, and creating in them 
habits of industry, honesty and truth; teaching them methods by 
which alike the bread which perishes and that which endures to ever- 
lasting life can be won. Forwarding them from the city to the coun- 
try, and there continuing the process of regeneration, and then pouring 
them forth on to the virgin soils that await their coming in other 
lands, keeping hold of them with a strong government, and yet making 
them free men and women ; and so laying the foundations, perchance, 
of another empire to swell to vast proportions in later times. Why 
not?” 

All this will cost something. The General estimates that one mil- 
lion pounds sterling ($5,000,000) will be necessary. He professes 
himself willing, however, to begin the experiment as soon as the public 
is willing to furnish 100,000 pounds. Should it then promise well, 
as he believes it will, the rest of the money will come as it is needed, 
no doubt. 

Is the plan practicable? and will it sueceed? Here opinions differ. 
But it should be said that some who have been persuaded to go into 
print in opposition to it, confess that they have not examined it in any 
other than a very general way. Mr. Huxley criticises the plan as 
necessitating, according to General Booth, “ the adoption of that form 
of somewhat corybantic Christianity of which soldiers of the Salvation 
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Army are the militant missionaries,”—a great misrepresentation of the 
General’s position, so far as we are able to understand it. On the 
other hand Catholic and Protestant writers, both clerical and lay, who 
have examined the details of what is proposed, give it hearty approval 
as both practical and necessary; and the “ Home Colonization Soci- 
ety” of London, an important charitable organization, has given proof 
of its belief that the plan will succeed by practically uniting its forces 
with General Booth. A writer in the Catholic World for February, 
also says that “sixty square miles of land have been placed at General 
Booth’s disposal” for the purpose of testing the over-sea colony plan. 
These are indications of belief in the practicability of the plan, which 
show a wide spread conviction that it can succeed. 

To this let it be added that several things necessary for the work- 
ing out of the scheme have been tried, and the trial has been attended 
with a very encouraging measure of success. What the new depart- 
ure aims at is, in the main, simply the extension of what has already 
been for some time in operation on a limited scale. General Booth, 
with the aid of the Salvation Army, has already established in Lon- 
don five shelters, accommodating 900 persons nightly, three food 
depots, dispensing 20,000 meals daily, thirty rescue homes for fallen 
women, which last year dealt with over 2200 cases, and labor shops © 
which furnish employment for both men and women. All these are 
and for some time have been in successful operation. The book before 
us contains a description and price list of the food furnished at these 
shelters: Soup, one cent a basin; with bread, two cents a basin; 
corned-beef, four cents ; coffee, one cent a cup; cocoa, one cent a cup; 
rice pudding, one cent; potatoes, one cent; supper, lodging and 
breakfast, eight cents. These advantages, seasoned with kindly 
interest in the unfortunate and wretched men and women, have accom- 
plished blessed results. ‘Let us,” says General Booth, “ Let us take 
our stand for a moment at the door of one of our Shelters. There 
comes along a grimy, ragged, foot-sore tramp, his feet bursting out 
from the sides of his shoes, his clothes all rags, with filthy shirt and 
tousled hair. He has been, he tells you, on the tramp for the last 
three weeks seeking work and finding none. Slept last night on the 
Embankment, and wants to know if you can give him a bite and sup, 
and shelter for the night? Has he any money? Nothe. He prob- 
ably spent the last penny he begged or earned in a pipe of tobacco 
with which to dull the cravings of his hungry stomach. What are 
you to do with this man? I propose to take that man, put a strong 
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arm round him, and extricate him from the mire in which he is all 
but suffocated. As a first step we will say to him, ‘ You are hungry, 
here is food ; you are homeless, here is a shelter for your head; but 
remember you must work for your rations. This is not charity ; it is 
work for the workless, help for those who cannot help themselves. 
There is the labor shed, go and earn your fourpence, and then come 
in out of the cold and wet into the warm shelter ; here is your mug of 
coffee and your great chunk of bread, and after you have finished 
these there is a meeting going on in full swing with its joyful music 
and hearty human intercourse. There are those who pray for you 
and with you, and will make you feel yourself a brother among men. 
There is your shake-down on the floor, where you will have your warm, 
quiet bed, undisturbed by the ribaldry and curses with which you have 
been familiar too long. There is the washhouse, where you can have 
a thorough wash-up at last, after all these days of unwashedness. 
There is plenty of soap and warm water and clean towels; there, too, 
you can wash your shirt and have it dried while you sleep. In the 
morning when you get up there will be breakfast for you, and your 
shirt will be dry and clean. ‘Then, when you are washed and rested, 
and are no longer faint with hunger, you can go and seek a job, or go 
back to the Labor Shop until something better turns up.’ ” 

While we write intelligence reaches us that the plan for the way 
out of Darkest England goes into operation at once. The $500,000 
necessary for starting the work are secured. In the interest of the 
subscribers to the fund, General Booth has executed a Deed of Trust: 
He thus becomes a legal trustee, all moneys, and property are to be 
kept wholly distinct from those of the Salvation Army, and a Consul- 
tative Committee, the concurrence of two-thirds of whom in matters 
of plan and work will be necessary, has been appointed. Of this 
Committee General Booth nominates six members, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the President of the Wesleyan Society, the 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, the Chairman of the Baptist 
Union, the Attorney-General, and the Chairman of the City Council 
each nominate two members ; in all eighteen. May great success at- 
tend the enterprise ! 

Mr. Riis, in his volume of startling facts with regard to the tene- 
ments of the city of New York and their occupants, presents us a 
picture of wretchedness that is more appalling even than General 
Booth shows us in London. Most of the destitute and vicious of the 
latter city are English and are nominally Protestant. Most of the 
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same class in New York are foreigners and Roman Catholics. Rev. 
Mr. Loomis, the author of the valuable book, “ Modern Cities,” says 
that “Ninety-four out of every hundred Londoners are Protestants, 
English born and English bred; while at least nine-tenths of our poor 
people (in New York) are of foreign extraction, more than half of 
‘them are nominally Roman Catholics, and a large proportion of the 
other half are Hebrews.” Hence the wonderful success of the Salva- 
‘tion Army in England and its slow progress in our American cities. 
General Booth’s plans are not applicable here, nor would kindred 
plans produce results if inaugurated under any Protestant auspices. 
Mr. Riis’s statement is that “One may find for the asking an Italian, 
-a German, a French, African, Spanish, Bohemian, Russian, Scandi- 
navian, Jewish and Chinese colony. Even the Arab, who peddles 
‘holy earth’ from the Battery as a direct importation from Jerusalem, 
has his exclusive preserves at the lower end of Washington street. 
The one thing you shall vainly ask for in the chief city of America is 
:a distinctively American community. There is none; certainly not 
among the tenements.” In one notorious Fourth Ward alley Mr. 
Riis found that one hundred and forty families were living; of these 
one hundred were Irish, thirty-eight Italian, and two spoke the Ger- 
man tongue. 

The tenement houses harbor this motley population, and, so densely 
are they crowded, such exorbitant rents are charged, so poorly are 
‘they lighted and ventilated, they breed epidemics, foster crimes and 
are the resorts of criminals. The enormous number of 1,200,000 per- 
sons of the total 1,600,000 population of New York call these tene- 
ments their homes. And “the nineteenth century drift of the popu- 
lation to the cities is sending increased multitudes to crowd them.” 
One tenement visited and photographed by Mr. Riis is thus described: 
““Tn a room not thirteen feet either way slept twelve men and women, 
‘two or three in bunks set in a sort of alcove, the rest on the floor. A 
kerosene lamp burned dimly in the fearful atmosphere, probably to 
guide other and later arrivals to their ‘beds,’ for it was only just past 
midnight. A baby’s fretful wail came from an adjoining hall-room, 
where, in the semi-darkness, three recumbent figures could be made 
out. The ‘apartment’ was one of three in two adjoining buildings 
we had found, within half an hour, similarly crowded. Most of the 
men were lodgers, who slept there for five cents a spot.” 

After this description we may well believe in the accuracy of the 
figures collected by the Board of Health and the Registrar of Vital 
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Statistics that this portion of New York is packed at the rate of 330,- 
000 to the square mile, “the most densely populated district in the 
world, China not excluded.” In old London the greatest crowding 
is 175,816. Here are engendered the epidemics “ which carry death. 
to rich and poor alike.” Here are “the nurseries of pauperism and 
crime that fill our jails and police courts, that throw off a scum of 
40,000 women wrecks to the island asylums and work-houses year by 
year, that turned out in the last eight years a round half million beg- 
gars to prey upon our charities.” The worst aspects of the tenement 
system are due, Mr. Riis shows, to the greed of the owners of such 
properties. The places must be made to pay larger percentage, and 
questions of health, convenience, morals, are all subsidiary. Wit- 
nesses before a Senate committee testified that such hotbeds of disease 
and vice were expected to pay 15 per cent., that they rarely fell be- 
neath that, and frequently exceeded 30. Instances were given of 
tenements which every year paid back in rentals the worth of the 
property. After a fire burned down such a house in Mott street, the 
owner declared himself fully insured for $800, though the property 
had brought him in $600 a year. How the wretchedly poor can live 
honestly and submit to such extortion seems well nigh impossible. Yet 
Mr. Riis assures us that the tenement-house life is far from being all 
vice, and that to describe it faithfully one would have to tell “a story 
of thousands of devoted lives, laboring earnestly to make the most of 
their scant opportunities for goud ; of heroic men and women striving 
patiently against fearful odds, and by their very courage coming off 
victors in the battle with the tenement; of womanhood pure and un- 
defiled. That it should blossom in such an atmosphere is one of the 
unfathomable mysteries of life. And yet it is not an uncommon thing 
to find sweet and innocent girls, singularly untouched by the evil 
around them, true wives and faithful mothers, literally ‘like jewels in. 
‘a swine’s snout,’ in the worst of the infamous barracks.” But the 
tendency of such a mode of living is downward and the victims far 
outnumber those who resist. 

One of the uniform features of this degraded back-alley life is what 
is known as the “stale beer dives,” in which doctored dregs collected 
from the kegs put outside the beer saloons to await the brewers’ carts, 
are touched up by drugs to put a froth on the nauseating liquor. To 
the use of this hundreds are driven whose wages are insufficient to 
enable them to buy what they need of wholesome food. What are: 
known as the “ Sweating Shops ” furnish such half-paid employment. 
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to thousands. A visit to one of these on a Sunday is thus described : 
“Up two flights of dark stairs, three, four, with new smells of cab-- 
bage, of onions, of frying fish, on every landing, whirring sewing-ma- 
chines behind closed doors betraying what goes on within, to the door 
that opens to admit the bundle and the man. A sweater, this, in a. 
small way. Five men and a woman, two young girls, not fifteen, and 
a boy who says unasked that he is fifteen, and lies in saying it, are at. 
the machines sewing knickerbockers, ‘knee-pants’ in the Ludlow 
street dialect. The floor is littered ankle-deep with half-sewn gar- 
ments. In the alcove, on a couch of many dozens of ‘ pants’ ready 
for the finisher, a bare-legged baby with pinched face is asleep. A 
fence of piled-up clothing keeps him from rolling off on the floor 
The faces, hands, and arms to the elbows of every one in the room 
are black with the color of the cloth on which they are working.” 
For these “ knee-pants” the manufacturer pays “seventy cents @ | 
- dozen.” In other rooms at equally ruinous prices, other articles of 
clothing are made. Not without good reason is it suspected that the 
germs of infectious diseases are transmitted in the garments manu- 
factured amid such vileness; and a commission recently appointed by 
Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, is now engaged in inspecting the 
New York “Sweat-shops ” from which many of the ready-made cloth- 
ing houses of Boston are receiving their supplies. 

The severest strain of this low condition and surroundings of life is 
put on women and children. The estimate that at least 150,000 
women and girls are compelled to earn their own living in New York, 
falls far short of the truth, in the judgment of Mr. Riis. “Sixty cents,” 
he says, “is put as the average day’s earnings of the 150,000, but 
into this computation enters the stylish ‘cashier’s’ two dollars a day, 
as well as the thirty cents of the poor little girl who pulls threads in 
an East Side factory, and, if anything, the average is probably too 
high. Such as it is, however, it represents board, rent, clothing, and 
‘pleasure’ to this army of workers. Here is the case of a woman 
employed in the manufacturing department of a Broadway house. It 
stands for a hundred like her own. She averages three dollars:a 
week. Pays $1.50 for her room; for breakfast she has a cup of 
coffee ; lunch she cannot afford. One meal a day is her allowance. 
This woman is young, she is pretty. The has ‘the world before her.’ 
Is it anything less than a miracle if she is guilty of nothing worse 
than the ‘early and improvident marriage,’ against which moralists 
exclaim as one of the prolific causes of the distress of the poor? ” 
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We must pass over, however,—this Article has so lengthened be- 
yond the limits originally intended for it,—passages which we had 
marked to show how the author describes the “ Street Arabs,” “The 
Growlers,” the peculiarities of the various nationalities represented in 
the poor of our Great Metropolis, the “Color line,” the “ Reign of 
Rum,” and other important topics. The tenement house is here to 
stay, he says, and it must be improved so that the poorest can be de- 
cently housed. A great Labor Bureau is needed, that work at wages 
which will not keep the laborer at merely starvation point, may be 
secured for all who will work; and above all provision must be made 
for an intelligent and thorough care of the children of the slums. 

The conclusions reached by Mr. Riis after suggesting measures of 
relief, including descriptions of various model tenement houses which 
have proved beneficial to tenants and remunerative to the landlord, 
ought not to be antagonized by any one. They are thus stated : 

“‘1. That we have a tremendous and ever-swelling crowd of wage- 
earners which it is our business to house decently. 

“2. That it is not housed decently. 

‘3. That it must be so housed here for the present. 

“4. That it pays high enough rent to entitle it to be so housed as a 
right. 

“5. That nothing but our own slothfulness is in the way of so hous- 
ing it. 

‘6. That the security of one no less than of the other half demands, 
on sanitary, moral and economic grounds that it be decently housed. 

“7, That it will pay to do it, as an investment in hard cash. 

“8. That the tenement has come to stay, and must itself be the so- 
lution of the problem with which it confronts us.” 

The two books to which we have here called attention contain much 
that is not pleasant reading; but it is extremely profitable reading, 
because we ought to know exactly how our fellow-men are situated, 
appreciate as far as we can the immensity of the task that lies before 
us as believers in the common brotherhood, and help so far as we are 
able, to lighten the burdens and improve the condition of the unfortu- 
nate and the degraded. 





Coutemporary Literature. 


A Library of American Literature from the Earliest Settlement to the Present 
Time. Compiled and Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Macka; 
Hutchinson. In Eleven volumes. New York. Charles L. Webster & Co. 1891. 
$vo. v. p. $3.00 per vol. 


This magnificent Library, unique in purpose and plan, and success- 
ful in the results aimed at, covers,—including its indexes and biogra- 
phies,—6305 large octavo pages, illustrated by 160 full-page portraits 
of men and women of renowned names in American literature. Some 
idea of the extent of the field occupied may be gained from the Gen- 
eral Contents of the several volumes: Vol. I.—Early Colonial Litera- 
ture. 1607-1675; Vol. I1.—Later Colonial Literature, 1676-1764; 
Vol. I1].—Literature of the Revolution, 1765-1787 ; Vol. IV.—Lit- 
erature of the Republic, Constitutional Period, 1788-1820; Vol. V. 
—Literature of the Republic, 1821-1834; Vols. VI., VII., VIII.— 
Literature of the Republic, 1835-1861 ; Vols. [X., X., XI.—Litera- 
ture of the Republic, 1861-1890. The last volume also contains 
Biographical Notices of all Authors quoted in the entire Library, and 
an exhaustive topical index of the whole work. The total number of 
authors represented, including thirty-four anonymous writers, is 1207, 
from whose productions 2617 selections are given. All classes of lit- 
erature are represented, in proportions which the compilers and edi- 
tors have managed with great skill and excellent taste. 

The work is not made up of simply beautiful extracts from a selec- 
ted class of authors, but following chronological order aims to furnish 
specimens of the real literature, whether rough or polished, put forth 
during the epoch under consideration. Hence Michael Wigglesworth’s 
barbaric and lurid rhymes on “The Day of Doom,” and Bishop Berk- 
ley’s ennobling verse, “‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 
each find their place as specimens of what was actually produced. 
Pamphlet literature also has its share of attention as well as the pon- 
derous tomes of theology, metaphysics and philosophy. In a word, 
the Library gives us a just and an impartial view of the literature of 
the period of which it is treating. As regards the selections them- 
selves there is no occasion for fault-finding, and it may be ungracious 
to indulge in such criticism in regard to any touching up or alteration 
of the early printed page; but we cannot shake off the impression 
that the form and appearance of what was presented by the author 
and printer is no small part of the prevailing tasie and work of any 
literary age, and ought to be preserved in reproducing extracts from 
that work, to a greater extent than it is in the first and second volumes 
of this Library. And this seems to us particularly true of extracts 
made from works which, on account of their rarity, are inaccessible to 
the common reader. The quaint spelling, frequent punctuation, singu- 
lar use of capital letters and profusion of italics, are themselves a part 
of literary history which should not be destroyed in our efforts at re- 
producing the ancient page for the use of modern eyes. 

But this is confessedly a small “fly” in such a large and precious 
mass of “ointment.” As we said at the outset, the work is unique. 
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It stands alone, having no rival. If one desires help in collecting: 
what is best in American literature in any of its various departments 
this is the most complete catalogue for him to be guided by in making 
his selection. If one is unable to purchase many books and yet can- 
not afford to be ignorant of the general characteristics of the literary 
productions of his countrymen, here is a wise and judicious selection 
for him to study and enjoy. If one is necessitated to economize the 
time which he gives to books, here is valuable reading for a day or for 
an hour; a wonderful variety of history, biography, patriotism, the- 
ology, philanthropy, science, romance, art, music and poetry. Writers 
from all sections of the country and of all varieties of style here pre- 
sent themselves and display their characteristics. Teachers of Amer- 
ican Literature cannot afford to be ignorant of what these volumes 
contain, and the student, no matter what special text-book he studies, 
will here find courses of reading the most suggestive and profitable. 
We are gratified to know, from our Church Journals, that in at least 
one of our Universalist Academies, the Clinton Liberal Institute, the 
volumes are being thus used. 

The publishers have put the work into good shape; the page is 
clear and distinct, the illustrations first class, the paper of the best 
quality and the binding appropriate and substantial. They offer it to 
all on reasonable and easy terms of payment and will gladly send 
specimen pages to all who apply for them. 


Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, By W. Wallace, ha ah Professor of Moral 


Philosophy, Oxford. London. alter Scott. New Yor 
16mo. pp. 217, x. 40 cents. 


. Lovell & Co. 1890. 


If one has an idolatry for Schopenhauer, ‘the chief and ablest expo- 
nent of Pessimism, as some seem to have, he will certainly become an 
iconoclast if he reads this life of his hero. Superciliousness, arrogance, 
conceit, selfishness, were embodied in Arthur Schopenhauer. Love 
for anyone besides himself he had not, nor does he seem to have been 
capable of having, although he could write eloquently of what he was 
pleased to imagine was love in the abstract, impossible of application. 
What he says in praise of his dead father is in no danger of being con- 
founded with filial affection, so manifest is it that all his eulogy is 
based on the suggestion of his egotism that his father had recognized 
his genius and had, in the property he had left him, made it possible 
for him to live at ease and indulge in his fancies. Towards his 
mother his attitude was that of a harsh and intolerant critic, and he 
even took delight in reading Feuerbach’s malicious criticism on her, 
declaring that it was “a description true to nature.” Suspicious of 
every one, his society became intolerable everywhere, and his moth- 
er’s rebukes were just: “You are unbearable and burdensome and 
very hard to live with; all your good qualities are overshadowed by 
your conceit, and made useless to the world, simply because you can- 
not restrain your propensity to pick holes in other people. So long 
as you yourself are so open to criticism, people will not put up with 
your fault-finding, least of all in that offensive oracular style !” 
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He looked upon all women as inferior beings, whose true position 
was that of dependence, never of equality. Says Prof. Wallace: 
« Woman, in his judgment, having been by nature destined solely for 
child-bearing, occupied in Western Christendom a totally false po- 
sition, which was largely to blame for the restless struggles of civili- 
zation. Her life, culminating in a few years’ sudden burst of charms, 
solely in the interest of the species, leaves her otherwise a perpetual 
child, needing guidance and tutelage, incapable of being ruled except 
by fear, and hence a constant mine of danger.. Morality, strictly 
speaking, she has none ; save an unreasoned weakness for compassion. 
Essentially unjust, all women, some openly, others in secret, hold that 
what they call love emancipates from all moral obligation, all claims 
which established conventions may have asserted to the contrary. 
‘The beauty with which they are credited is even unreal; as a matter 
of fact they are, when coolly observed, an ugly sex; and all their 
charms are really an illusion due to the potent spell of a physiological 
attraction which intelligence and reasoning are powerless to dissi- 
pate. . . . That such a being as woman, devoid of all originality 
in art, science, and literature, should, in the monogamous systems of 
Europe, be raised to a position of equality with man, if not of superi- 
ority, is to Schopenhauer’s mind a serious mistake, pregnant with all 
those fatal consequences which the annals of wedlock persistently 
exemplify.” That, with such views, he did not marry, was a great 
blessing to woman. That he should have been utterly incapable of 
any really noble system of thought, and could only have projected 
sordid and repulsive speculations, needs no further showing. Pessim- 
ism is a natural deduction from such low and cynical ways of think- 
ing, and the more those who are favorably disposed towards it be- 
come acquainted with its chief exponent, the sooner will they abandon 
and spurn it. 


The Wider Hope. Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and Literature of 
Endless Punishment, by Numerous writers, Lay and Clerical, including Arch- 
deacon Farrar, the Very Rev, E. H. Plumtree, D.D., the late Principal ulloch, 
Rey. William Arthur, Rev. Henry Allon, D D., Rev. James H. Rigg. D.D., the 
late Rey. J. Baldwin Brown, Etc. Witha Paper ‘‘On the Supposed Scriptural 
Expression for Eternity,”” by Thomas De Quincey ; and a Bibliographical Appen- 
dix of Recent Works on Eschatology as contained in the British Museum. New 
York. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1890. 12mo. pp. xvi. 436. $1.25. 


This is one of the most significant books that has been called out 
by recent discussions of several questions,—as of probation, the inter- 
mediate state, etc., — relating to the general subject of Eschatology. 
The contributors to its pages are eminent thinkers, both clerical and 
lay, who, taking Canon Farrar’s sermons on “ Eternal Hope” as 
their text, have expressed themselves with regard to the trend of his 
argument. For the most part they gave their essays, reviews, or 
strictures, to the “Contemporary Review,” from whose pages they 
have been collected and put into the convenient form before us. De 
Quincey’s famous paper, — the criticism of a classical scholar and 
not a theologian, — has long formed a portion of his published works, 
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although it was originally solicited from its author, nearly forty years 
ago, by James Hogg, the compiler of this volume. 

Many schools of religious thought are represented by these critics, 
While Prof. Mayor goes farther than Canon Farrar, and adduces 
considerations which seem to demonstrate the certainty of what the 
Canon holds simply as a “ Hope,”’ most of the writers are out of 
sympathy with his argument, some of them contending for the dogma 
of endless suffering, but the most holding to a theory of ‘ Conditional 
Immortality,” the result of which is the extinction of being for many 
of our race. Dr. Farrar’s review of these several criticisms is in- 
tensely interesting ; while the Bibliographical appendix is important 
as showing the extent and variety of the literature on this most deeply 
interesting subject. We notice that many Papers which originally 
appeared in the QUARTERLY have place in the list. To all who are 
interested in the progress of thought on the question of Destiny this 
volume will give valuable information. 


Essays in nee Old and New. By William Knight. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 16mo. pp. 467. $1.25. 


The titles of these collected Essays are: Idealism and Experience, 
in Literature, Art and Life; The Classification of the Sciences; Ethi- 
cal Philosophy and Evolution; Eclecticism; Personality and the Infi- 
nite; Immortality ; The Doctrine of Metempsyechosis. Some of them 
were published as early as 1879; and the one on Immortality first 
saw the light as recently as 1888. Most of them were originally ad- 
dressed either to Philosophical Societies, or to University Students. 
The author is Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy 
in the University of St. Andrews, and seems to be thoroughly at home 
in handling the most abstruse themes. His book is a very plain state- 
ment of the many-sidedness of the problems occupying the minds of stu- 
dents of Metaphysics and Philosophy. Its candor, distinctness, sym- 
pathetic and catholic spirit, manifest in the best literary form, commends 
it to all who are interested in the themes discussed. In the essay on . 
“ Ethical Philosophy and Evolution,” Prof. Knight makes no attempt 
to dispute the truth of Evolution; he evidently believes in it, but he 
also sees and makes his readers clearly see that the doctrine has limits 
in its application to ethics, and that something must be added to it in 
order to account for the moral faculty, its use and its authority. We 
give a specimen of his argument and style: 

“There is a further obstacle in the way of our admitting the unre- 
stricted sway of evolution within the sphere of intellectual life and 
moral agency. If it is difficult to see how the knowledge of a priort 
truths can be derived from mere sensation, it is still more difficult to 
see how moral freedom can be developed out of necessity. 

“T do not now enter on the great controversy as to the nature of 
free-will. The question of the ages is not to be discussed in a para- 
graph. But this much may be said: if we have evidence to believe 
in moral autonomy,—in such a freedom as constitutes the individual 
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a morally creative cause, while the causal nexus is maintained in its 
integrity,—it is clear that this freedom cannot be itself ‘ the creature of 
circumstances.’ Evolution and necessitarianism go hand in hand. 
They are different ways of expressing the same thing. If human 
nature is wholly evolved, man is at best a cunningly devised machine, 
an automaton. He is what he is, exclusively because of what other 
things have been, and because of what they have made him. It is 
unnecessary to indicate the nature of the evidence we have for a tran- 
scendental freedom. But it is clear that if evolution contains the 
whole truth on this subject, if there is no complementary or balancing 
truth on the other side, moral freedom must be renounced. On the 
other hand, if moral freedom be a fact, it is a singularly stubborn one, 
which will neither bend nor fit into a sectarian theory of evolution. 
“Tf necessity and automatism be true, and if the evolving stream 
of tendency be competent of itself to perform the feat of educing all 
the moral life of the universe out of elements that are originally non- 
moral, the evidence should be accessible to the unbiased student of the 
problem. Why should we distrust our moral intuitions, and accept 
the materialist solution of our genealogy, unless the evidence be over- 
whelmingly clear and cogent? It does not appeal to us with any 
evidence clare et distincte, as Descartes would have it. On the con- 
trary there is an @ priori presumption against it, in the explicit testi- 
mony of consciousness to the power of moral origination. Why am 
I to believe that a material condition of the molecules of the brain is 
the cause of a state of consciousness, and not to believe that a state of 
consciousness can ever be an originating cause of change In the mole- 
cules of the brain? There is action and reaction between the material 
and the mental. But it is not an equally necessitated action and re- 
action. It is not reciprocal, in the sense that both are solely deter- 
mined by their antecedents. The speciality of the action of the 
human will and consciousness lies in their spontaniety and freedom.” 
We had marked for quotation several significant passages in the 
essay on “Immortality,” but want of space forbids our using them. 
The volume will be sure to awaken an interest in the themes which it 
discusses, and for this reason we commend it to readers of suggestive 


books. 


Development of English Literature and Language. By Alfred H. Welsh, A. 
M. Two volumes. S.C. Griggs & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. xx. 506; v. 560. $4.00 


This unique work, first published in 1882, has now reached the 
issue of its twelfth thousand copy ; an indication of the estimate placed 
upon it by that portion of the reading public which is interested in 
the history and progress of English letters. As a combination of the 
history, growth and analysis of our literature and language it occupies 
a place by itself, without a peer. Others have wrought in the field 
furnished by some of these departments, but the combination is pecu- 
liar to Prof. Welsh. Going back of the distinctively English period, 
he shows what elements combined to fuse the primitive Britons, the 
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‘Celts, Romans, Angles, Saxons and Normans into the one English 
nation ; what controlling qualities in such diverse peoples entered into 
the new civilization created by their combination, and how, from 
crudest forms the speech and literature developed into their most 
finished classics. Dividing the time covered by his work into eleven 
periods, viz. the Formative, Initiative, Retrogressive, First Creative, 
Philosophic, First Transition, Critical, Second Transition, Second 
‘Creative and Diffusive, he sketches, in illustrating the peculiarities of 
each, its distinguisning characteristics and its formative forces, in- 
eluding in their order as here placed, Politics, the Moral State of 
Society, Religion, Learning, Language, Poetry, the Drama, the Novel, 
Periodical History, Theology, Ethics, Science, Philosophy. 

By this means the reader is enabled to put himself in direct sym- 
pathy with each writer and his work, to see just the state of affairs 
and of thoughts, and their coloring effect on those who wielded the 
peu. The past is thus made to live in the imagination of the reader, 
and to interpret as it alone can the language which distinguished it. 
No better showing of, nor reason for, the development of language 
and style can be proposed. As with the periods of time so with the 
selected representative authors, each is exhibited and discussed under 
the classified heads of Biography, Writings, Style, Rank, Character 
and Influence. The work has therefore some of the best character- 
istics of an Encyclopedia ; and added thereto it is thoroughly critical in 
its analysis of an author’s work and in the admirable discussion of Amer- 
ican literatyre of the nineteenth century in connection with the litera- 
ture of England of the same period. Receiving unqualified praise 
from distinguished writers and scholars like Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the poet Whittier, and Prof. Bancroft, of Brown University, 
it is not too much to say that it is indispensable to every student of 
our language and literature. 


The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. By R. W. Dale, LL. D., Birming- 
ham. New York. A.C. Armstrong & Go. 1890. 16mo. pp. xii. 299. $1.50. 


These lectures were given by Dr. Dale to the Carr’s Lane Congre- 
gation, Birmingham, Eng., of which he has been pastor since 1853. 
They are a presentation of the argument for the authenticity of the 
Four Gospels in a manner to reach and convince the class of people 
who attend on his ministrations,—“ a congregation in which there are 
never many Masters of Arts, although there are in it many men and 
women with a keen interest in public affairs and in current theological 
controversies,”—a congregation not unlike the average body of wor- 
shipers in our American churches. The style is worthy of the theme 
and must have been as attractive to the hearers as it is to the reader. 
The argument is simple, direct, and commands assent to the claim 
that the Story contained in the Four Gospels is Historically. Trust- 
worthy. Of necessity in addressing such a congregation, there 1s 
much repetition, but this is likely also to be helpful to the average 
reader. 
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The worthlessness and untenableness of the theory that our Four 
Gospels are not the original sources of our knowledge of Christ and 
his teachings, but are a compilation from writings long ago lost, seems 
to us to be demonstrated by Dr. Dale. What we have was acknow- 
ledged to have come from the apostles at too early a date to have 
gained assent if they were merely substitutes for documents which 
had been previously received. The Church was split into sects and 
schools too soon to have allowed such a claim to go unchallenged. In 
his closing lecture Dr. Dale makes the following terse presentation of 
the argument from historic fact which thoroughly disposes of all mere 
speculative theory: “ Papias published his Haposition of Oracles of 
the Lord about A. D. 135; and it is from this book—probably from 
an introductory letter which served as its preface—that the passages 
of his which I have quoted are taken. He was writing about Gospels 
which were at that time in common use, not about Gospels which had 
‘been superseded by other documents which gave a different account 
of our Lord. The Matthew and Mark of A. D. 135 were therefore 
the Matthew and Mark which had been received as trustworthy by men 
who had known several apostles, by the daughters of Philip, by two 
men who had known Christ. Fifteen years later, in A. D. 150, our 
Gospels were being read week after week when Christians met for 
worship. In that brief interval there was no time for the original 
Gospels to pass out of existence and for new Gospels to take their 
place. The ground is solid and firm; our Gospels were the Gospels 
of Irenzeus; the Gospels of Irenzeus were the Gospels of Justin ; Jus- 
tin’s Gospels were the Gospels of Papias. If Papias’ Gospels con- 
tained a trustworthy story of our Lord, so do ours.” 

The publishers have put the book into handsome form, and all who 
read it will find its pages both attractive and suggestive. 


The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1890. 16mo. pp. ix. 94. $1.00. 


There is what may justly be called the finest literary quality in 
Miss Thomas’s poetry. But its strong marks of study and cultivation 
often rob it of freedom and prevent the spontaneous sympathetic 
response which characterize less studied and more fresh and thrilling 
verse. In reading her classic lines we are often less impressed by 
what their sentiment suggests than we are bythe conviction that she 
is a careful and painstaking student of the English masters whose 
methods of phrasing and turns of thought she has so faithfully com- 
prehended and expressed. Sometimes she is led into Browning’s ob- 
scure method and it is not easy to detect her meaning. But in spite 
of all, her originality often asserts itself, and then no poetry is more 
tender and charming than hers as it sings to the responsive soul. 
“The Inverted Torch” is an **In Memoriam.” which, although not 
to be compared with Tennyson’s in simplicity and directness, has 
many beauties in its interpretation of the deep spiritual aspects of 
life, and is ever fragrant with the aroma of faith and hope. She 
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tells of a dead mother, those “ Dearest lips that Time hath stilled ;” 
and we know not where to look for a more perfect and beautiful ex- 
pression of the condition of the motherless than is contained in the 
following lines : 


‘**Tn little years, from dreams of evil guise 
That trouble childhood’s sleep, I oft would wake 
Calling on one dear name whose might could break 
The charm that heavy lay upon my eyes. 
Then, quickly won by thy soft-breathed replies, 
Came Peace, as stilly as the falling flake, 
And Sleep within his blissful arms would take 
And bear me to the kiss of morning skies. 
Still, still, awaking from some painéd dream, 
I call thy name—but with what other cheer ! 
Now beats my heart beneath this touch extreme 
As slow with grief as once how fast with fear! 
Yet oft it seems (ah, might it more than seem !) 
Thou and thy shielding comfort still are near.”’ 


And these well go with the others: 


‘* When I before thee hoped to lay 
Some fruitage of the slow responsive year, 
Thou, tarrying not, art gone the Lonely way.” 


The closing lines of the poem are the cheerful song of consolation : 


‘* Thou Kindler of the spark of life divine, 
Be henceforth the Inverted Torch a sign 
That, though the flame beloved thou dost depress. 
Thou wilt not speed it into nothingness ; 
But out of nether gloom wilt reinspire, 
And homeward lift the keen empyreal fire !”’ 


The Elements of Pevehology. By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by William 
.D. Bost 


H. Payne, Ph. D., 
$1. 00 


This is a standard work, and Chancellor Payne has made his ex* 
cellent translation for the two-fold purpose of providing a text-book 
for students and the readers of the author’s History and Lectures with 
a companion volume and sequel. His opinion is that, “‘ A book to 
serve the needs of the general teaching class should have the follow- 
ing qualities : 

“J. It should contain only the essentials of psychology ; it should 
not be a cyclopzedia of psychological science 

“2. It should not be a work of erudition or learned research, de- 
signed for the specialist and the proficient; but a book for the dis- 
semination of scientific truth among persons who need it first of all 
for the applications they can make of it. 

“3. It should be written in terms readily intelligible by ordinary 
readers; it should not require any extraordinary scientific acumen or 
power of interpretation. 

“4, As most teachers of youth are believers in the spirituality of 
the soul, and in the absolute dissimilarity of mind and matter, they 
prefer a book whose tone and treatment are in accord with the Chris- 
tian spirit.” 


on. 1890. Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. v. 315. 
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And he adds: “It is because Compayré’s Notions Elémentaires 
de Psychologie seems to embody these qualities to a greater degree 
than any other book with which I am acquainted, that I have under- 
taken its translation.” 

The book is, according to the judgment of those best qualified to 
test it, admirably adapted to its purpose and both its style and con- 
tents will interest the student. We notice one blemish in its make-up, 
and that is the omission in the Index of the reference thereto on p. 
112 for an account of Laura Bridgman. Fortunately, however, her 
career is well-known to most American students. The publishers 
have by the use of different fonts of type greatly facilitated the read- 
ing and study of the book. 


The Expositor’s Bible. The Book of Isaiah. By the Rey. George Adam Smith, 
M.A. Vol. II. Isaiah XL-LXVI. With a Sketch of the History of Israel from 
Isaiah to the Exile. New York. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1890. Crown 8vo. 
pp. xvi. 474. $1.50. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. With a new translation, By Samuel Cox, D. D. 
New York. A.C. Armstong & Son. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. 335. $1.50. 


The first volume of Mr. Smith’s work on Isaiah, published in 1889, 
was noticed by us in the QUARTERLY for July of that year. It em- 
braced the first thirty-nine chapters of the prophecy, nearly all of it 
the production of an Isaiah who flourished between 740 and 700 B 
C. The volume before us takes up the remaining twenty-seven chap- 


ters, which it accepts, “upon their own testimony, as a separate pro- 
phecy from a century and a half later than Isaiah himself, in a style 
and on subjects not altogether the same as his. . . . The greater 
part of Isaiah I-X X XIX was addressed to a nation upon their own 
soil,—with their temple, their king, their statesmen, their tribunals 
and their markets,—responsible for the discharge of justice and social 
reform, for the conduct of foreign policies and the defence of the 
fatherland. But chapters xl-lxvi came to a people wholly in exile, 
and partly in servitude, with no civic life and few social responsibili- 
ties: a people in the passive state, with occasion for the exercise of 
almost no qualities save those of penitence and patience, of memory 
and hope.” 

The understanding of the significance of these utterances of an un- 
known author or authors,—compilers, at least, of the book of prophecy 
as we have it,—must largely depend on our clear apprehension of the 
general history of Israel, and especially of that particular portion 
covered by the exile in Babylon. On this, therefore, Mr. Smith dwells 
at length and greatly helps us to see how and why the ideas of the 
people wholly changed or were greatly modified by their contact with 
the wealth and learning and greatness of their conquerors. The ex 
position is divided into Four Books. ‘The First is called the Exile : 
it contains an argument for placing the date of the prophecy about 
550 B. C., and brings the history of Israel down to that date from 
the time of Isaiah; it states the political and spiritual sides of the 
double problem to which the prophecy is God’s answer ; it describes 
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what Israel took with them into exile, and what they learned and 
suffered there, till, after half a century, the herald voices of our pro- 
phecy broke upon their waiting ears. The Second Book, the Lord’s 
Deliverance, discusses the political redemption from Babylon, with 
the questions attached to it about God’s nature and character, about 
Cyrus and Babylon, or all of chs. xl—xlviii, except the passages about 
the Servant, which are easily detached from the rest, and refer rather 
to the spiritual side of Israel’s great problem. The Third Book, The 
Servant of the Lord, expounds all the passages on that subject, both 
in chs. xl—xlviii and in chs. xlix-liii, with the development of the sub- 
ject in the New Testament, and its application to our life to-day. 
The Servant and his work are the solution of all the spiritual difficul- 
ties in the way of the people’s Return and Restoration. To these 
latter and their practical details the rest of the prophecy is devoted ; 
that is, all chs. xlix—lxvi, except the passages, on the Servant, and 
these chapters are treated in the Fourth Book of this volume, The 
Restoration.” 

One of the most interesting of the subdivisions is the chapter in 
which the word Righteousness is explained in its different meanings 
in the prophecy. Applied to God it means that He will act in good 
faith with his people, keeping His word in the fulfillment of His 
promises. Applied to man it is the same as saying that he is right 
in his dealings. It is more frequently applied to God, Mr. Smith 
shows, in this prophecy than it is to man. God is to be trusted be- 
cause He never fails to keep his promise. 

Rev. Dr. Cox makes almost a new book of Ecclesiastes. He agrees 
with Rosenmiiller, Ewald and DeWette. that the book is not from the 
pen of Solomon; and with Delitzsch that “It may be regarded as be- 
yond doubt that it was written under the Persian domination.” Its 
theology differs from that held by the Jews before the captivity, and 
shows that stimulated by the mental culture and activity acquired in 
Babylon, they have here given us their Philosophy concerning the 
Good, the Beautiful and the True. The book may therefore be desig- 
nated The Quest of the Chief Good. Nature is perfect, God having 
made everything beautiful in its season ; but man cannot find the har- 
mony of his being in following an impulse of that in him which is 
allied to nature,—his physical being,—nor even in the acute training 
of his intellect in the knowledge of the things of sense, nor in the 
mastery of mental problems ; because God has put eternity into man’s 
heart, and only that which leads him to hear and heed the voice of 
his God can bring him to the highest good. In th:s Poem,—for such 
the Book of Ecclesiastes is,—the best furnished and conditioned man 
is represented as trying to discover by experiment how to make the 
noblest use of himself and find the peace which he craves. Whether 
he gives himself to pleasure, to business, or to learning, he reaches 
but one conclusion: “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” And this is 
his experience, with unerring certainty, in everything, however good 
it may be in itself, but which fails to touch within him that which es- 
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pecially allies him to God. The conclusion of the whole matter, the 
only possible conclusion, is, that our whole duty includes the fear of 
God and the keeping of His commandments, resting in the assurance 
that His righteous judgment will be passed on every man. That 
judgment, Dr. Cox argues, is never absent from men, but will have 
its full manifestation hereafter, when its awards will be more fully 
recognized. And yet there will be in it “nothing of ‘hell,’ nothing 
of an everlasting torture.” Unerring goodness ordains it and will 
direct all its awards, 

These two volumes are the most valuable of any of the “‘ Exposi- 
tor’s”’ series which have come to our notice. Ministers who procure 
and study them will find many helpful suggestions. 


Riverside Edition. The Writings of James Russell Lowell, in Ten Volumes. 
Vol. V. Political Essays. Vol. VI. Literary and Political Addresses. Vols. IX 
and X. Poems, IlIand IV. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. Crown 8vo. $1.50 per vol. 


With the volumes noticed in the last issue of the QUARTERLY, the 
above named complete this beautiful edition of the heretofore scat- 
tered Prose and Poetry of one of the most gifted writers in New 
England. A many-sided man, who has had a large measure of suc- 
cess in the various enterprises in which he has been engaged, distin- 
guishing himself as scholar, teacher, poet, essayist, lecturer, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Mr. Lowell will, through his writings, be best remem- 

bered and admired. Equally eminent as an interpreter of the writ- 

ings of others and an analyzer of their powers; as an essayist on 
character, a writer of classic verse, of keen satire on the greed and 
self-seeking of the prejudiced partisan and the meanness of him who 
stands aloof from his country in its hour of need; as trumpet-toned 
orator pleading the people’s cause and calling all to loyal devotion to 
high political principles, he made an enduring mark on his own gen- 
eration and leaves a record of devotion and fidelity to the highest and 
the best to be read by all who may come after him. Nowhere is his 
ideal better shadowed forth than in his poem “ Under the Old F)m,” 
in which he draws a noble portrait of Washington : 


‘* Soldier and Statesman, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors warn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
eld by his awe in hollow-eyed content ; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self ; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear ; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 
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Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, an all men’s— Washington. 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive, 
Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 
The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor ar with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
For this we honor him, that he could know 
How sweet the service and how free 

her, God’s eldest daughter here below, 
And choose in meanest raiment which was she. 
Placid completeness, life without a fall 
From faith or highest aims, truth’s breachless wall. 
Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 
His will say ‘ Here!’ at the last trumpet’s call, 
The unexnressive man whose life expressed so much.”’ 


The same appreciation of the high ideal may also be traced in Mr. 
Lowell’s prose writings. His essay on Josiah Quincy, for example, 
abounds in this noble teaching: “It is time that fit honor should be 
paid also to him who shows a genius for public usefulness, for the 
achievement of character, who shapes his life to a certain classic pro- 
portion, and comes off conqueror on those inward fields where some- 
thing more than mere talent is demanded for victory. The memory 
of such men should be cherished as the most precious inheritance 
which one generation can bequeath to the next.” 

As a pleader for the dominance of such sentiments,—not forgetting 
also his poetic fervor, his wit, humor and range and brilliancy of 
imagination,—Mr. Lowell’s works are worthy the study of all, 
especially of the young, and are sure of immortal renown. 


Studies in Letters and Life. By George Edward Woodberry. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 16mo. pp. 296. $1.25. 

Several papers which Mr. Woodberry had contributed from time 
to time to The Atlantic Monthly and The Nation, are here collected, 
treated to only slight revision and to the combination in a few in- 
stances of kindred articles. They include criticisms on the life and 
writings of such worthies of English poetical literature as Landor, 
Crabbe, Keats, Shelly, Cowper, Byron, Wordsworth, and Browning ; 
and on Bunyan and Darwin, representing diverse fields in English 
prose. Dr. Channing, the Unitarian, the only American noticed, is 
the subject of a criticism as fresh and out of the ordinary line of 
notice of this eminent divine, as it is vigorous in style and just in dis- 
criminating analysis. All the papers manifest mental acuteness, 
sympathetic appreciation, broad minded treatment, and yet honest 
and outspoken conclusions in regard to defects. An illustration of 
this may be found in what he says of Mr. Charles Darwin, when at 
the close of a paper on the wonderful industry and excellencies of the 
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man, he writes: “The blank page in his charming biography is the 
page of spiritual life. There is nothing written there.” “We 
raise him for his achievements, we admire his character, and we 
feel the full charm of his temperament; he delights us in every ac- 
tive manifestation of his nature. We do not now learn for the first 
time that a man may be good without being religious, and successful 
without being liberally educated, and worthy of honor without being 
‘spiritual ; but a man may be all this and yet be incomplete. Great as 
Darwin was as a thinker, and winning as he remains as a man, those 
elements in which he was deficient are the noblest part of our nature.” 
The paper “ On Browning’s Death,” the last in the volume, is a 
sincere and noble piece of work. One finds it impossible to resist its 
conclusions as to his place as a poet, and its revelations of his op- 
timism and undying hope. To every lover of letters the book is in- 
structive and delightful. 


A Look Upward. By Susie C. Clark. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. 
pp. 215. $1.25. 


This book is beyond us. We confess to our inability to understand 
it, if, indeed, it is understandable. It is a mixture of “ Christian 
Science,” so-called, modern spiritualism, pantheism and theosophy, 
either of which is foggy and unstable, and the conglomeration is 
ridiculous. To commence the study of it, says the author, “ all for 
mer ideas and methods of study, as pursued in ordinary academical 
branches of acquired knowledge, are revolutionized.’”” We have no 
doubt of the truth of this. Definitions are wholly different from 
those adopted by ordinary lexicographers, and to get the author’s 
“Look Upward ” one must invent a new and peculiar meaning of 
language. Each day, she says, we have “a new revealing, or reveil- 
ing as the word means, a replacing of the old veil with a thianer, 
clearer one.” The ordinary English meaning of the word “ reveal- 
ing” is a taking back or removing of the veil, a total abolition of it. 
Well may she say, therefore, that in understanding things as she 
does “all former ideas and methods of study are revolutionized.” 
We cannot afford to be her disciple, as we must use the English lan- 
guage according to established rules and well-proven derivations of 
words or we shall fail to understand others as well as fail to be 
understood. 


Ecclesiastical Politics in the Methodist Episcopal Church. A Symposium 
Chicago. Patriotic Publishing Co., 334 Dearborn street. 12mo. pp. 95. 50 cents 


The contents of this volume are a series of articles contributed to 
Zions Herald, Boston, by representative Methodists in all sections of 
our Union, at the request of the editor, Rev. Dr. Charlee Parkhurst, 
who desired answers to “ the following inquiries : Is there good reason 
for the application of the phrase, ‘ ecclesiastical politics,’ to our de- 
nomination? How is it manifested? How may the tendency be 
overcome?” It reveals the fact that in the judgment of many and 
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greatly to their grief, the squabble for place in the official positions 
of that Church, or for specially desired pastoral assignments, causes 
the ambitious and determined to resort to all the artifice and trickery 
known to the wire-pulling politician; belittling the minister and 
scandalizing the Church. Exposure of the evil is believed to be one 
of the remedies needed, and a. determination to give office or pre- 
ferment to no man who seeks it, will, it is hoped, squelch immodest 
self-seeking and self-glorification. 


Good Company Series. Issued Monthly. Annual Subscription $5.00 (12 num- 
bers). Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1890. 16mos. 50 cents each. 

No.1. The Blind Men and the Devil. By Phineas. pp. 219. 

No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave. By J. ‘Il’. Trowbridge. pp. 504. 

No. 5. The Three Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge pp. 383. 

No. 6. Life and Times of Jesus as related by Thomas Didymus. By James. 
Freeman Clarke. pp. 448. 


The first of this new series of books is a novel, or rather an 
allegorizing satire, on our present system of social and_ political 
economy. As a literary product it is well constructed, but its tone is 
thoroughly pessimistic and hopeless. It sees no remedy for the evils 
which it deplores, no release from the thraldom of grinding labor and 
poverty. It will just suit the discontented, and the anarchist. 

“*Cudjo’s Cave ” is an old favorite, admirably written and a true 
picture of the later days of slavery and the beginning of the strife 
for freedom. 

“The Three Scouts” is a thrilling story which did good service: 
during the Rebellion, and is still interesting reading. Like every- 
thing from Mr. Trowbridge’s pen, it is never out of date, but is al- 
ways enjoyed. 

This cheap edition of Dr. Clarke’s Story of the Life of Jesus as 
told by the doubting disciple, puts one of the author’s most charmingly 
written and instructive books in the reach of all. The reader will 
here get an accurate picture of domestic life in Palestine in the time 
of Jesus, and several wonderfully fresh and attractive portraits of 
prominent characters in the New Testament narratives. It is rare 
good fortune that thus puts such excellent reading before the people 
at large. 


Dorothy’s Experience. By Adeline Trafton. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard. 
16mo. pp. 211. 


This clever story first appeared as a serial in The Christian Union, 
and we read it in weekly instalments, with great zest. In the hand- 
some print and tasty binding in which Lee & Shepard have brought 
it out it makes an attractive book. The story is a wholesome one, 
and like all from the pen of its gifted author, is admirably told. The 
influence for good of one life on many others, and the perpetual 
peace of good endeavor, though it encounters many obstacles and re- 
buffs, is the important lesson which these pages tell. Our Book 
Commission should not overlook it in making up their list of good. 
books. 
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The Round Trip from the Hub to the Golden Gate. By Susie C. Clark. Bos- 
ton. 1890. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 193. $1.00. 


The “ Trip ” here described is no longer a novelty, the “ Raymond 
Excursions” having become so commoa and so popular. But the 
author writes in a pleasing manner and her descriptions of places and 
narrative of events are racy and interesting. To the multitudes 
who cannot experience what she and others enjoyed by personal ob- 
servation, she furnishes a lively picture whose accuracy may be re- 
lied on ; while to those who have made the “ Trip,” her book will re-- 
call many an interesting spot and enable them to live over again the 
delights of travel under circumstances the most favorable to enjoyment. 


Log of the Maryland, or Adventures at Sea. By Douglas Frazer. Boston. 
1891. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp, xi., 386. $1,50, 


This is a clever story of various nautical experiences in many seas 
and in nearly all latitudes. It gives the reader a good idea of life on 
' shipboard, its duties and its discipline, the division of labor, daily 
routine and extraordinary work on special occasions. It is a book 
which the boys will greatly enjoy, as the characters are all drawn 
from life and the movement of the narrative is lively and instructive. 


The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.. 
D. Vol. XIII. The Proverbs. New York. Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 8vo. 
50. 


pp. vii. 456. $1. 


Dr. Parker’s rare gifts as a sermonizer here find full play. The 
proverbs of olden time are given a modern interpretation and setting 
adapted to the present. His treatment makes manifest the value of 
invention in homiletic work, and not only shows how a master-work- 
man, like Dr. Parker, can state his theme in a happy manner, but 
also, which to his reader is of greater consequence, how he can sug- 
gest fresh and practical topics to the average preacher and so help 
him to greater variety in his preparation for the pulpit, and enable 
him to adapt his discourse to the dangers, needs, trials and sorrows of 
our modern common life. Printed and bound in the excellent style 
of the other volumes of this popular series, and put at an extremely 
low price, the book deserves and we trust will obtain a large circula- 
tion. 

The Sermon Bible. St. Matthew xxiito St. Mark xvi. New York. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 1891. Crown 8vo. pp. 389. $1.50. 


This is the sixth volume in the interesting series to which we have 
several times called the attention of our readers. The usual variety 
of style and treatment which we have before noticed is manifest here. 
Dean Alford, Thomas Arnold, A. K. H. Boyd, J. Baldwin Brown, 
Dr. S. Cox, F. W. Faber, Canon Farrar, Dr. Parker, F. W. Mau-. 
rice, Geo. MacDonald, Cardinal Newman, are among the English 
divines whose methods of sermonizing are manifest; while Phillips 
Brooks, Beecher, Bushnell and Munger furnish specimens of Homi- 
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letic work on this side of the ocean. Besides the more or less full 
outlines of sermons from the above named and many others, hundreds 
of references to the efforts of others are given. The volume before 
us is well up to the standard of its predecessors. 


The Story of the States series. Edited by Elbridge S. Brooks. Boston. D., 
Lothrop Company. 

The Story of Wisconsin. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Illustrations by L. J. 
Bridgman. 8vo. pp. 389. $1.50. 

The Story of Kentucky. By Emma M. Connelly. Illustrations by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 8vo. pp. 337. $1.50. 


These are respectively the fifth and sixth volumes in the popular 
series named above. They fully sustain the reputation which has 
been gained by preceding volumes, and cannot fail to interest all who 
desire information concerning the planting and growth of the several 
‘States of our Republic. 

Mr. Thwaites’ Wisconsin first shows us that territory as inhabited 
by the Indians in 1634; and then on the discovery of the Mississippi, 
thirty years later, the work at once begun by the French fur-traders 
and the Jesuit missionaries, the fearless, self-sacrificing band who de- 
voted themselves to the highest good of the savages; then later the 
supremacy of British rule, the wonderful trade operations inaugurated 
by John Jacob Astor and others, and so on to the final undisturbed 
occupation of the territory by Americans: and, characterizing every 
period up to that date, the troubles with the numerous Indian tribes. 
A brief but spirited account is given of the Fourierite Communistic 
experiments at Kenosha, and the Morman settlement at Voree, under 
the leadership of the erratic lawyer, James Jesse Strang, who, on the 
death of Joseph Smith, claimed that he had been selected by the pro- 
phet as his successor in the Presidency of the Latter Day Saints. 
The story of the transition of the territory to a State, with all the de- 
lays and political scheming incident thereto; the primitive character 
of the place and circumstances of meeting of the first territorial legis- 
lature; the losses caused by “ wild-cat banking;” the pretentious 
schemes for internal improvement, and the varied trials and experi- 
ments incident to starting a new State are told in graphic style. Wis- 
-consin’s generous response to the call for troops in our late civil war, 
and the bravery of Wisconsin men in all branches of military service, 
have a generous and most admirable setting in this Story of the State. 
In this connection the reader will find the true story of John Burns of 
Gettysburg, as it was with a Wisconsin regiment that the old hero 
fought so bravely in that great battle. Nor is the War Eagle “Old 
Abe,” which belonged to Company C. of the Eighth Regiment, for- 
gotten. Some of the most brilliant pictures ever made of the valor 
‘of troops, are those which Mr. Thwaites has drawn. Probably no 
‘State in the Union contains so many colonies of foreign born citizens 
‘as does Wisconsin, where they occupy entire townships, and control 
within them all political, educational and ecclesiastical affairs. But 
‘Mr. Thwaites is thoroughly optimistic in his views of the outcome, 
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and expresses his assurance that “ Wisconsin is destined to become 
one of the greatest of American States, as it is already one of the most 
healthful, beautiful and fertile.” 

The Story of Kentucky, by Miss Connelly, is written in quite differ- 
ent style from the Story of Wisconsin. Recognizing the intensely 
dramatic elements in the early fortunes of the settlers on ‘“ The Bloody 
Battle Ground,’”’ Miss Connelly seeks to preserve them by casting her 
history in the form of a story, having for its heroes Edmund Cabell 
and some of his descendants through several generations. She man- 
ages her story well and brings into the foreground a series of repre- 
sentations of scenes in the stirring events through which her prominent 
characters move. The Story begins in 1774, just as the war for In- 
dependence was breaking out and while Kentucky was a Province of 
Virginia, her few settlements having no women in them, but sturdy 
men like Daniel Boone and his companions. 

Then we have a recital of the main incidents in the struggle of 
Kentucky to become a State, the offers of the Spanish Government if 
she would become an Independent government, the fierce strife with 
the Indians, and the slow emergence of the people into security in 
holding and cultivating their generously fertile land. ‘The Adventures 
of Wilkinson and Burr receive due notice; and the belligerent char- 
acter of the Kentuckians is explained by the wild life, the hand-to- 
hand fight with the native savages, characteristic of so many years of 
struggle for mere existence. The attitude of Kentucky during the 
late rebellion is faithfully portrayed; and the Story closes with a de- 
scription of the results of the downfall of slavery, and the wonderful 
resources of the State in its agricultural and mineral wealth. The 
Editor’s Chronological Epitome of the history of the “ Blue grass coun- 
try” is extensive and valuable. 


A Lost Jewel. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 16mo. pp, 159. $1.00. 


Mrs. Spofford, who always writes good stories, is here at her best. 
The conversational part of the book is lively and introduces a pleas- 
ing variety of characters; the plot is very cleverly managed, and the 
literary qualities of the story are of a high order. A sweet and whole- 
some moral is taught in a winning manner; and the book cannot fail 
to capture the heart and elevate the life of the young, and to be es- 
pecially attractive to young girls. 


The Lutherans in America. A Story of nuresie, Eveeres, Influence and Mar- 


velousGrowth. By Edmund Jacob Wolf, D. D. ith an Introduction by Henry 
Eyster Jacobs, D. D. New York. J. A. Hill & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. 544. $2.75. 

As the Lutheran Church now stands numerically the fourth in the 
United States, numbering 1,100,000 communicants, its history must 
be gratifying to its adherents and is instructive to all Christian people 
of whatever sect. What seems a little remarkable is the fact that 
though the Lutherans were in the new world as early as 1623, they 
made comparatively little permanent growth for the first two hundred 
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years after their coming. In 1820 they numbered but 35,000 com 
municants ; in 1880 they had reached 694,426; and in 1890 they 
have over a million. In 1823 there were 175 ministers, now there 
are 4514. Their first churches here were planted by the Dutch, after 
that by the Swedes, Germans and Norwegians. The early congrega- 
tions suffered greatly from the privations incident to a wilderness life, 
their isolation, and the ravages of war. Dr. Wolf in the handsome 
volume before us tells the story of their planting and growth, their 
struggles, disasters and triumphs. 

Beginning with a brief account of the Reformation in Germany 
under the lead of Martin Luther, the historian shows how the Lutheran 
Faith and Polity took form and prevailed in the Old World, and grad- 
ually, as noted above, spread by the emigration of believers in various 
nationalities to the New. The influence of Muhlenberg, Schmucker, 
Krauth, Stork, Walther and others is acknowledged, and great obliga- 
tions to them are confessed. Dr. Walther’s influence is expecially 
marked. Recognized as a champion of the strictest orthodoxy, of 
great learning, persistent in the avowal and enforcement of his opin- 
ions, he has brought the numerous divisions among the Lutherans to 
unreserved acceptance of the Lutheran confessions, and has done much 
to prevent the spread here of the rationalism and speculative tendency 
indulged in by many Lutheran theologians in Germany. 

In Educational work the Lutherans are eminent. Beginning with 
the catechism, taught in every family and by every pastor, we have 
next the parish schools in which 300,000 of their children receive the 
rudiments of the various branches of common education, a large num- 
ber of Female Seminaries, a few special Seminaries for fitting young 
men for college, twenty colleges, averaging 150 students each, and 
twenty Theological seminaries, with an average of 43 students each. 
They are active in domestic and foreign missions, and their labors in 
both fields have been followed by satisfactory results. The publishers 
of this history have put it in geneyous type on excellent paper, and 
have profusely illustrated its pages. While the volume will have of 
necessity a special interest for Lutherans, it will enrich any library 
and greatly instruct and profit the general reader. 


History of the American susoet Church from the Planting of the Colonies to 
y 8. 


the End of the Civil War. D. McConnell, D. D. New York. Thomas 
Whittaker. 1890. 8vo. pp. xiv. 392. $2.00. 


Dr. McConnell announces in his Introduction, that it was his origi- 
nal purpose to write a *‘ History of American Christianity.” Believ- 
ing that “Christianity here wears. a garment of American weaving 
and American adornment,” differencing it in many particulars from 
that which characterized it in any portion of Europe at the time of 
the settlement of the colonies, and quite as much differences it from 
what goes by the same common name in any other portion of Christen- 
dom to-day, he desired “to trace the stream of religious life in the 
United States to its many and various sources, to estimate the relative 
size and importance of the affluents which have colored it, and may be 
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to forecast its future course.” But this was found to be too large a 
task, beset with too many difficulties, and so he took up the smalier 
and yet somewhat exacting labor, which he calls “the more modest 
task, to set out the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Its life is continuous from the beginning. It was first 
on the ground. It is of interest to all Churchmen, and, for reasons 
which I hope to make evident, ought to be to all Americans. I shall 
speak of it habitually as ‘ the Church ’—not as arrogating for it‘an 
exclusive right to that title, but because its legal name is uncouth and 
clumsy. I shall tr y to tell the story of what it has accomplished, and 
to speak candidly of its excellencies and its faults.” What he pro- 
posed he has accomplished with singular fidelity to truth, without 
narrowness of spirit or prejudice that has blinded him to the work 
and worth of others. 

In telling the story of the Episcopal Church he gives much space 
to a description of the other Churches of the New World, to the re- 
ligious character these developed and the religious habits they encour- 
aged and strengthened. He is sure that they will all confess that the 
Episcopal Church has in many ways influenced them, as he is also sure 
that they have influenced it. The modification of the Episcopal Church 
by its environments, is, he claims, greater than its members realize. 
And it enters largely into his work in this History, “to notice the re- 
ciprocal influence of this Church upon the communities where she has 
lived, and of those peoples upon her. We will see that she has thriven 
among Puritans and Quakers, Baptists and Presbyterians, Dutch, 
Germans and Irish; has taught them all something, and learned 
something from them all.” 

Dr. McConnell’s contrast of Churchmen and Puritans, their chief 
antagonists, is worth quoting: “‘The Puritans felt themselves respon- 
sible for the present and eternal destiny of the individual. The 
Churchmen legislated for this life only, and had sufficient understand- 
ing to perform their task fairly well. The puritans legislated for lite 
eternal. It was because they encroached upon the prerogatives of 
God that they made havoc of men. . . . Men always and every- 
where rebel against a human test to separate the sheep from the goats. 
In Massachusetts the sheep were marked, and goats were branded.” 
Episcopacy in England was sustained as a State Church; Puritanism 
in Massachusetts as a Church State. Governor Andros fresh from 
England, sought by unwise means to establish the State Church, by 
appropriating the ‘‘ Old South Meeting House” every Sunday morn- 
ing to the use of the State-Established Church of England. Induced, 
however, to compromise with the Puritans, its use at such times was 
divided, the congregations alternating in its occupancy. Then the 
sameness of human nature in the two parties was manifest. ‘The 
Churchmen, when it was their morning in possession, grew strongly 
rubrical, which made the service so long that the afternoon was half- 
spent before the Puritans could have their turn. When the Puritans 
were in possession they ‘had such freedom’ in prayer and the ex- 
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pounding of the word, that no time was left for Evening Prayer. 
The unseemly spectacle became common Sunday after Sunday of one 
congregation, shivering in an ill-humor outside, waiting for the one 
piously chuckling inside to have done and get away.” 

When the war for Independence came the Episcopal Church was 
put in a hard position. Although long neglected by England, still it 
was a church which confessed allegiance to the Establishment there. 
The king was the acknowledged Head of the Church. To favor Inde- 
pendence was not only to rebel against political oppression, but also to 
renounce allegiance to confessed rightful authority in ecclesiastical 
matters. Hence the large number of Episcopal clergy (the names of 
nearly sixty are given) and laymen who had to be dealt with by the 
struggling States as Tories, and the poverty which came to them by 
the confiscation of their property. 

The growth of the Episcopacy dates from the close of the war; 
but in some respects, as Dr. McConnell shows, the Church is yet too 
sectarian to be truly Catholic. She has “exalted her customs above 
her principles :”’ and she must learn that absolute uniformity in mode 
of worship is unessential and undesirable, the parent of dissent and 
narrowness. 

American Sonnets. Selected and Edited by T. W. Higginson and E. H. Bige- 


low. oo and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 16mo. pp. xx. 
280. 1.25. 


Representative Sonnets by American Poets. With an essay on the Sonnet, its 
Nature and History, including many Notable Sonnets of other Literatures. Also 
Biographical Notes, Indexes, ete. By Charles H. Crandall. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890, Crown 8vo. pp. xxviii. 361. $1.50. 


Two books on the same theme and that a comparatively narrow one, 
attracting only limited attention, would seem at first thought to be a 
fine example of superfluity ; but such is the diversity of their plan 
that each has its peculiar field. 

Mr. Higginson has prefaced his collection with a brief Introduction 
covering only five pages, but in this space he calls attention to the 
allowable forms of the Sonnet, and to the worthlessness of many criti- 
eal distinctions. In the collection which follows -he gratifies his eclec- 
tic taste, selecting gems of thought beautifully expressed even though 
they may be wanting in exactness of form. Thoroughly conversant 
with literature and having abundant material at his command, he 
brings together that which expresses a great variety of noble and beau- 
tiful sentiments. Two hundred and fifty choice sonnets from fifty 
authors are thus placed in convenient form to be a companion book 
which one may take in his pocket as he walks abroad, or may have 
handily at his side for brief use as he pauses in his more laborious 
work. Other lovers of this form of poetry will probably miss many 
of their favorites as they turn these pages: but they will be grateful, 
we have no doubt, to the fine critical taste which thus introduces them 
to new beauties. 

Mr. Crandall, in “ Representative Sonnets,” attempts something 
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much more elaborate than the work of Mr. Higginson and Mr. Bige- 
low. His Introduction fills about one-quarter of his volume. In it 
he discusses the nature, structure, and history of the sonnet, enriching 
his discussion with many examples of famous sonnets produced by the 
best known sonneteers in various lands. Including these he has four 
hundred and fifty in the book, and among them the reader will often 
find several of the favorites which he missed in the other collection. 
It is an admirable book for the student, who will here find a compre- 
hensive history of this form of poetry, and in the appended “ notes” 
brief biographical accounts of each author whose sonnets are quoted 
in the body of the book. The sonnets will show, as the compiler well 
says, ‘what varied chords of love, joy, grief, patience, hope, faith, 
worship, prayer,” are struck by the poets in this peculiar form of their 
verse. 

The New England Magazine. Monthly. Boston. $3.00 per year. Single nos. 
25 cents. 

As might be expected, this popular Monthly,—neither narrow nor 
sectional in its scope and scheme, as its title may at first seem to re- 
strict it,—is, under the editorial management of Dr. Edward Everett. 
Hale and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, always well-filled with interesting and 
timely articles ; some of them profusely illustrated with beautiful speci- 
mens of the engraver’s art, and all so perfectly presented in clear 
type and on excellent paper that it is a delight to the eye to rest on 
its pages. The January number contained twenty-one, articles, nine 
of which were illustrated ; and of the eighteen articles in the February 
number, exclusive of the editorials, seven were embellished by clever 
artists. We have failed to receive the number for March, but under- 
stand that the relative proportions are about the same. The variety 
of the contents of each number is such as cannot fail to interest ‘and 
please all classes of readers, as the following from the tables of con- 
tents of the two numbers before us will show: “ Bells ”’—a fully illus- 
trated paper by Mr. E. H. Goss, of Melrose. Mass., describing the 
famous bells of all nations; ‘ Greylock,”—also a capitally illustrated 
article on the grey old Mountain, from the pen of Harlan H. Ballard ; 
“The Future of the New England Country,”—a Symposium by Hon. 
John D. Long, Hon. George B. Loring, and Rev. Messrs. Samuel W. 
Dike and George A. Jackson, an exceedingly valuable discussion of 
the problem suggested by the apparent deeay of the Hill Towns; 
“Women’s Work in Science,” a suggestive paper by Sara A. Under- 
wood ; Dr. Jameson’s series of articles on ‘The History of Historical 
Writing in America ;” Mr. Edwin A. Start on “ A Model New Eng- 
land Village,” a profusely illustrated article on St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
“The Rindge Gifts to Cambridge,” a valuable account of the gifts of 
a noble and philanthropic citizen, by Mr. Ashton R. Willard. With 
these and a generous sprinkling of fiction and poetry, the New Eng- 
land Magazine furnishes instruction, amusement, the cultivation of 
esthetic taste, all pure, sweet and wholesome, and so cannot fail of 
being a great help in popular education and refinement. 
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The Picturesque Geographical Readers. By Charles F. King, Master Dearborn 
Grammar School, Boston, ete. Second Book. This Continent of Ours. Supple- 
mentary and Regular Reading in the lower classes in Grammar Schools, Public 
Libraries and the Home. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard 12mo. pp. x. 315. 83 
cents. 


In the QUARTERLY for April, 1890, we called attention to the First 
Book of this Series, then recently issued. It is a graded series to be 
‘completed in four volumes, and the author is confident that the com- 
pleted series will, when finished, “contain all the ‘essentials of geog- 
raphy ’ in so compact and vivid a form that each book can be easily 
read by the average child, in school or at home, in a few weeks.” 
‘While the volumes will be a complete study of geography, they are 
not intended as substitutes for the school text-book, but as auxiliaries ; 
and experiments already tried in numerous schools show that the First 
Book has been a great help in making the study of Geography deeply 
‘interesting to the children. The book before us has all the character- 
istic features of its predecessor, being conversational in style, and is 
profusely illustrated by beautiful engravings of photographic views, 
useful diagrams and maps. It is a fascinating book even for adults, 
and although produced at large expense has been placed at a very 
moderate price. 


Prang’s Easter Publications. Cards, Satin Art Prints, Art Novelties, Books 
and Booklets. Boston. 


For the Easter Season of 1891, L. Prang & Company present a 
line of Hand painted and Decorated novelties, including Shape Book- 
lets, Lyre and other shaped prints on Satin, sachets, pockets, photo- 
graph cases and a large variety of devices, with Cards in great number ; 
all characterized by the delicate designs, and_ appropriate selection of 
illustrative text which have given their work such deserved popularity. 
Parties in search of either the simple or the elaborate in material and 
finish will find in their collection something suitable and pleasing. 
Especially in Booklets will the productions for this joyous season be 
found most numerous and beautiful; some of the best artists having 
been drawn on for illustrations and some of most tender and appro- 
priate gems from the poets being selected for the text. 


va Floral Guide. 1891. James Vick, Seedsman. Rochester, N. Y. 4to. 
pp. 100. 


This handsome annual, . giving a full list of the choicest vegetable 
and flower seeds, plants, bulbs, etc., including the most recent novel- 
ties in these lines, is before us. Always gotten up with good taste it 
is this year more elaborate than ever before, arid its colored illustra- 
tions are more beautiful. It is sent to any address on receipt of ten 
cents, and even this small price will be deducted from the amount of 
the first order for any of its contents which the buyer may send. 


All the volumes noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Litera- 
ture, ” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArticLE XIV. 
Christianity the Ultimate Religion. 


THE question of the imprisoned John, “art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?” is still a vital one. Is Jesus 
the Messiah who has spoken the final word in religion, or look 
we for another to speak it ? 

We are told by a certain school that Christianity was good 
for the age in which it was born and for the centuries since, 
but that it no longer meets the needs of thinking men, that it 
is worn out, effete, or becoming so, and that it will sooner or 
later disappear before the increasing intelligence of the race. 
A college bred man, not long since, assured us that there would 
be just as many ministers in the future as in the past, but that 
they would be priests of science instead of religion. 

Some fancy that Christianity is to go down before an atheism 
‘which denies the first postulate of religion—the, existence of 
God; which regards all so called divine things baseless and 
therefore figments of deluded minds, doomed to vanish before 
its light, which to most of us seems darkness itself. 

Comte, the brilliant but erratic Frenchman, declares that re- 
ligiously man passes through three stages: fetichism, polythe- 
ism, monotheism. From the last he emerges into a positive 
philosopher, who no longer concerns himself about origins, first 
causes, God, but contents himself with a study of phenomena 
and their sequences or laws. If his dream and that of his fol- 
lowers, Frederick Harrison and others, were realized it would 
prove the negation, annihilation of Christianity. Nor would 
our religion fare any better at the hands of agnosticism, the 
shibboleth of so many just now. Men who do not believe in, 
and cannot affirm that there is, an intelligent and moral Gov- 
ernor of the world have no part with Jesus, and the prevalence 
of their views would be the decadence of his. 

But has Jesus spoken the final word in religion? the final 
word, in the sense that Copernicus has spoken it in regard to 
the solar system—the sun is the centre around which all the 
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planets revolve; that Newton has spoken it about gravitation 
—it is operative in all parts of the material universe, gives. 
order, harmony, stability to the universe; that Darwin, per- 
haps, has spoken it about evolution, all higher life and condi- 
tions are developed out of lower. 

We believe that Christianity is the ultimate religion; that 
the truths Jesus voiced, the principles he enunciated, the laws 
he proclaimed, rest upon the sure foundations of the spiritual 
world, a guaranty of their universal prevalence and their per- 
sistence through all coming time. 

New light will doubtless come out of the gospel. The future 
will see truths in it which we may not see, just as we now read 
in it a universalism which was hidden from the fathers. There 
will be innumerable applications of it to the new and varied 
conditions of a more elaborate and advanced civilization, but 
nothing more will be added to it: no other will write its supple- 
ment. In evidence that ours is the final religion we note the 
fact that it has persisted through two millenniums and that it 
is certainly as virile to-day as ever. It has survived because it 
was fittest ; it met the needs, satisfied the wants of men, their 
intellectual, their soul cravings. It has persisted through all 
vicissitudes, through ignorant, skeptical, enlightened ages. It 
has known conflict but not defeat. It has triumphed over bar- 
barism, paganism, infidelity. It has been ridiculed, scoffed at, 
persecuted, but the blood of martyrs has ever been the seed of 
the church. It has moved on as steadily, serenely as the moon 
despite the baying of the hound. There has been no time in 
the history of the church when it was so active and aggressive 
as it is to-day. In this country, since this century began, it 
has gained in membership several times faster than the popu- 
lation has increased. - The missionary enterprises of the modern 
church exceed those of the apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors, surpass those of Catholocism in the 16th century to 
gain in heathen lands what she had lost in Europe by the defec- 
tion of Luther and his co-workers. The vision of the Master 
has been largely realized, the gospel preached to all nations 
and well nigh to every creature. As a denomination we have 
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caught the spirit of the church, risen to the height of the great 
occasion, and have sent our ambassadors with our Christian 
message to Japan. 

It is true that there are older religions than ours, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and on this score it might be argued that they are 
ultimate religions. These contain truths, all religions do, but 
they lack the vigor, the virility to cope with and maintain them- 
selves against their more active, intelligent, enthusiastic rival, 
Christianity. They are waning before our waxing faith, and 
if the signs do not deceive us their star is to set while ours 
mounts upward. , 

But it may be urged that two millenniums are not long 
enough by which to judge of the future of Christianity, too 
short a time in the history of a race which counts its past by 
gons, and compared with which the future will be as the hoary 
man to the child. There will be doubtless great changes in 
the years we are facing, increase of knowledge, social revolu- 
tions, overturnings in faith, but human nature will not essen- 
tially change. The religious problems of the last’ twenty cen- 
turies will, in the main, be those of the next twenty. The 
spiritual needs of our race in the future will be those of the 
past, and Christianity, purged of its base alloys, refined from 
its dross, will be found in the ages to come as in those gone, 
the best answer to those problems, to best satisfy those needs 
—bread for the hungry, water for the thirsty soul. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to champion in the gross 
either past or current Christianity—all thus named. Many of 
the dogmas of the Catholic church are anti-Christian. Much 
of Calvinism is the reverse of what Jesus taught ; most of its 
tenets. The church of the past has been, that of the present 
is, as alien to the religion of Jesus in practice as it has been 
and is in its dogmas. The false philosophy of heathenism is 
in her brain, its moral corruption in her veins. The barnacles 
of error and superstition have fastened upon her, weighted her 
down and impeded her progress. 

But whatever may have been her imperfections, her wicked- 
ness even, in the past she has never wholly lost sight of the 
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fundamental truths of Christianity. These have been the source 
of her vitality, her power, her persistence, and because of these 
she is here to stay, and that perpetually. 

One of these truths, a corner stone, is (od is the Father of 
our Race. This is developed Judaism, the product of the spir- 
itual sense of a people, confessedly in this respect, superior to 
any other, ancient or modern. The Fatherhood of God carries 
with it the idea of his personality, of his will, his wisdom, his 
love. It is the negation of atheism, of agnosticism. It pleads 
guilty to Herbert Spencer’s charge of anthropomorphism—cloth- 
ing God with human attributes, making him in our image and 
likeness. But it is the only conception of him compatible with 
a religion worthy of the name. Unless I believe that God is 
wise and good, that he loves me, I cannot reverence nor love 
him. I cannot worship at the altar of the unknown God be- 
cause I have no assurance that he or it knows or cares anything 
about me. He may be my enemy and as such unworthy of my 
affection, of my veneration. 

The doctrine of the divine personality accords with the con- 
victions of our race, with its sense, its intuitions, its reasonings, 
since worship began. Men have everywhere recognized the 
fact, at least believed it, that back of phenomena are power, 
intelligence, will, of which the phenomena are the visible pro- 
duct and manifestation. This thought pervades fetichism, poly- 
theism, monotheism alike, and with the rise of the ethical sense 
in man he could only think of God as good, a Father. And as 
civilization advances, men become more intelligent, better, the 
more will they approve the doctrine in question. 

The Fatherhood of God, carrying with it the divine per- 
sonality, commends itself to the reason. Here it has vastly 
the advantage of atheism. The average man the world over 
refuses to believe that the universe, in which he sees so much 
order, harmony, grandeur, came to be what it is by chance, or 
by the operation of unintelligent forces; what it is, without 
the directing mind and hand of a Maker. He much sooner 
agrees with the psalmist. ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth his handiwork,” because this 
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is the most reasonable explanation of the phenomena he there 
sees, either with the naked eye ox the telescope. Nor will the 
average scholar rest satisfied with the agnostic dictum, “‘ we can- 
not know anything about God, his attributes, his character.” 
If we cannot know God we cannot know anything. You prove 
to me that any man other than yourself, has mind, intelligence, 
will, and I will prove that there are mind, intelligence, will, 
back of the phenomenal universe. 

You have never seen the mind, the thought of your fellow, 
never touched, tasted, smelt, heard them, apprehended them by 
any of your senses. You infer from certain physica] and ex- 
ternal signs that back of them are mind, thought. It is just 
as legitimate for me to infer that back of the world’s show are 
mind, thought, God. Agnosticism pushed to its just conclusion 
must end in “I do not know” respecting every thing external 
to ourselves, for in the final analysis all our knowledge is an 
inference, aside from that given in consciousness, and even 
here it is legitimate to ask, is what is shown reality or delu- 
sion ? 

If we can know anything we can know God, but not all about 
him. We cannot by searching find him out, in his height and 
depth, in his infinity and immensity. Superior intelligences 
must ever remain more or less a mystery to inferior. The dog 
but feebly comprehends his master: the child the man. I can- 
not understand how Raphael could paint the Transfiguration, 
Shakspeare write Hamlet, Handel compose the Messiah. No 
man can understand a genius unless he be a genius himself, 
and probably one genius is largely ignorant of another. 

But it does not follow because I do-not know all about 
Raphael, Shakspeare, Handel, all about the genius, I cannot 
know anything about him. So if L cannot know all about 
God I may know that he is powerful, wise and good, know all 
I need to reverence, love and obey him. 

When Jesus, therefore, affirms the Fatherhood of God, 
makes it the corner stone of his theology, he builds on a rock 
truth which can never be moved. And since the relation of 
God to man is that of the parent to the child, the duty of the 
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latter, Jesus teaches, is to love him with all the mind, heart and 
strength. He does not after the manner of some, the Calvinist 
for instance, represent God as a monster and then demand that 
we love him, love the unlovable, but asserting his fatherhood 
and therefore his love of and care of his children he asks that 
we reciprocate a love anterior to our own, and that we carry our 
love to the heights, the empyrean, that we make it complete, 
perfect. Nothing can go beyond this, it is ultimate. Jesus 
makes a demand on us which will secure the best results possi- 
ble to human nature. He knew what was in man and how he 
could be moved to reach for the stars. 

Another fundamental of Christianity is the Brotherhood of 
the Race, a truth for all times and places. It grows out of 
the divine paternity. If God is the father of all men then 
are they all brethren. “One is your Father which is in heaven,” 
said Jesus, “and all ye are brethren.” In his cure of the Syro- 
Phenician woman, in his parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan, in his commission to the disciples to preach 
the gospel to all nations, he shows that his idea of brotherhood 
was not limited to his own little flock, nor to the Jews, of whose 
stock according to the flesh he was, but that it included all men, 
everywhere and in all time. ‘God hath made of one every 
nation,” said Paul at Athens in the spirit of his Master, “to 
dwell on the face of the earth, as certain of your own poets 
have said, ‘ we are also his offspring.’ ” 

On the ground of the human brotherhood Jesus based his 
ethics. As children of the common Father we ought to love 
each other. The home, the family at its best estate, pervaded 
by love, should be the type of the universal family. Hence 
the law, “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and its prac- 
tical application, “all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 

Jesus’ ethics root in love, first in the divine, then in human. 
. We ought to do good, right, in our relation to our fellow man, 
because he is our brother. A school among us base their ethics 
on utility, on pleasure, on the greatest happiness principle, 
hedonism. Jesus has taught wiser and better than they, since 
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truer than they. One who does good to his neighbor because 
‘he loves him acts from a higher motive and with a better result 
than he who does good to promote his own welfare, his own 
happiness. At the bottom, hedonism, whatever its form and 
guise, is egoism. This as a moral motive must be inefficient 
compared with that Jesus proposes, altruism. 

And here we notice, in respect to morals, what we have seen 
in religion, that Jesus sets the standard the highest. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect. This is a constant 
stimulus to well doing. However much we have attained more 
lies beyond, however high we have climbed we may still ery, 
“Excelsior.” In ethics Jesus assuredly has touched the bot- 
tom, risen to the heights. No one will or can surpass him, he 
has trodden the ultimate shore. 

Another fundamental of Christianity is The Resurrection 
and continued life of the spirit in the unseen world. It an- 
swers the pregnant question If a man die shall he live again? 
a question which has pressed heavily on thoughtful minds 
through the ages. Jesus explicitly taught that the dead are 
raised, that all live unto God, that he is the resurrection and 
the life. ‘He that believeth on me,” he said, “though he die 
yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” This is the antithesis of the atheistic, “ Death 
is an eternal sleep ;” of the agnostic, “I do not know.” 

We have seen that Jesus’ ethics rooted in his theology, in 
the existence and attributes of God. So of the resurrection, he 
ascribes it to the power of God. “Let not your heart be 
troubled ;” he says, “ ye believe in God believe alsoin me. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you.” If we believe in the fatherhood of God, that 
‘he loves us and cares for us, we shall not find it difleult to be- 
lieve that he has provided for our continued existence and wel- 
fare in a life beyond this. If we deny his existence or are un- 
‘able to affirm it, being thus practically without God in this 
world we shall hope for nothing from him in another world. 
‘The truth of immortality is correlated to the truth of the Father- 
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hood of God. Grant the latter and we have warrant to affirm 
the former. If one has come to doubt or deny his continued 
life beyond this most likely he first doubted and denied the 
divine paternity. 

We do not know who first thought out and proclaimed the- 
immortality of the individual man nor the people who first ac- 
cepted it. But it has grown with the growth of the centuries,. 
struck its roots deeper into the heart of our race as that race 
has advanced in years, and the future will not let it die. A 
hope which is so ingrained in humanity, that animates alike 
the breast of the savage and the philosopher, the rude African 
and the enlightened American must have a truth basis, and it 
is not too much to expect that, in no distant future, man will 
be able to demonstrate to the intellect what heretofore has. 
been mostly a possession of his heart. 

The doctrine of the resurrection and the continued life is a 
reasonable one. It is worthy of God to endow us with immor- 
tality. It gives worth, dignity, grandeur, to man. It affords. 
scope for faith and hope, for aspiration and inspiration. It is. 
morally stimulating. One will live better, on a higher plane, 
who realizes that he is thinking, feeling, acting for aye, for 
eternity. It is not a thing incredible nor unreasonable that 
God should raise the dead. 

The Fath >rhood of God, the Brotherhood of man, the Resur- 
rection and continued life of the spirit are the fundamentals of 
Christianity. They answer and satisfactorily the questions of 
man’s origin, duty and destiny. They are true for all time, 
and as such are mighty and must prevail; over them death 
hath no power. They are the essentials of our religion but we 
dc not claim that they are peculiar to it. The Jews anterior 
to Jesus proclaimed, though with a somewhat feeble voice, “ we 
all have one Father.” Cicero, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
got some glimpses of the universal brotherhood. The resur- 
rection was taught by the Persians and Pharisees long before 
the advent of Jesus, but there were a clearness of vision and 
an emphasis of utterance on these subjects on his part which 
do not belong to them. With him they were in the foreground, 
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in relief, with them incidental, subsidiary. Though Moses. 
says, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy might” he did not mean as. 
much by it as Jesus did. Though he wrote, “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” there were neither the depth nor 
breadth, nor intensity in his meaning that was in Jesus’ utter- 
ance of the same words. So of the resurrection. Jesus saw 
it, felt it, realized it in a sense none of his predecessors or con-. 
temporaries did. He took the best that was in Judaism, ° 
breathed into it a more abundant life and made it the founda-. 
tion of a more perfect and glorious structure. 

But Christianity does not owe its origin or continuance pri- 
marily to the truths above set forth, bnt rather to the transcendent 
personality of its founder. He ina peculiar sense dwelt in 
God and God in him. He was one with the Father, one in 
spirit, one in purpose, in work. Living in the bosom of the: 
Father, he was able to show us that Father, reveal him to us 
as no other has done. To him the spirit was given without. 
measure. It was this divine life that impressed the age to | 
which he belonged and that has been the admiration and the- 
inspiration of the centuries since. 

But his clear vision touching spiritual and divine things, 
making him seer and prophet, would not alone have won him 
the place he holds in the thought and heart of the world. He 
had an intense love of, and sympathy for man, an enthusiasm 
for the race, based upon his deep sense of the universal frater- 
nity. To him there were no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
each man was a brother, and so entitled to his fellowship and 
aid. The poor, the infirm, the helpless naturally attracted his. 
eye, filled his heart, moved his hand. The poor had his bless- 
ing, and the promise of the kingdom of heaven. The bruised 
reed lie would not break, nor the expiring taper quench. To 
the weary laborer and the heavy laden he offered rest. At his 
hand the blind received their sight, the lame walked, the lepers. 
were cleansed, the dead raised up, the poor had the gospel 
preached to them. It was this intense fellow feeling directed 
toward suffering, sorrowing humanity, this taking upon him- 
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self our infirmities and sicknesses of body and mind, our in- 
iquities and transgressions also, this making himself a servant 
to the lowest and vilest of us, that captivated human hearts in 
his own time, and has held them in thrall ever since. Add to 
this the patience and dignity with which he bore his personal 
sufferings, the scourgings and indignities of a brutal soldiery, 
the crown of thorns, the agonies of the cross, and we see why 
the world will not let him die, why it yet exclaims with Pilate 
“ Behold tifé man ” and adds “ Best of all, greatest of all.” 

There is no science which can antagonize or neutralize the 
life of Jesus; that justifies itself, is invincible against any assault. 
Is there anything in science hostile to the fundamentals of 
Christianity, the universal Fatherhood of God, the universal 
Brotherhood of man, the universal Resurrection of, and con. 
tinued life of the spirit? We think not. Christianity has 
survived all the hitherto revelations of science. The church 
feared Copernicus and anathematized him and his theory of 
the solar system. Yet the church has made greater progress 
since this theory was accepted as true than at any preceding 
time in her history, and now there is not an intelligent Catho 
lic, Greek or Protestant who does not believe it. 

Geology has compelled us to reread and revise our notions 
of the first two chapters of Genesis, to abandon the idea that 
creation was accomplished in six literal days of twenty-four 
hours each, and that this work was done only some six thous- 
and years ago. We are coming to believe that the earth is 
old, that it;counts its years by wons and cycles, and though 
man has been here relatively only a short time, his advent was 
in the long ago, perhaps sixty thousand’ years. Yet one may 
believe all that geology has proved, in fact thousands do, and 
at the same time hold most firmly to the fundamentals of 
Christianity. 

So of evolution. Scholars are generally accepting both its 
postulates and its conclusions—the world as we see and know 
it has become such by an upward and onward movement, by a 
constant outcome of higher forms and conditions from lower, 
Man may trace his lineage back through a descending scale to 
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the lowest forms of life, and thence to the inorganic world. 
This ongoing and uprising may have been in the line of law, 
but the mind refuses to believe that unintelligent law alone 
could have worked out such a world, such a universe as ours. 
The Christian may accept all the facts and all the legitimate 
conclusions of the evolutionist without lessening his faith in 
God. It is competent for him to affirm that evolution is the 
method He uses to effect his ends, that He has ordained and 
watched over the laws by which his purposes have been accom- 
plished. 

It is doubtless true that the church has been forced to recede 
somewhat from its claims and to compromise with the believers 
in evolution. It is certain that evolutionists are trying to 
make peace, if not with the church, with Christianity. Wal- 
lace, the contemporary and the peer of Darwin, adheres to our 
religion. Dr. Gray, accepting the substantial truth of evolu- 
tion, lived and died a member of an evangelical church. Mr. 
Mivart who has written well on the Genesis of Species and who 
in the main is in accord with Darwin, is in the Roman Catho- 
lic communion. Joseph Le Conte, professor of geology and 
natural history in the University of California, the corypheus 
of evolution in this country, maintaining that the law of evolu- 
tion is thoroughly established, more certain than that of gravi- 
tation, that it is axiomatic, still holds that the existence of God 
is more certain than any scientific theory, than anything can 
possibly be made by proof, that God is immanent, resident in 
nature, at all times and in all places, directing every event and 
determining every phenomena—God in whom, in the most 
literal sense, not only we but all things have their being, in 
whom all things consist, through whom all things exist, and 
without whom there would be and could be nothing. 

John Fiske, a follower of Herbert Spencer and his inter- 
preter, has completely broken with the latter in respect to 
agnosticism—the Power behind the phenomena of the universe 
is unknowable. “Through all possible advances in human 
knowledge so far as we can see,” he says, “the essential posi- 
tion of theism must remain unshaken. In fundamental features 
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the theism of Jesus and Paul is so true that it must endure as 
long as man endures. The infinite and eternal Power, mani- 
fested in every pulsation of the universe is none other than the 
living God. In the deepest sense God is a moral being.” 

“ Without spirit immortality,” says Le Conte, “this beauti- 
ful cosmos which has been developing into increasing beauty 
for so many millions of years, would be precisely as if it had 
never been, an idle dream, an idiot’s tale, signifying nothing. 
Without spirit immortality the cosmos world has no meaning.” 
“T believe in the immortality of the soul,” writes Mr. Fiske, 
“not in the sense I accept the demonstrable truths of science, 
but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s 
work.” This is the conclusion to which he comes, viewing man 
in the light of his origin and his ascent through evolution to 
his present spiritual estate. 

We thus see that there is no antagonism between the funda- 
mentals of Christianity and the doctrine of evolution as held 
by its ablest advocates. And as this latest daughter of science 
seeks to make peace with her so will its children to the end of 
time, for the simple reason that science will never discover any 
truth which will not harmonize with that which Jesus saw and 
uttered. 

There may be conflict between the church and science, be- 
tween so called religion and science; there can be none between 
Jesus and science, and so his place in the moral and spiritual 
domain is assured. His power will not wane; his figure will 
never grow less. With the brilliant Renan we say, “ What- 
ever may be the surprises of the future, Jesus will never be 
surpassed. His worship will grow young without ceasing ; 
his legend will call forth tears without end ; his sufferings will 
melt the noblest hearts; all ages will proclaim that among the 
sons of men there is none born greater than Jesus.” 

Messiah has come in the founder of our religion. We may 
not look for another. Zhe world’s hope, if it has any, must 
_ rest in him. If a better day is coming, when sin and suffering 
shall measurably disappear from among men—this result can 
only be achieved through the Christ Spirit, in imitation of his 
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conduct, in the application of his principles to the individual 
and the communistic life. If vast evils still exist among us, 
lust, intemperance, war, it is because Christianity is practically 
ignored and antagonized. There is power enough in it to save 
the one, the many, the world were it accepted and applied, 
worked, so to speak, for all that it is worth. 

The problems of our time, that of race, Negro, Chinese, In- 
dian, of labor, of marriage and divorce, of the dram shop, of 
corruption in party politics, corruption in the church, are 
solvable in the light Jesus gives and only thus solvable. When 
men practically recognize the Fatherhood of God, the race 
Brotherhood, when they love, each his neighbor as himself, and 
are willing to do unto others as they would others should do to 
them, their differences, that between capital and labor, between 
the white and the black, for instance, could be easily adjusted. 
The substitution of fraternal love for selfishness would revolu- 
tionize society, causing good to blossom where evil now prevails. 
Love as seen by Jesus, felt and practiced by him, is the pana- 
cea for all human ills, the cure of all the maladies, especially 
moral, with which the world is afflicted. 

We may not look for another, a better than Jesus, because 
we do not, our race does not, and never will, need another and 
a better. The highest has come. Immanuel is here, we have 
the Ultimate Religion. Atheism, agnosticism, skepticism, 
whatever its guise, its name, will not prevail against it. No 
enemy shall write its obituary, no hostile choir shall sing its 
requiem. The kingdom of Jesus, under God, is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him. 

James Eastwood. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


The Christianity of Christ. 
THIRD PAPER, 


THE present paper completes the survey of the doctrinal 
contents of the teachings of Christ as recorded in the Synop- 
tists. 

VI. Eschatology. 

4, Jesus’ doctrine of the Final Outcome of the Moral Uni- 
verse. 

Upon proper interpretation, we shall find direct teaching 
upon this question rare, if not wholly wanting. Yet passages 
which are popularly supposed to bear upon it, and indeed to 
teach unmistakably the permanence of evil, and which at first 
blush seem to do so, are rather numerous. 

The evidence to be found in the teachings of Christ respect- 
ing the question of human destiny naturally falls into two di- 
visions. 

(a) Evidence from the principles of the Gospel as he lays 
them down. 

(6) Evidence from specific statements having, or supposed 
to have, bearing upon the matter. 

The first is indirect, inferential, but not necessarily less clear 
or conclusive. The second is sometimes more direct, but not 
necessarily clearer or more weighty, and certainly not entitled 
to the precedence should the two seem to be in conflict. 

(a) Evidence as to the destiny of the race from the principles 
of the Gospel as laid down by Jesus. 

No one would question that the central principle of Christ’s 
gospel is the fatherhood of God. Its great prominence in his 
teaching cannot be overlooked ; its distinctiveness in the Chris- 
tian system cannot be denied. Now the essence of the doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God as Jesus teaches it is not simply nor 
chiefly dependence. That is assumed. The meaning of it is 
the love«£ God in its manifestation toward men. 
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Christ teaches that this love extends over all, the evil as well 
as the good, and uses the teaching as a motive in human char- 
acter-building. 

Mt. v. 48-48: Jesus’ hearers exhorted to advance beyond the 
old ground—Love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy—to the 
new and higher law—Love your enemies—* that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in Heaven ”—+that is, like him in 
character. “ Hor he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” And 
then he clinches his teaching by saying: “ Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect ”—clearly imply- 
ing that this impartial love for all, good and evil alike, is an 
essential element in the moral perfection of God. 

Has such a doctrine as this no bearing upon the question of 
the destiny of God’s children, all of whom, according to Jesus’ 
teaching, he loves ? 

The case is made yet clearer by certain passages in which 
the divine fatherhood is measured by the human ideal of a 

father’s love and care for his children, and declared to be su- 
perior to it. The typical passage of this class is Mt. vii. 7-11, 
already quoted. He is encouraging his hearers to ask gifts at 
the hand of God. “ Ask, and it shall be given you; for every 
one that asketh receiveth ”—the Heavenly Father’s ear is open 
to the prayer of al/ his children. And then he goes on to make 
the encouragement yet stronger by calling to mind what even 
human fathers will do for their children. What earthly father 
would refuse his son bread, or put him off with a stone? “If 
ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him ? ” 

The profoundest meaning of this teaching is not in the mere 
outward, surface matter of asking and receiving. It is in its 
presentation of the divine fatherhood by comparison with the 
human ideal of the same relation. 

Has this passage not a very decided bearing upon the ques- 
tion of destiny? To say nothing of the human ideal of father- 
hood, take such imperfect approaches to it as are to be found 
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in thousands of actual homes. Is it conceivable that such a 
father should ever close the door of return against a wayward 
‘son? Is it conceivable that he should ever give up his efforts 
‘to reclaim him as long as there was the slightest possibility of 
success? It is not conceivable that a son should forever con- 
tinue to wander from such a father except for one cause—namely, 
his own invincible waywardness and determination not to yield 
to his father’s efforts to recall him to the pathway of righteous- 
ness. If these things are inconceivable of earthly, imperfect, 
human fatherhood, much more are they inconceivable of the 
divine fatherhood, which is perfect. Such, it seems to me, is 
the legitimate force of these words of Jesus. 

For other passages teaching the same doctrine under the 
same and different figures, see Lk. xv. 3 ff., 8 ff., 11 ff.—the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Silver, and the 
Prodigal Son. 

The conclusion thus far is, then, that the teachings of Christ, 
as contained in the Synoptic Gospels alone, absolutely exclude 
the theory of limitation of opportunity to this life, or indeed 
any limitation at all. The doctrine of probation, in any form, 
is contrary to the teachings of Christ. Those teachings also 
forbid the supposition that God will ever cease his efforts to 
reclaim any of his wandering children as long as any possibility 
of success remains. This reduces thé possible partialistic po- 
sitions to but one. If evil is to be permanent in any soul, it 
can only be in consequence of a persistent, invincible resistance 
of the human will to the power and love of God—involving, of 
necessity, a limitation of his spiritual omnipotence. This view 
—the idea of a human being standing out against all the re- 
sources of changeless and relentlessly persistent divine love, 
enforced by the voice of his own godlike nature, not only 
through this life, but under the greater light and freedom from 
the flesh of the other, and forever, surely ought to be too self- 
evidently absurd to need other answer than clear statement 
and the abundant illustration afforded by the facts of human 
history. There are no harder tests of the power of divine love 
than it has thousands of times successfully met already. Given 
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persistency, which the divine fatherhood involves and requires, 

and the question is solved, even though no more favorable con- 
ditions than those now obtaining in the world were ever to be 
expected. 

But we are not left without teaching, from the lips of Jesus 
himself, of this very thing—namely, the spiritual omnipotence 
of God. Mt. xix. 26: “ With men this is impossible; but with 
God all things are possible.” Jesus makes this statement of 
the divine omnipotence with reference to precisely the question 
we are investigating—entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
spiritual salvation—and in relation to a class of people whom 
Jesus declares and everybody knows to be one of the very hard- 
est to interest in spiritual matters—the rich. It is a statement, 
specially and distinctively, of God’s spiritual omnipotence. 
As such, it certainly belongs among the principles of the Gos- 
pel, and makes the evidence as to human destiny drawn from 
those principles as taught by Christ complete. God is a father. 
Therefore he will save ali his children if he can. He is spirit- 
ually omnipotent. Therefore he can if he will. 

(6) Evidence from specific statements bearing, or supposed 
to bear, upon the question. There are a few which certainly 
make for a final outcome of universal holiness, many more 
which are popularly supposed to make very strongly against it. 

Of the first class are Mt. vi. 10: “Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth,” that is, perfectly and gladly. Jesus here 
teaches his followers for all time to pray for such a conclusion. 
He seems to present it as an ideal, to be looked for and ex- 
pected. 

Mt. xviii. 12-14: “How think ye? If any man have a hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine, and go into the mountains and seek that 
which goeth astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth over it more than over the ninety and 
nine which have not gone astray. Even so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.” Surely the least possible force of this passage 
would be that which we have already inferred from Jesus’ teach- 
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ing of the divine fatherhood—that if any soul is not saved it 
can only be because God’s omnipotent love proves unable to. 
save it—because the shepherd is unable to find and bring back 
the sheep. With this passage compare the parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Silver, Lk. xv. 3-10, the 
essential teaching of which is the same, but even stronger in 
form of statement. The shepherd goes after the sheep, the 
woman searches for the piece of silver, wntil they find it. 

Of the passages, quite numerous, which are commonly sup- 
posed to make against a final outcome of universal holiness, a 
large proportion will be found, upon interpretation in accord- 
ance with the context, to have reference to matters wholly 
national, not individual and eschatological, sometimes, indeed, 
not even spiritual at all, but altogether earthly. Such are the 
parables of the Tares and of the Drag-net, Mt. xiii. 24-30, 36- 
43, 47-50. These are both parables of the “ end of the age,” 
that is, of the transition from the Mosaic to the Christian dis- 
pensation, an event which took place many centuries ago. 
Doubtless they have also a spiritual significance—that of the 
inevitable divisive influence of Jesus’ teaching, elsewhere 
clearly predicted, and abundantly fulfilled in his own time, and 
the terrible spiritual results of disobedience and unrighteous- 
ness. But to put into these passages the idea of a finality of 
evil, indeed to make them eschatological at all, is a perversion. 
Of the same sort are such passages as Mt. x. 15, xviii. 8, 9, 34, 
35; Mk. ix. 48-48. Takeone as asample. Mt. xviii. 8: “If 
thy hand or thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee; it is good for thee to enter into life maimed or 
halt, rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
the eternal fire.” Vs. 9 has in place of “eternal fire,” “the 
Gehenna of fire;” Mk. ix. 43-18, the parallel passage, Ge- 
henna; also “the unquenchable fire;” and adds in further 
description, “ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” The reference of all these phrases is evidently to 
the same thing, and doubtiess to the same thing meant by the 
“eternal punishment” of those on the left hand in the judg- 
ment scene in Mt. xxv. 31-46. Here again it must be said :— 
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This language refers to events then imminent, as Jesus himself 
plainly indicated. Its meaning is not individual but national. 
Even the suggestion of the passages, though largely spiritual, 
is of spiritual laws, principles and processes, not of spiritual 
finalities. They are not eschatological at all. 

An eschatological interpretation of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk. xvi. 19-31, is even more unjustifiable. The mean- 
ing here is exclusively national; it is not eschatological, nor 
even spiritual, at all. It is the same as that of the parable of 
the Vineyard let out to the Husbandmen (Mt. xxi. 33-43), 
which Jesus himself explained by saying (vs. 48): “The King- 
dom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Cf. Mt. viii. 
11, 12; Lk. xiii. 28, 29. 

Passages of individual application are Mt. x. 28: “Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in Gehenna.” This language is surely not to be taken 
literally ; if it were, it would teach annihilation, not immortal- 
ity of evil. Jesus’ aim is to drive out the ignoble fear of men 
by the higher and noble fear of God. “To destroy both soul 
and body” was a proverbial expression meaning to destroy 
utterly. See, for example, Isa. x. 18: “And he shall consume 
the glory of his forest, and of his fruitful field, both soul and 
body.” “To destroy utterly in Gehenna” evidently means 
nothing more or different from being “cast into the Gehenna 
of fire,” which, as we have before seen, was used by Christ to 
describe symbolically the severe penalties that should come 
upon his guilty countrymen at the end of the age, in that gene- 
ration. Those punishments were spiritual, in part, but not es- 
chatological. So here, Jesus contrasts the wholly outward, 
bodily evils which were the utmost that men could inflict upon 
his disciples with the far severer spiritual penalties which God, 
as the administrator of the moral law, could—and would— inflict 
upon them if they were unfaithful to their trust as witnesses 
for the gospel. This is a statement of spiritual law; not. of 
eschatological event. And Jesus does not desire that even this 
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noble and salutary fear should be uppermost in his disciples’ 
minds as a sustaining power under persecution. For he goes 
on, in the very next verse, to speak of the loving care of the 
Father in Heaven over his children. “ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father; but the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not therefore; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” (Mt. x. 29-31.) 

Mt. xxvi. 24: “The Son of man goeth, as it is written of 
him; but woe unto that man through whom the Son of man is 
betrayed! Good were it for that manif he had not been 
born.” Is not the terrible punishment involved in the con- 
sciousness, never to be shaken off, that he was the betrayer of 
his Lord, a sufficient justification for such language? Must 
we violate the divine fatherhood by saying that there shall 
be no opportunity of repentance for Judas; or the spiritual 
omnipotence of God by saying that this case is beyond his sav- 
ing power—to say nothing of the indication of the gospel nar- 
rative that the betrayer did repent, and bitterly, of his treason, 
as soon as he saw its direful results—must we do all this vio- 
lence in order to give this passage its full rights? Such an 
interpretation is neither good exegesis nur good sense. 

Mt. vii. 18, 14: “ Enter ye in by the narrow gate; for wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be that enter in thereby. For narrow is the gate, 
and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, and few be they 
that find it.” A passage similar in sentiment, if not actually 
parallel, occurs in Lk. xiii. 23, 24: “And one said to him, 
Lord, are they few that be saved? And he said unto them, 
Strive to enter in by the narrow door; for many, I say unto 
you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” It is evi- 
dent that Jesus is here intent not on giving eschatological in- 
formation, but on pointing out clearly the way of life. He 
does not answer the question put to him. He turns the thought 
of the questioner aside from that issue to impress upon him the 
fact that there is but one way of entrance into the kingdom of 
God—of salvation, of life—and that a narrow one, namely, that 
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of repentance, abandonment of sin. He does not say that many 
shall seek to enter in by this way, and shall not be able. Nor 
does Matthew’s statement, “few be they that find it,’ mean 
more than this. It is a natural, fitting form of expression to 
describe the actual condition of mankind, not only then, but 
even to-day. Many are travelling the wrong road, few the 
right one. But does it follow, because this is true now, and 
must be expected to be true for a long time to come, that it 
must always be? Not atall. This passage does not conflict 
in the least with a final outcome of universal holiness, other- 
wise well-established. There is no eschatology in it. 

We have last to consider the darkest passage in the Gospels, 
the one in which, if anywhere in the recorded words of Jesus, 
we shall find the permanence of evil. This is the passage on 
the Unpardonable Sin, Mt. xii. 31, 32, with the parallels in 
Mk. iii. 28-30 and Lk. xii. 10. Matthew reads: “Therefore 
I say unto you, Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men; but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be for- 
given. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever shall speak against 
the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
age, nor in that which is to come.” Luke has nothing differ- 
ent. Mark has: “ All their sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme: but whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin.” 
There seems no room for legitimate doubt that an unpardon- 
able sin—at least as a possibility—is actually spoken of here 
—a sin which was not to be forgiven, either under the old dis- 
pensation, in whose latter days the words were spoken, or under 
the new Christian dispensation soon to come, and under which 
the world is now living. 

What is the sin? The context will tell us. The words were 
spoken to the Jews upon their malignantly attributing Jesus’ 
mighty and manifestly beneficent deeds to an evil power. 
They had all along been resisting perfectly clear and sufficient 
evidence of his divine mission and claims. This was a particu- 
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larly extreme and outrageous instance, and drew forth these 
words as a warning. It seems clear that the sin here referred 
to as blasphemy against the Holy Spirit can be nothing else 
than obstinate refusal to recognize and obey what is fully 
known to be true and divine—and this refusal persisted in until 
the offender becomes thoroughly confirmed in this attitude, 
thus becoming guilty of an eternal sin. This sin thus appears 
to be one form of the only basis on which, as has already been 
shown, a partialistic opinion of the outcome of the moral uni- 
verse can be held without violating the most prominent and 
essential principle of the Gospel—the fatherhood of God. The 
unpardonable sin, if committed, would be unpardonable because 
the offender had become so confirmed in his evil purpose that 
there was no power able to bring about repentance, the neces- 
sary prerequisite of forgiveness. 

Over against this dark saying of Jesus let us set that other 
saying of his, already quoted, in which he teaches so plainly 
the spiritual omnipotence of God. This principle is quite 
sufficient to solve the difficulties of this passage, and to give 
an answer of peace to the questionings it raises. From his re- 
lentless love there is no escape. Yet the danger of such an 
outcome as that here warned against isa real one. We do not 
trifle with the solemn meaning of the Saviour’s words when we 
maintain, on the basis of his teaching elsewhere, that there will 
never be an actual case of a soul becoming so confirmed in 
opposition to good that no power can reclaim it. But for the 
Heavenly Father, and his changeless love and spiritual omnip- 
otence, we cannot doubt there would be multitudes. 


Edward L. Houghton. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


Immortality: Some Reasons for Believing in it. 


IN this age of intense thought and great activities, when the 
work of centuries is being crowded into that of years, all non- 
essential questions are being pushed to the background, while 
those that are of vital interest are coming to the front. Es- 
pecially is this true in matters of religion. Thinking men care 
but little about the style of dress worn in the pulpit, the mode 
of baptism, or the attitude in prayer. They are directing their 
attention to a few essential and all-vital questions which are 
ever crowding themselves upon the world for solution. 

Foremost among these is that of Theism. Is there an intelli- 
gent Being who has created and who governs the universe ? 
And if so, what is His nature? Is He a Father who watches 
over man with a tender love, caring for him amid the storms 
and tempests of life, disciplining him only for his good ? 

Next to this question of Theism is that of Immortality. 
When the lamp of life has gone out here shall it be lit anew 
in another world, and there burn forever? This question comes 
home to us all personally. “To be, or not to be,” is the anx- 
ious inquiry of each human soul. Does death end all and will man 
be no more forever? Or shall the life begun here in this world 
of varying fortunes, of sunshine and of shade, be projected into 
the future, there to sweep on in its existence through the eternal 
ages? Men have lived who have said with all sincerity of heart, 
“ ] know there is a future life for me.” How positive are the 
words of Paul: “ We know that if our earthly house of this. 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens!” Had Paul 
good reasons for so positive a conviction? or was he simply an 
enthusiast ? Is there not sufficient evidence to be had to war- 
rant a man in saying, “I know I shall live when this life has 
ceased ?” 

But suppose we are not able to find positive proof. Positive 
proof is one of the rare things of this world. Wesay we know 
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we exist. Our consciousness affirms this. Yet there have been 
intelligent men who have doubted their own existence, con- 
sciousness affording them no proof. We accept many things. 
as true without positive evidence. Multitudes believe the Dar- 
' winian theory of development, while, at the same time, they 
know it lacks positive demonstration. The molecular theory 
of matter is only a theory, without proof thus far. Yet it is 
accepted by the best scholars. And so it is with a thousand 
things. Reason leads up to a strong probability, and men be- 
lieve. As regards the question of Immortality there are at 
least strong probabilities in its favor if no positive proofs. 
And so we ought to do, as in many other questions, accept. 
what seems probable. 

The reasons herein offered for a future and immortal exis- 
tence are not all which may be given, but to the writer they 
not only seem plausible, but, combined, they amount to a con- 
viction. 

1. The changes of the seasons give us hints of the continu- 
unce of man’s life. When winter comes vegetation appears to 
have yielded up its life. The leaves have fallen, the sap has 
ceased to flow, the flowers have faded, the grass has withered, 
and desolation reigns. To him who knows not to the contrary, 
this coming of winter means death. But really it is not death. 
Nature is only taking a brief repose. When spring comes 
there is a resurrection. Life is quickened, the juices start, the 
buds swell and burst, and all is activity again. Why, then, 
may there not be a resurrection for man? And may not what 
we call death be merely a change from the natural or earthly 
to the spiritual and eternal ? 

2. The change of the caterpillar to the butterfly is a sug- 
gestion, at least, of what we may experience when what we call 
death shall come to us. A celebrated scientist finds in the 
rings that surround Saturn, an evidence, which God would 
hang up before us, of Laplace’s theory of the formation of 
worlds. Why then may not the religionist find proof of man’s 
continued and improved existence, in the change of the worm 
to the insect? The worm does not die. It only passes from 
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one state of existence to another and a higher. It is the same 
life as a butterfly that it was before, only it has thrown aside 
its worn-out and crawling garment, and taken on a more beau- 
tiful and freer covering. So man shall lay aside, at the grave, 
the earthly covering for the spiritual, the corruptible for the 
incorruptible. 

3. Then Nature takes no backward steps; her law is that. 
of progress, from the simple to the complex, from the rude or 
imperfect to the perfect. As far as we know man is her crown- 
ing work. How shall this law of progress be maintained, ex-. 
cept man continues to live, and to enlarge his powers of mind,. 
heart and spirit forever? 

Scientists prophesy that the time is coming, in the far-off 
ages, when the sun shall cease to shine, and our earth shall be- 
come a dead world, no life of any kind remaining upon it, but. 
all shall be one dreary waste of snow and ice, of death and 
desolation. If this is to be the final condition of our earth, 
and, in fact, of the whole solar system, man being involved in 
the general catastrophe with the rest, the race disappearing 
forever, does not Nature take a fearful step backward? Little 
by little had this earth of ours advanced in the long ages before 
man. Plants and animals came and went, higher forms taking 
the places of lower. Revolution followed revolution for millions. 
of ages. When all was ready for a higher order of existence 
man came,—came as the outgrowth, the blossom of all that had 
gone before. Now sweep man out of existence, and the law of 
growth is annulled, there is nothing better beyond him to look 
to, but all is dreary desolation, and the work of the long ages. 
past is lost, and lost forever. At his best man is but a blossom 
here. If this blossom, the culmination of the progress of ages,. 
is to be transplanted to another clime, and there be allowed to- 
ripen, the fruit to grow more delicious forever, we can justify 
Nature in bringing death and desolation to this now fair world 
we inhabit; otherwise we cannot. Yes, man must live, and 
love, and learn, expanding his diviner powers forever, or Na- 
ture’s efforts will prove abortive, and the law of progress a lie. 

4. There is a forcible argument for immortality in the mag- 
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nitude and grandeur of the heavens. What wonderful things 
modern astronomy has revealed to us! A hundred million 
shining worlds have been: brought to light by the aid of the tele- 
scope. These shine with their own effulgent light; they glow 
with their own fervent heat; they move in perfect harmony ; 
wise laws govern them; they are a magnificent spectacle. The 
spectroscope makes them of like composition as our sun. There 
is abundant evidence that these millions of worlds are suns, 
each probably being attended with planets as is our own sun. But 
all these are only an atom of God’s creation, the vestibule of 
the universe ; for as the power of the telescope is increased new 
worlds are brought to light. In fact we cannot think of a limit 
to the universe. When we have counted a billion worlds what 
lies beyond? Infinite space peopled with an infinite number 
of worlds. Give infinity to God and His works become infi- 
nite. 

And what are all these worlds for? Why has the Creator 
filled infinite space with these burning, shining, glorious worlds, 
this blazonry of heaven, and arranged all into systems,—sys- 
tems within systems,—planets, suns, groups, clusters, nebule, 
—each moving in its own appointed time, and all working in 
perfect harmony? Does not Nature everywhere display wis- 
dom and beneficence? Says Herbert Spencer: “ There is no 
vice in the constitution of things.” And Prof. Peabody has 
declared that “ science is fast encircling the earth and spanning 
the heavens with the apostolic inscription, ‘ God is love.’” No, 
there is nothing wrong in Nature, but all her works, and ways, 
and purposes are wise, good, and perfect. 

And if man is the outflow, the blossom, the crown of this 
world, if he lives here that he may subdue the earth, learn its 
lessons, enjoy its bounties, and develop his mental and moral 
strength, do not yon infinite heavens invite him to continue his 
work when ended here? And they not only invite him, but 
his soul yearns to partake of just such a feast. Yes, there have 
been multitudes of great souls, that, Newton-like, have longed 
most intensely to peer into the mysteries of the great universe, 
which privilege is denied them by this short life. 
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I see no explanation to the existence of this earth and man 
upon it, to the formation of the infinite heavens with all their 
beauty and glory, and this thirsting of the soul to launch out 
into this great unknown deep and learn its lessons, unless 
man is an immortal being. A great musician composes a most 
wonderful oratorio. He has devoted a long life to its construc- 
tion. Divinest melody is in all its parts; and when executed 
it is capable of stirring the human soul to its deepest depths, 
and lifting it into the highest heavens. The composer finally 
invites the lovers of music to assemble and listen to his marvel- 
lous production. They come by thousands from near and afar. 
The curtain at last rises to the waiting, anxious throng, and 
the sweet, silvery notes begin to vibrate on the air, touching 
and thrilling all hearts, and lifting them into ecstasy. Then 
suddenly and without warning, the curtain drops, the lights 
are turned out, and the music, barely begun, is heard no more 
forever. And thus ends this life if there is no life beyond. Is 
it reasonable that a wise and good God would spend all the 
past ages of eternity in preparing so rich an entertainment for 
His children as He has, and then as they are barely beginning 
to partake and be blessed He shall drop the curtain of death 
and order the entertainment to be removed from them forever? 
No, God’s infinite creation, and man’s desire and capacity to 
explore and enjoy it, bespeak the soul’s immortality. 

d. But let us advance another step in our argument. We 
will try to take a deeper look into man’s nature and see what 
is there revealed to us. We have no method of analyzing the 
human soul save through its thoughts, feelings, desires and 
achievements. We cannot put it to a chemical test as we do 
matter. What has man done that reveals his nature? Go 
read the results of his labors all over the earth. Visit Egypt 
and study her monuments and inscriptions. Follow Moses in 
his leadership and as a legislator. Go to Babylon and look 
upon her massive walls and hanging gardens. Take a view of 
Greece in her palmiest days, and admire her statuary, her 
fountains, and her lessons of wisdom. Tarry in your journey 
at old Rome, and look in upon her Coliseum, her Pantheon, 
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and her Forum. Travel over modern Europe and study her 
magnificent cathedrals, her monuments of beauty, her galleries 
of fine arts, her museums of curiosities, and her great libraries 
where are stored the wisdom of accumulated ages. It was the 
mind of man that wrought all this, and infinitely more. It 
gave us the sweet songs of Homer and of Virgil. It guided 
the chisel of Phidias, the pencil of Raphael, and the brush of 
Angelo. It invented the alphabet and the printing-press, the 
telescope and the microscope, the steamboat and the rail-road, 
the telegraph and the telephone, and a thousand other wonder- 
ful, useful, and labor-saving contrivances. And then it has left 
the work-shop and gone out to delve the earth and the sea, and 
to read the age and history of our globe written on mountain 
tops, in lowly vales, on rocks and sands, and every where, by 
fire and water, sunshine and air, and other agencies. 

It has analyzed and classified the many wonderful things 
which make up the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; 
planted schools, colleges, museums, asylums, and churches ; 
and given us poetry, law, science, and philosophy. It is seen 
in the busy marts of trade and commerce, ‘and is conspicuous in 
all the great fields of toil and industry. It has harnessed the 
lightnings, tamed the winds, chained the waters and the fire, 
and compelled them to do our work. And still more than 
this, it has burst the limits of earth and climbed to the 
very heavens, counted the stars of light billions of miles 
away; computed their distances, motions, size, and revealed 
their composition. How grand, how mighty, how wonderful is 
this power that can achieve such marvelous victories! Can 
such a thing as this be ephemeral, the mere object of a day? 
Oh, if there is anything real in this world it is the human mind l 
Mind is. Thought must have a cause, for every act must have 
an agent. Mind is thought’s agent. Back of all our actions, 
as their moving cause, is this thing that thinks. My pen moves 
as I write these words. Certain muscular movements set the 
pen in motion. A nervous vibration starts these movements of 
the muscles. And behind these vibrations is a rational purpose 
springing from the very center of my being, which is the ulti- 
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mate cause as far as I am concerned. It is not matter, nor the 
combination of material elements that gives us the great men 
of the world with their great thoughts. Every cause must 
necessarily be greater than the effeet.1 The mind that planned 
and constructed the Brooklyn bridge is weightier, more real 
and enduring than the bridge itself. Angelo’s thoughts were 
greater than the cathedrals he planned and the paintings he 
executed; and his mind overtowered his thoughts. Webster’s 
giant intellect was more powerful than all his eloquent speecies. 

What mind is we may never know, but we are sure that it 
never had its origin in anything below or less than itself. It 
is a philosophical impossibility for it to be evolved from infe- 
rior life or substance. Nothing can be developed from a thing 
which is not first a factor of that thing. Mind cannot bea 
product of matter, nor, in fact, can life of any kind, for analy- 
sis of matter has failed to detect any traces of life or life’s fac- 
tors therein. Mr. Tyndall’s statement that he “prolonged the 
vision backward, and discovered in matter the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life,” is wholly gratuitous, 
and a strange remark for a scientist; and public opinion com- 
pelled him afterwards to confess that he made it in a moment 
of weakness. And as regards the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration, it has been demonstrated by Prof. Tyndall and others 
that it has no foundation in fact. 

And so we are led to believe that the mind of man, rising as 
it does, above all material things, above its own great works, 
and grand thoughts, stands alone as an absolute entity, a some- 
thing real in itself. And being an entity, a something real, it 
must be indestructible, for nothing that is real ever perishes. 
We may not be able to see or handle it, but a thousand things 
exist and are indestructible which our senses cannot grasp. 

1I made this statement before an audience once, and a gentleman arose and 
asked if the cause of the Chicago fire—the kicking over of the lamp by a cow— 
was greater than the effect—the destruction of the city? My answer was, that 
what he called the cause was merely an incident in the affair. But the fact that 
the lamp was overturned was proof to me that there was more force in the kick 
than in the resistance. And the fact that the fire consumed the city was evidence 


that there was more potency in the fire than in the devastation that followed, else 
why was the city laid in waste? 
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Paul never said anything truer than this: “The things that 
are seen are*\temporal; but the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” The attraction of gravitation we cannot see or handle} 
It is intangible§,and etherial. What is it? No one knows. 
Yet it isa reality, and always will be. If such an unseen, 
subtle, inscrutable force as gravitation is indestructible, how 
much more so must be this rational force, from which origina- 
tes mighty and marvelous thoughts—thoughts that go crashing 
up and down through the earth and revolutionizing the world! 
Yes, man as an intellectual, and I may add, as a moral, an es- 
thetic, and a religious being or force, carries in his very nature 
an unanswerable argument for his own immortality. 

6. But there {is another argument for immortality still 
stronger. It is that drawn from the intuitions of the soul, 
those inborn feelings that life will continue beyond the grave. 
This desire to live, or as Addison expresses it, “this pleasing 
hope, this fond desire, this longing after immortality,” is com- 
mon to all men, in all lands, ancient and modern, pagan and 
Christian, civilized and uncivilized. It is a remark of Dr. 
Martineau, that “man believes in immortality not because he 
has positively demonstrated it, but he is ever trying to demon- 
strate it because he cannot help believing it.” To believe in it 
is as natural as it is to think. It is an inwrought, ineradicable 
conviction of the soul, so much so that it is a long and difficult 
task for a man to reason himself into the belief that he has no 
such desire. 

And this native longing of the soul points to an objective 
reality as certainly as the needle points to the pole, or the per- 
turbations of Uranus pointed out Neptune to the astronomer. 
Nature is always consistent with herself, always reliable. 
When, therefore, she plants a desire, a longing, a tendency, 
she arranges for its counterpart. Vegetation sends its roots 
into the soil in search of nutriment, and nutriment is found. 
It extends itself upward after light, heat, and air, and they re- 
spond to its call. Our animal nature hungers for food, and 
thirsts for drink, and Nature gives the supply. The mind 
craves knowledge, and the world is full of it. The ssthetic 
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nature longs for the beautiful and artistic, for music, painting, 
sculpture, poetry, the exquisite and refined in dress, manners, 
and architecture, and the longing has its counterpart. The 
soul is full of these thirstings, these reachings out after some- 
thing outside and beyond itself. And as far as these desires. 
are for things of this world there is an abundant supply here. 
But the human soul has longings and desires which this world 
and this short life cannot appease. Beyond the boundaries of 
time and earth there are mysteries which the soul desires to: 
look into, problems it longs to solve. It feels that earth is too 
confining, too limited for its activities, and it struggles to be 
free, as the wild bird struggles to escape from the cage that. 
confines it. Shall God give the plant, the worm, the in- 
sect, and the reptile desires and instincts, and arrange with 
care for their gratification, and yet withhold from man, His 
own child, His crowning work, the things he craves? This 
cannot be. As surely as God lives, loves, and blesses to-day 
all the creatures He has made, and provides for every earthly 
want of man, so surely will He appease these pleadings of the 
soul for another existence, another and a broader, and a deeper 
field of labor and enjoyment. 

7. But to the Christian believer the strongest arguments. 
for a future and immortal existence are found in Christianity.. 
To him all other evidences are but steps leading up to these 
which are overwhelming. Socrates could say of himself: “I 
hope I am going to good men, but this I would not confidently 
assert.” Plato says: “I hope it will be the fate of my soul to 
return to a God full of goodness and wisdom.’ Col. Ingersoll 
used ‘these words at his brother’s grave :- “ In the night of death 
Hope sees a star, and listening loved ones can hear the rustling 
wing.” But Christian faith led Paul to say: “ We know we 
have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

But what evidences, thus all-convincing, does Christianity 
afford us that man will continue to live beyond what we call 
death ? | 

1. Christianity expressly affirms a future life. Said Christ 
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to his disciples: ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” Again 
he said: “If I be lifted up from the earth I will draw all men 
unto me.” And again still: “I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am there ye may be also.” Running all through 
the teachings of Christ is the thought of a future life; and not 
alone a future life, but an immortal life. In his dispute with 
the Sadducees on the resurrection he says: “ Neither can they 
die any more, for they are equal unto the angels.” Paul says 
of Christ, that “he hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel.” 

Of course the teachings of Christ have no weight with the 
rationalist, for he accepts no more Christ’s teachings as author- 
ity than those of any other person; but to the Christian who 
has studied the evidences of Christianity, Christ’s words, rightly 
interpreted, carry conviction. 

2. But Christ not only taught, and with emphasis, a future 
existence, but he confirmed his teachings by his resurrection. And 
the evidences of Christ’s resurrection are overwhelming, and 
ought to convince even the rationalist. In fact, De Wette, a 
German rationalist, after studying the evidences with care, was 
led to declare that “the resurrection of Christ can no more be 
brought into doubt by honest historical evidence than can the 
assassination of Julius Cesar.” 

3. Christianity offers a strong argument for immortality in 
the character it ascribes to God, and man’s relationship to Him. 
Christianity is not peculiar in presenting to the world a God 
to worship, but it is peculiar in the character it gives to God. 
Belief in a Deity has been more universal than belief in immor- 
tality. Even while scientists, like Mr. Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer are saying they “don’t know” as regards a future life, 
they express belief in a supreme Intelligence, “ the Absolute,” 
‘a, Power that maketh for righteousness.” Said Dr. Siemens, 
late President of the British Scientific Association, in an ad- 
dress before that learned body: ‘ All knowledge must lead up 
to one great result, that of an intelligent recognition of the 
Creator through His works.” And we may learn very much 
of God’s nature through His works and His dealings with men. 
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These clothe Him with the attributes of Creator, Law-giver and 
Ruler. But to these attributes Christianity adds those of 
Father, a new, beautiful and transcendent view of the Deity. 
The Fatherhood of God is the great central thought of the 
- gospel. It glows in almost every utterance of the Saviour. 
And the thought of Father carries with it not only love and 
care, but relationship, parentage. And so we have powers of 
mind and spirit that are born of God. We are God’s legiti- 
mate offspring, spirits thrown off from His spirit. Whatever, 
therefore, God is, in the essence of His being, man is,—in a 
limited degree,—in the powers of his inner life. As Hugh 
Miller once expressed it: ‘“ Man differs from his Maker not in 
kind but in degree; not as matter differs from mind, or dark- 
ness from light; but simply as a mere portion of space or time 
differs from all space or time.” Man, therefore, is immortal 
by the nature he possesses, admitting the God who gave him 
birth to be immortal, the one being the necessary correlate of 
the other. 

4. Once more. The very fact that Christ believed in, and 
earnestly advocated immortality is an unanswerable argument 
in favor of immortality. In fact I believe it is the argument 
of all arguments in favor of this doctrine, the citadel that is 
impregnable. 

It was Cicero, the great Roman orator, who said: “There 
is, I know not how, in the mind of men, a certain presage, as 
it were, of a future existence ; and this takes the deepest roots, 
and is the most discoverable in the greatest geniuses and the 
most exalted souls.” This latter statement is confirmed by 
observation. The highest types of character have ever been 
the firmest believers in immortality, in all ages, as history will 
attest. Standing at the head of all, as regards divineness of 
mind and character, was “the man Christ Jesus.” As Dr. 
Furness has remarked: “ Among the great of earth he stands, 
by common consent, the greatest.” He was pure, perfect, di- 
vine. Truth sat enthroned in his soul. In fact he was truth 
itself. And so all his utterances ought to be those of truth. 
What man believes, and feels within, when at his best, must 
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necessarily be the truest. ‘ The best is the truest,” says Emer- 
son. Christ was the best. So near was he to the Father, so 
exalted, that he not only read man’s nature, but he entered far 
into the secrets of the Divine mind. 

And, as we have seen, he believed in, and taught most posi- 
tively the soul’s immortality. He felt his own immortality. 
He knew he would live again. And because he should live 
again others should live also. And so Paul believed, and so. 
have a multitude of other great souls. Victor Hugo was one 
day invited to dine with some French atheists. At the table 
the conversation turned upon the immortality of the soul. I 
give an extract from the eloquent words of Hugo on that occa- 
sion :— 


“T feel in me the future life. I am like a forest that has. 
been more than once cut down. The new shoots are stronger 
and livelier than ever. I am rising, I know, toward the sky. 
The sunshine is on my head; the earth gives me its generous. 
sap, but heaven lights me with the reflection of unknown 
worlds. You say the soul is but the resultant of bodily powers.. 
Why then is my soul the more luminous when my bodily powers. 
begin to fail? Winter is on my head, but eternal spring is in 
my heart. I breathe at this time the fragrance of the lilacs, 
the violets, and the roses, as at twenty years. The nearer I 
approach the end, the plainer I hear around me the symphonies 
of the worlds that invite me. For more than half a century I 
have been writing my thoughts in prose and verse ;—history, 

hilosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, and song— 

have tried them all. But I have not said the thousandth 
part of what is in me. When I go down to the grave I can 
say, like so many others, ‘I have finished my day’s work,’ but 
I cannot say, ‘I have finished my life.’ My day’s work will 
begin the next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; it is 
a thoroughfare. It closes on the twilight to open with the 
dawn.” 


Hugo lived several years after he uttered these noble words, 
and his soul seemed to grow more luminous still to the end. It 
was after this that he pronounced his eloquent oration over the 
dead body of the great statesman, Gambetta. Bright visions 
of a future life filled and thrilled his soul to the last. Yes, the 
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greater, the nobler, the more Godlike men become, the stronger 
is their faith in immortality. And when the Christ-life is 
reached then go forth the words, “‘ We know.” 


B. F. Rogers. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


Samuel Adams, and the Background of the American 


Revolution. 


THE political organism which we call the United States was 
not a work of some sudden white heat of inspiration, but was 
the slow growing fruit of political evolution. It was not, as 
Hegel said of the absolute in the plilosophy of Schelling, shot 
out of a pistol. But it was builded through long centuries. 
Is roots sink deep into the soil of far away ages, and the mis- 
takes, and defeats, and noble endeavors, and tears, and conse- 
crated lives and heroic deaths of all the past have been the sun- 
shine, and the rain and the dew to this noble plant of American 
liberty. 

It is from this standpoint that we should study American 
institutions. And this is the only proper point of view from 
which any just and comprehensive survey of American history 
can be had. 

You want to know something of the making of the Republic. 
Go back then to the settlers of Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia and ask what were the ideas which they 
brought with them across the ocean, the ambitions that moved 
them as they laid the foundations of the several colonies, what 
were their relations to each other and to the Mother Country, 
what was their village and town life, and what were the great 
forces that compacted together such dissimilar elements as the 
Boston Puritan and the Virginian Cavalier. Study the popu- 
lar drift, strive to find out what the common people were hoping 
and fearing and then you will begin to understand. history. 
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My present purpose is with the making of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the growth of the Science of Constitutional Interpre- 
tation, and the history of certain great controversies in this 
field of human endeavor. In other words: 1. How the Consti- 
tution of 1789 came into existence. 2. How the great contro- 
versies of State Rights and Federal Sovereignty reigned, and, 
3. How these questions were finally solved in Civil War—so 
that the Constitution of 1789 became the Constitution of 1891. 
In illustration of these three phases of the great work of con- 
stitution making, I have selected three men, American states- 
men of epochal character: Samuel Adams, Daniel Webster 
and Abraham Lincoln. These three men are representative in 
an especial degree of the great work they helped to accomplish, 
and so may be studied as types of the three great divisions of 
constitutional history, the beginning, the expanding and the 
completion of the document as a living reality. 

In any strict sense, it would not be correct to speak of the 
Federal Constitution as a completed work to-day—for the 
changing world of future thought and action, will, no doubt, 
demand change, not only in the form, but in the interpretation 
of the bond of federal union. But the burning vital questions 
of the past hundred years have mostly been solved, and put out 
of thought. It is generally recognized that this is a Nation, 
though its name is plural,—that no state has the right to break 
up the Union, or cut loose from the rest to serve its own pur- 
pose. So, too, the long and bitterly contested question of in- 
ternal improvements by the general government. The long, 

and occasionally scandalous, harbor and river bills that regu- 
larly pass Congress and are supported by men of all parties 
from all sections, goes to show that the people at large have 
settled that question beyond appeal. 

What changes the Federal Constitution may undergo in the 
days to come, are mainly a matter of speculation. The politi- 
cal tendencies of the present time, if carefully studied, indicate 
something as to the probable character of these changes; but 
after all, it is a matter of uncertainty as to what the future 

will demand, and it is therefore sufficient for our purpose to 
speak of the Constitution as a completed work. 
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The making of the Federal Constitution! A hundred years’ 
work! Into it have gone the labors, the blood and tears of 
many generations. The opening of the forests, the tunneling 
of the mountains, the bridging of the rivers, the great tide of 
immigration flowing across the wide prairies of the West,— 
the upbuilding of the Pacific Country—all these and a thous- 
and other things have gone into the making of this venerable 
bond,—so that it is a very different thing than the wise men of 
1789 intended it to be. And yet it is what they intended it to 
be in this, that it is an elastic bond of Union, giving where 
stress is greatest, and yet firm enough to hold fast a union that 
the hopes of the world forbid to break. 

Statesmen and students of political science the world over 
have exhausted eulogy in the expression of their admiration of 
its wonderful character. Prof. Freeman says that the greatest 
tribute ever paid the American people was paid by the people 
of the South who, while professing anxiety to escape from its 
control, in the constitution they adopted for themselves yet up- 
held all its essential features. Prof. Froude says: “ The prob- 
lem of how to combine into one nation, a number of self gov- 
erning communities—a problem of vast importance to the 
English people—has been grandly solved in America.” Says 
the English writer, Mackenzie, “ America has taught the world 
one of the grandest lessons—that it is safe to trust the masses.” 
Many words of similar import, from cold and cautious students 
of political history might be quoted, such as Gladstone’s asser- 
tion that “the American Constitution is the grandest work ever 
struck off at a given moment by the hand of man.” But 
enough has been said to show that the study of the Constitu- 
tional history of this country is a most indispensable work to 
every one who wishes to know more than the surface of life. 

When in 1688 the political rights of Englishmen were clearly 
recognized and definitely established upon a constitutional 
basis, those who had gone across seas and founded American 
colonies were hardly considered. William the Third of Orange, 
the advocate of liberty, the friend and defender of Protestant- 
ism, was scarcely more lenient than James or Charles had been, 
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towards any assertion of popular rights, and from the first any 
expression of a sentiment contrary to royal will was treated as 
almost treasonable. New England was stirred from the begin- 
ning to resist the establishment of the state Episcopal church. 
Virginia was moved by dread of despotic taxation, and joined 
hands at once with an ancient enemy to resist a common op- 
pressor. All the colonies were greatly affected by the trade 
regulations. The infant manufactories of the colonies were 
crushed out wherever possible, and a commercial hatred developed 
against England that has never died away. It was seriously 
ordered that the Colonies should buy nowhere else but in Eng- 
land; that they should sell nowhere but in England ; and that 
all colonial trade with any part of the world should go through 
English hands. 

And then, back of all this, there was the deepening convic- 
tion in the most thoughtful minds of the colonies that liberty 
was perishing in the mother country through the assaults of 
arbitrary power. The administration of justice was beyond 
description corrupt and venal—social life was permeated with 
moral disease—the rich and the powerful were beyond all law, 
human or divine. England was a sinking ship, and to many 
thoughtful men in the colonies there came by the end of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century spontaneous suggestions 
of American independence. Such suggestions were spoken at 
first in guarded whispers, but Samuel Adams did not hesitate 
to speak out anticipating popular progress, proclaiming his 
belief that nothing short of a new nationality founded upon 
justice and equal rights would answer. 

Massachusetts was never an easy province for the English 
rule. Boston was especially obnoxious to the royal authority. 
But it was not until the French had been formally driven from 
Canada’ and all apprehension of an invasion from the north 
removed, that the independent aud aggressive spirit of the 
Puritan and Pilgrim became fully apparent. They had always 
stoutly resisted every attempt to impair the full measure of the 
rights their first charter gave them. And when the British 
flag floated north and west of them, and no enemy on this con- 
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tinent remained to trouble them, they did not hesitate to vio- 
lently resist the acts of the English government, such as the 
Stamp Act of 1764. | 

Before that time there had been just as stringent revenue 
and custom laws. But the immense debt which England had 
incurred in the great wars just closed, moved the government 
to the strictest enforcement of all existing revenue and tariff 
laws. 

A large and prosperous trade between New England and 
the West Indies was almost entirely destroyed, and thousands 
of the most active and enterprising men of the colonies con- 
verted into bitter opponents of the home country. All these 
‘and many other forces precipitated the march of events, and 
that struggle which began in Massachusetts with the revocation 
of the charter of 1684, with the friends of the royal government 
and the champions of popular rights on opposite sides, ran 
steadily on until it broke in the storm of the Revolution. 

Mellen Chamberlain urges with great force and clearness 
that it was not until the defenders of the Democratic idea had 
recognized that there were colonial constitutions as well as a 
British Constitution, and that in all cases where the two con- 
flicted the former were the fundamental rule of right action— 
it was not until this was made in some measure the principle 
of action that the Colonies had any good fighting position, 
And not before. History shows that the people of Massachu- 
setts were constant in their determination to preserve their lib- 
erties; and that the Boston tea party, and the opposition to the 
Stamp Act, were no sudden and spasmodic outbreaks of a pop- 
ular fury, but deliberate steps in the progress of a one hundred 
and fifty years’ struggle. For before the close of the first 
century, parties had divided on the relation of the colonies to 
England. During these stormy years, the Colonial Constitu- 
tion was growing and developing itself into a free republican 
constitution as the basis, measure and protection of all their 
rights. 

Against this background of commercial ambition, ecclesiasti- 
cal intrigue, and Puritan resistance, this mingling of the great 
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and small, Massachusetts stands out as the center of Demo 
cratic activity. It was the largest and most important of all 
the American colonies, with upwards of 210,000 white inhabi- 
tants. It was the center of the intellectual life of all the con 
tinent, Harvard College giving an educational training hardly 
inferior to the best European College of the times. Every 
child had a good common school education, and that father 
would indeed have been presumptuous who should have refused 
to send his children to the common schools of Colonial Massa- 
chusetts. 

The commercial spirit was strong. The merchants were 
numerous and influential. Boston commerce penetrated into 
every corner of the world. English revenue laws were oppres- 
sive, but every ship’s captain was more or less a smuggler. 
Strong, bold men, defying danger, braving the exacting British 
tyranny, were these old Yankee sailors that in time of need 
were soon to give so good an account of themselves. Below 
the merchants, but exercising scarcely less influence on colonial 
politics, were the mechanics—the ship-makers, the caulkers, 
the iron-workers, strong bold men the whole lot of them—fear-. 
less of danger, prompt to assert their rights. Universal educa- 
tion, universal participation in political affairs, general freedom 
from poverty and crime had marked Massachusetts and New 
England as best fitted to lead the revolt against oppression. 

History shows clearly that they did occupy the front in the 
struggle. With not one-third the population of the Thirteen 
Colonies, New England furnished more than one-half the entire 
number of Continental troops, Massachusetts, alone, furnishing 
68,000 out vf 232,000 enrolled during the Revolution. In 
money and supplies, her contributions were equally great. 

Massachusetts led the thirteen Colonies. And just as cer- 
tainly, Boston led Massachusetts. So wrote Gen. Gage. “This 
province began it—I might say this town.” Boston was first 
attacked. The English did not speak so much of the rebellious 
Americans, or disaffected New England, as they did of the 
seditious Bostoneers.” 

Who led Boston? To one man, and that not by any means 
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the most prominent, or eloquent, or striking figure of his times, 
that honor belongs—and that man was Samuel Adams. 

Samuel Adams, standing in the background, modest of self,. 
careless as to his own standing, anxious only for the great 
cause, he watched the whole field of action as an involved game 
might be watched—here, the lines pushed forward, the leaders 
animated, and a bolder tone infused into all proceedings. There, 
undue haste and violent action deprecated—but in all the end 
was always before his mind that the thirteen colonies might 
present a united front to ministerial aggression. 

It must truthfully be said that Samuel Adams deserves a. 
larger and more important place in the background of the 
Revolution than he has yet received in most men’s minds. His 
was not the striking, inspiring work of the great orators like: 
Patrick Henry or James Otis, or his cousin, John Adams, but 
it was in some respects a more important work than either of 
these, for it was his brain more than any other that planned 
the large and comprehensive lines of the revolutionary propa- 
-ganda—and brought such dissimilar elements into harmony. 
And his was the iron will that held steadily to this plan through 
long and trying years. In some respects, it seems to me that: 
his was the most remarkable character of the age. 

The population of the city of Boston was almost entirely 
composed of educated and intelligent men, of such wide reading 
and thorough comprehension of events, as the time warranted. 
They were banded together by common interests ; and, actuated 
by a common courage, did not hesitate at the cost of any sacri- 
fice, however great, to assert their devotion to liberty. 

Samuel Adams—from the first was prominent in these dis-. 
cussions. His cold, clear sense, his hard logic, his devotion to: 
the cause, were plain to all, and he early became a leader. In 
the newspaper controversies of the period from 1760, his pen 
was active. But it was not until 1764 that he came into his- 
torical prominence. In that year, he was appointed on a com- 
mittee to instruct the representatives just elected to the General 
Court from the city of Boston. And it was his good fortune: 
to be able to prepare a document that anticipated, by at least. 
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a year, Patrick Henry’s famous Virginia resolutions in deny- 
ing the right of Parliament to tax America, and asking a 
union of the other colonies for the purpose of common defense. 

It threw out the hint, also, that if the ministerial oppressions 
were continued, a general agreement to import no British goods 
should be entered into by as many colonies as would unite for 
that purpose. Here was, beyond question, the first specific 
statement of the germ principles that so soon flowered into the 
revolution. 

This was uttered in May. In June, the General Court sent 
a memorial to England that followed almost to the letter these 
words of Samuel Adams. A year later, he repeated the same 
work. And it is interesting to mark how rapidly the ideas of 
liberty were growing in this Massachusetts colony, the hot bed 
of sedition. These instructions coupled taxation and represen- 
tation, demanded all the rights of free born Britons, among 
which, trial by jury had especially been violated of late. It 
was in this year also that he was elected as a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Court. 

Prof. Hosmer terms Samuel Adams the “man of the town 
meeting,” and such he was. fe stood always close to the peo- 
ple, and not only gave direction to their wayward impulses, 
and steadiness to their purpose, but received from them fresh 
zeal and inspiration. Like the great leaders of the French 
revolution he passed from the legislative halls, to the forum of 
the people, and from the people he came back to the assembly 
with greater zeal and wiser planning. During the next three 
years, the clouds cleared away, and the main issues became so 
plain that all the colonies could come together in common 
cause. And for this happy union, too much credit can hardly 
be given Adams himself. He pushed the main issues to the 
front at home, was quick to see and recognize the force and 
ability of the young men springing up to help on the work that 
lay so close to his heart, and was untiring in his correspondence 
with the prominent men of the other colonies to establish in 
their minds his clear and definite views. 

At this distance, we hardly know which the more excites our 
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wonder, the persistence of the English ministry in their unwise 
and foolish warfare, or the intrepidity with which the little 
band of patriots led the popular resistance. It was not an easy 
work to keep alive the spirit of popular resistance, and yet to 
hold it in check, patiently awaiting the striking of the hour of 
destiny. Josiah Quincy, as early as 1767 advocated armed re- 
sistance, a proceeding that would have resulted in utter destruc- 
tion of all their hopes. Nor were the colonies all agreed in 
what they wanted. From the first, a numerous and influential 
party took the side of the ministry, and all their power was ex- 
erted always to crush Samuel Adams, as the chief incendiary. 
He was untiring in his political studies, and in his appeals to 
the colonists to refrain from foreign goods, and patronize home 
industries. Along every line of controversy his voice was active, 
and his views grew more radical, yet kept within the limits of 
safety. 

In Pennsylvania, John Dickinson wrote a series of political 
essays under the heading of “ Farmers’ Letters,” that so per- 
fectly tallied in sentiment and purpose with the Massachusetts 
idea, and were so simply and powerfully written that Pennsyl- 
vania was moved to take her place with Massachusetts, and 
Virginia and New York. The massing of the Redcoats in 
Boston, and the presence of powerful men-of-war in the harbor, 
declared that the Royal government would go to any length to 
maintain its absolute authority over the colonies. And Samuel 
Adams promptly accepted the issue. As early as 1765, he is 
charged with harboring the idea of independence. Certainly 
he was the first of all the prominent men of that day to see 
clearly that the issue had come, to begin to prepare for it. 

The arrival of troops in Boston, for the avowed purpose of 
coercing the colonists, set the entire continent in a blaze. And 
Adams was busy all the time in the endeavor to voice the patri- 
otic sentiment and keep it at white heat. He signed himself 
at different times in sonorous Latin, as “ Obsta Principiis,” 
“ Arma cedant Toge” and “ Vindex.” The Commanding 
General had attempted to quarter the soldiers upon the people 
—he demonstrated its utter illegality. He carefully examines 
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the arguments of the foes of America in the English Parlia- 
ment and shows how empty and vain they were. On the 18th 
of March, 1769, the following appeal was found posted on the 
Liberty Tree in Providence, R. I. It is signed a “Son of Lib- 
erty,” who says: “ When I consider the corruption of Great 
Britian, their load of debt, their intestine tumults, divisions 
and riots, their scarcity of provisions, and the contempt in which 
they are held by surrounding nations; and when I consider on 
the other hand the state of the American Colonies, their climate, 
soil and produce, joined to the virtue of their inhabitants, I can- 
not but think that the conduct of Old England may be per- 
mitted by Divine Wisdom for the purpose of hastening a 
period dreadful to Great Britain.” It afterwards appeared 
that this striking thought was from the pen of Samuel Adams. 

In the great popular outbreak against the quartering of the 
two British regiments in Boston, Adams rose to the most dra- 
matic point of his life. It was he, alone, that almost single- 
handed, confronted all the English power and drove the Red- 
coats from Boston. At the head of the committee to demand 
the exclusion of these soldiers, when the committee passed on 
their way to visit the Governor, they traversed crowded streets, 
and Adams was at the head, bowing first to the right and then 
to the left, repeating, “both regiments or none.” And in so 
doing, he guided the whole action of the people. 

Later on, he was to give an example of his true patriotism 
in advocating the selection of Franklin as agent of the Colonies 
in England. To no man personally could any man have been 
less congenial than Franklin to Adams. It was said that he 
was a free-thinker—that while yet a boy, he advised his father 
to say grace over the barrel of corn-beef in the cellar that time 
might not be wasted at the table; and the sins of his manhood 
were not few or light. Neither was he ready to accept the 
radical views of Adams and his associates. But Adams saw 
how much the colonies could gain from such a distinguished 
character as Franklin had already become, and he was elected 
to be the common agent in England. 

In 1769-70-71-72 it is difficult to imagine what would have 
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become of the revolutionary cause if Samuel Adams had not 
led. Popular interest died away, even the town meeting in 
Boston had to be adjourned again and again for want of a 
quorum, and it seemed that the fever had run its course, and 
the ministerial were about to triumph. It was then that Adams 
devised a trap into which the governor readily fell, and which 
turned the tide decisively for the sons of Liberty. In a Boston 
town meeting, he presented a petition to the governor asking 
that the coming session of the General Court might not be ad- 
journed until substantial relief had been afforded the Colonies. 
Gov. Hutchinson, in his reply, did just as Adams expected he 
would—told the town meeting, in effect, to mind its own busi- 
ness. Such areply touched the people ina most sensitive 
point—their right to petition. The Governor’s arrogant reply 
was read twice before the town meeting with very little satis- 
faction to the people. Then Adams moved that a committee 
of twenty-one be appointed to correspond with the other towns 
of the colony on the safety of the public. It was much debated, 
but finally carried, much of the opposition coming from the 
idea that such work would be of little avail. The royalists 
called it a childish work. But it was the master stroke of the 
time. The committee, with Adams at the head, prepared a 
long and stirring statement of popular grievances, made a stir- 
ring appeal to all friends of liberty, and sent it broadcast over 
the land. The response was immediate and enthusiastic. One 
after another of the towns of the colony hastened to make reply. 
All these sturdy little democracies took their places on the line 
of battle during the first month of 1773, and never fell away 
after that. Speaking of the work of this committee, Daniel 
Leonard, a leading Tory, said, “This is the foulest, subtlest 
serpent ever issued from the egg of sedition. 1 saw the small 
seed planted. It has become a great tree.” 

The Boston tea party was planned by him, and his intrepid 
spirit held the people firmly to the end—allowing no half-way 
measures, and scorning all concessions save entire surrender of 
the Ministerial enterprise. Tidings of that deed were sent 
throughout the colonies as fast as horse could go, Paul Revere 
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reaching Philadelphia the day after Christmas, making the 
journey in eight days—wonderful in those times. A little later, 
to serve the same cause, he made the same journey in six days. 

The story of the next two years is most interesting. The 
struggle went on—until at Concord, the British made the great 
blunder of firing first on the militia. That put all the colonists 
together in one danger. And they flew to arms with a spirit 
that has become famous in history. 

The great work of Samuel Adams was now nearly done. It 
was largely owing to his influence that the effort of John Adams 
to secure the appointment of Washington as Commander-in- 
Chief was successful. In the second Continental Congress, his 
ideas gradually made way until the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted and the appeal made to the arbitrament of 
the battle field. Henceforth, the bayonet and the bullet were 
to be the stern arguments—and other men were to wield these. 

But the conflict had already been half won in the bold, clear 
views, the wise counselling and the unwearied labors of this 
great man of the town meeting. In the newspaper controver- 
sies, he’employed over twenty-five identified signatures. He 
prepared memorials, circulars, instructions, appeals. He ar- 
ranged plans of definite action, cordial co-operation among the 
colonies, and his services were so great and brilliant that his 
generation could speak of him as only second to Washington. 
And the historian says that if Washington was worthy of the 
appelation “ The father of his country,” Samuel Adams surely 
was the “ Father of America.” 

He was born Sept. 16, 1722, and died Oct 2, 18038, and his 
life covered the golden age in the history of liberty. Person- 
ally, he was the soul of honesty ; he was careless of gain, utterly 
oblivious to his own advancement—seeking always only the 
great end of constitutional liberty. And when he died, he left 
a legacy to the future, a great and noble name, the history of 
service to the cause of freedom, unsurpassed by any of the 
noblest workers of that noble age. L. J. Dinsmore. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


uDThe Atonement. 


Says James Martineau:! “I conceive of it (the death of 
Christ) as manifesting the last degree of moral perfection in 
the Holy One of God; and believe that in thus being an ex- 
pression of character, it has its primary and everlasting value.” 
He also describes the opposite view in these words: 


“Jesus, being God himself, hangs upon the cross judicially 
abandoned by the Infinite Father; who expends upon him the 
immeasurable wrath, due to an apostate race, gathers up into 
an hour the —t of Eternity, and lets them loose upon 
that bended head. It is the moment of retributive justice ; 
the expiation of all human guilt. That open brow hides be- 
neath it the despair of millionsof men. . . . According to 
this theory, Christ in his death, was a proper expiatory sacri- 
fice; he turned aside, by enduring it for them, the infinite pun- 
ishment of sin from all past or future believers in this efficacy 
of the cross, and transferred to them the natural rewards of 
his own righteousness.” 


With these distinctions in mind the question is raised: Was 
the sacrifice of Christ designed to appease God’s wrath, to sat 
isfy his anger at man’s sin; or, to be an example of love to 
draw all men to Jesus in purity of heart? 

In the first place, it will be well to inquire what the sacrifice 
of Christ was, and whether there is any special significance in 
his suffering and death. For the special atoning work of Jesus 
is generally considered to be accomplished by his sufferings 
and death. 

The general notion has been that the extreme agony of the 
cross inflicted upon the Son, the infinite second person of the 
Godhead, satisfied the infinite wrath of the infinite first person 
of the Godhead, and atoned for the sin of the child. Look at 
the picture thus presented. Strip the representation of its the- 
ological paraphernalia, and hold it up in its reality. God angry, 
man rebellious. God’s wrathful countenance frowning upon 

1 Studies in Christianity, p. 85. 
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his children, His arm upraised ready to put into one fell blow 
all the force of infinite strength, and to sweep from the earth 
to the bottomless pit of hell every created soul. He stands 
ready thus to strike. It is his purpose to strike. In no linea- 
ment of his features is there sign of relenting. Nothing there 
but stern and unforgiving wrath. This is described as justice. 
It is said that man deserves to have God’s arm thus fall upon 
him. Strange justice and incomprehensible. 

But while the arm is still upraised, while the blow is impend- 
ing, God’s eye turning to Palestine beholds the son.—He has 
sent him to earth on the mission of salvation. He has witnessed 
his good work amongst men, and heard him speak forth the 
truth. But he is not satisfied. His anger still burns against 
his sinful children. But now as the end approaches, as the 
suffering begins, looking into the heavens, and beholding the 
Father’s face, now for the first time we see slight signs of re- 
lenting. Now the stern, inflexible features slightly relax. There 
are signs of hope for man. What is it that has moved the 
Father? Goto Gethsemane. Behold our Lord upon his face. 
Hear his agonizing cry. See him sweat, as it were, great drops 
of blood. The suffering has begun.—Look again into the 
Father’s face. There are more signs of relenting. The terrible 
look is somewhat gone. The arm is not so threatening. What 
has happened in the earth? Why the son is in the temple. 
He has been tried, and by false witnesses convicted. He is 
suffering All manner of indignity is being heaped upon him. 
He is mocked at and spit upon. A crown of thorns is thrust 
upon his head. He is bleeding from its wounds. God has 
seen this agony, and his wrath has grown less! 

But now wonder of wonders, as again we look upwards what 
means this changed look of the Father? His face is no longer 
terrible, every trace of anger has departed, the placid look of 
infinite love has returned, the arm a moment ago so threaten. 
ing, is reached out in gesture of invitation. The blow has not 
fallen, and it seems that he is calling his children to himself. 

Whence this change? Why look to Calvary. Behold the 
son writhing in infinite torment! See our Lord and Master 


- eo 
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upon the cross. It is the moment of his extremest agony, 
when every nerve is vibrating with intense pain.—I will 
not describe the scene. I could not if I would. It was suffer- 
ing such as only he could know. 

But perhaps this picture is extreme. It may be overdrawn. 
There are milder views. Perhaps it is only this, that we have 
broken God’s law, we have been disobedient, we are guilty and 
by our own act deserve the punishment. And Jesus has come 
not whipped to the cross by God’s anger, but voluntarily on 
account of his own great love, and thus has borne the penalty 
that we deserve, taken upon himself the stripes due to us, so 
that we shall gofree. But is this a just view? Can we believe 
that the loving Jesus steps in and bears the stroke; that as it 
is descending, about to strike our deserving shoulders, he steps 
into our place, all innocent and sinless and takes the blow? 
Do we want such a Saviour? Is it manly to ask such relief? 
Can we be satisfied to permit our guilt thus to be loaded upon 
‘a sinless soul? What good, or ennobling effect can it have on 
us thus to throw off upon another the consequences of our own 
acts ? 

Moreover the nature of punishment is such that we cannot 
escape. If indeed it is true that we are all by nature totally 
depraved, and there is on the other side the grave a yawning 
pit awaiting us, to which we are justly condemned, if endless 
misery is the alternative, then indeed there might be room for 
an escape in this way. But the punishment of sin is borne 
day by day. Its serious consequences follow on close in the 
tracks of the sin. The punishment is like the pain that 
follows the burn, and the loss of the use’of the hand that has 
suffered in the flame. If I have thrust my hand into the flame 
no one can bear the pain for me. If my hand is disabled by 
the burn, no one can take on my wounded hand and give me a 
perfect one. Punishment is not like that which the State 
metes out to the offenders of its law. It is not at all like a 
fine, which some friend can pay, nor like an imprisonment, 
which by substitution another might endure. We call hanging 
the punishment for murder. But it is an awkward human 
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device. God’s punishments are not like that, not something 
added after the sin is long past, not a beating or suffering 
inflicted in some future time. His punishments are the conse- 
quences of our own sins, involved in them and worked out in 
our lives, producing their natural results, which in the Scrip- 
ture are called death; i. e., working always some harm to the 
soul. The connection between sin and punishment is such 
that the punishment cannot be escaped, cannot be put off. 
“ Though hand join with hand the wicked shall not be unpun- 
ished.” 

But in either view, the severe or the mild, when God saw 
that agony, his anger passed away. When the Divine face 
looked upon that pain, he was appeased. When the suffering 
had racked the body and torn out the life of the loving son, he 
was satisfied. And not till that moment did his anger pass 
away. Not till the innocent and perfect Son had borne such 
pain would the Father forgive. 

There is no such atonement in the Scripture. No revelation 
of such justice, or of such a God. 

The substitutional idea of the atonement without doubt 
grows out of the Old Testament custom of sacrifice, and of the 
transfer to the New of language borrowed from the Mosaic law. 
But I believe that in the Old Testament in all its list of 
sacrifices there is no one which justifies the idea of substitution. 
If that idea is once admitted into the sacrificial system, it 
becomes the grossest superstition, no whit above the customs 
of savage and idolotrous people. The great redeeming feature 
of the forms of the old dispensation is that they were symbolic. 
They represented to the people religious truths, and were 
profitable in their suggestions of purity and holiness. 

If the sacrifices were otherwise, if the victims, the dumb 
brutes actually, took on the sins of the Israelites, and suffered 
in their stead, and by their death and suffering the people were 
taught that they were both freed from their sin, and relieved 
of its penalty, why we must lose all respect for the Mosaic 
religion and consign it to the number of strange and grotesque 
beliefs with which savage fancy has ever been filled. 
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Consider the great annual day of atonement, with its cere- 
monials. What is there in it all that justifies the fidea of 
substitution, which does not at the same time destroy every 
vestige of true worth the ceremony could have? Is it to be said 
that Moses would teach to his people that all their sins and all 
the penalties were removed when he entered the holy of 
holies and sprinkled the sacred things with the blood of the 
victims; or that he meant them to believe that the death of a 
goat was an equivalent for the penalty due their transgression ; 
or that a live goat after certain laying on of hands could be led 
away into the wilderness actually carrying all their sins? 
It would have been not only absurd, but disastrous to teach the 
people that they could come up to the Temple annually and in 
this easy way be relieved at once of guilt and punishment 
and sin. 

But the sacrificial system has beauty and worth if we 
consider that it was the symbol to all the people of their re- 
ligious duty, and by its every suggestion called them to high 
and holy living. The whole drift of the ceremonial of this 
day lifted them toward God and carried them toward a better 
life. Is it not just to believe that this was the design of the 
whole system? Like all other true and good things, we need 
not doubt that it was often misunderstood, even in its be- 
ginning, and that some thought that the yearly pilgrimage and 
presence at the atonement excused them before God for all 
their shortcomings and sins. 

We well know too that in time some such error crept into 
the thought of many Israelites. When Jesus came, many of 
the Pharisees found their redemption only in the form of the 
law, and Jesus said, “ Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no 
case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven;” and St. Paul said: 
“ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, wherein the Law is compared 
with the Gospel, has this statement, that under the law “every 
transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of 
reward” (ii. 2) thereby denying that by any ceremonial they 
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were relieved of the just punishment of their sins. What is 
true in {the Old dispensation is equally true in the New. 
“For,” says St. Paul, (Col. iii. 25) “He that doeth wrong 
shall receive again for the wrong that he hath done, and there 
is no respect of persons.” This is not only the law of the Old 
Covenant and of the New, but it is the law of life, witnessed 
day by day. The guilty conscience cannot be transferred. 
Remorse cannot be assigned. The disastrous consequences of 
sin in any soul cannot by any process yet revealed be loaded 
upon {the innocent. “The soul that sinneth it shall die. 
“God,” says St. Paul, “will render to every man according to 
his deeds. . . . Tribulation and anguish upon every soul ” 
of man that doeth evil. . . . Glory, honor and peace to 
every man that worketh good.” (Romans ii. 9, 10). 

But to be just, let me quote the language of the New Testa- 
ment#from St. Paul’s Epistles, and very largely from Hebrews, 
upon which the idea of vicarious atonement rests: “ His 
blood cleanseth from all sin.” “He put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.” He offered one sacrifice for sin for- 
ever.” ‘* He bears the sins of many.” “ He gave himself for 
our sins” that he might “redeem us from all iniquity.” It 
may be fairly asked, is it stated in these passages that Jesus 
assumed our guilt to satisfy God’s wrath? Study the words. 
Infwhat one of these passages is such an idea to be found? 
Nothing is said about punishment. It is not declared that the 
suffering of Christ was the penalty of our sin taken upon 
himself. Iniquity and sin itself are said to be removed by the 
blood of Christ, by the death, the sacrifice of Christ. And 
thishis the central truth of the Gospel. He taketh away the 
sin of the world. But he does not assume it himself. It is 
not « mechanical salvation, as though we could unload our sins 
upon his back, and be free as he carried them away. 

Christ is often spoken of as our ransom. Paul says, “He 
gave] himself a ransom for all to be testified in due time.” 
Through him it is said also comes the remission of our sins. 
Perhaps as strong language as any in the Scripture on this 


point isjthis passage from Isaiah liii. 4-6, 10, “Surely he hath 
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borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. The Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of 
us all.” Now what is the meaning of the ransom, the re- 
mission, the bearing of iniquity ? 

Every such passage is sufficiently explained in the plain fact 
that it was the mission of Jesus to save the world from sin. 
This work he is doing by the influence of his life and love, 
daily helping thousands up out of degradation, and releasing 
them from the bondage of corruption This is the fact, the 
central fact of Gospel truth, plainly stated in the New Testa- 
ment. Now why need we to cloud and cover this fact, because 
this liberation of man from sin is described under various 
metaphors, of the ransom, the remission, and in language bor- 
rowed from the older religion of Moses? This is reversing one 
of the chief rules of Scriptural interpretation, which is 
that the obscure shall be explained by the more plain. Here 
to the obscure is assigned a definite meaning and then all the 
Bible is bent to agree with the doctrine thus made. 

Finding then no Scriptural ground for atonement by substi- 
tution, and revolting with all our hearts against a God so 
angered that for his own satisfaction he will inflict stripes of 
infinite agony upon his innocent son, what shall we say further 
of the atonement ? 

First the word itself is worth something in its own explana- 
tion. It seems a little singular that a word occurring but 
once in the New Testament should have become the descriptive 
term of a doctrine that has been held to-be central in Christian 
theology. The wort is innocent enough, and in old English usage 
means nothing else than its parts signify, at-one-ment, or 
reconciliation. And this word reconciliation has now taken 
its place in the fifth chapter of Romans, eleventh verse, “We 
also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the [reconciliation] atonement.” What 
the reconciliation is, who is to be reconciled is apparent from 


other words of St. Paul. He says, ‘God [who] hath reconciled 
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us to himself by Jesus Christ,” “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself” (2 Cor. v. 18,19). “We pray you 
in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.” Thus plainly by 
the word, the atonement, or the reconciliation, is the bringing 
of man into obedience and submission to God. It is not a 
device to cool God’s anger, nor in any way to bring Him into 
a state of tender feeling toward man. The atonement is not 
to change the feeling of God toward man, for that is immutable. 
But it is rather the changing of man’s feeling toward God. It 
puts in the place of the enmity which sin begets the love that 
we ought to have toward our Father who loves us. 

There need be no mystery as to the special part which the 
death of Christ has in this work. The life, the death of Jesus 
are inseparable parts of the whole. We know that the Re- 
deemer died for our salvation; we know equally well that He 
lived for our salvation. Jesus’ life was a sacrificial life, His 
death was a sacrificial death. In the death we have His 
crowning act of self-surrender. It is His greatest manifesta- 
tion of love. He himself said, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.” His 
death centering our thoughts upon the abounding love therein 
manifested, tends perhaps more than all else in his history to 
convince us of his sincerity, and to attract us toward his life, 
to commend to us his truth, and to bear in upon us his 
spirit. “I if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men 
unto me.” This he said signifying what death he should 
die. (John xii. 32, 33). 

The atonement belongs not only to the death of Jesus, but 
also to his life. Anything in his character or history that 
attracts us to himself and thus to God, is helping to make for us 
the reconciliation. The basis of the atonement is God’s love, 
not his wrath, the end of the atonement is not the satisfaction 
of his anger, but the drawing to himself of his child. This 
the whole Gospel proclaims. To this all the energies of Jesus’ 
holy and Divine life are bent. His call is, “ Come unto Me, 
come unto Me, and through Me to the Father.” If at Jesus’ 
advent and through his life and death our eyes could have been 
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upon the Father’s face, we should not have beheld a face of 
anger and an arm upraised to strike. But the good God 
would have been looking down into earth beholding with joy 
the perfect work of the Son while he lived. His infinite love 
is pouring out upon the Son, and through the Son, upon the 
world. In the Father’s face would have been seen his good pur- 
pose toward his children. As the time is fulfilled and Jesus draws 
near to his inevitable end, there would have been no sign that 
God was rejoicing and exulting at the prospect of satisfaction, 
but rather indications of pity for him who must needs die this 
death and make this sacrifice to convince the sinful world. 
Can we but be drawn with sweeping force to the love mani- 
fest in Christ that makes such sacrifice for us ? 

The atonement is breathed in Jesus’ prayer: “Neither pray 
I for these alone [his disciples], but for them who shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee; that they also may be one in 
us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” Not 
a Saviour who takes upon himself our guilt, and bears the pun- 
ishment that we deserve, but a Saviour who is a mediator 
between God and man, who shows us the Father’s love, who 
draws all men unto Him, reconciling the world and all life else 
to God, till creation is delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, till all things are gathered together in one in Him and 
God is all in all,—such is Jesus the Christ. Not God’s anger 
appeased, not the penalty of guilt borne by the innocent, but 
the children of God in thought, in affection, and in deed, ‘at 
one with the Father,—this is the Gospel atonement. 

Warren S. Woodbridge. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 
The Law of the Resurrection. 


THAT we may make ourselves understood, some definitions. 
and explanations may be helpful. Law is not a power but a 
process. It is only the way in which some power acts. 

Natural is that which is regular, fixed, orderly. In this 
sense there may be “ natural law in the spiritual world.” Not 
that the same laws exist in this world as in the material world ; 
not that the laws of matter are also the laws of mind, but that 
there are laws of mind, regular, fixed, orderly processes in the 
spiritual world. 

The supernatural is not the unnatural, not that which opposes. 
nature but that which transcends the natural, which cannot be 
accounted for by any known natural causes, which makes no 
part of the “nexus of cause and effect.” The supernatural, 
therefore, may obtain in the spiritual world. There may 
be miracles in this world, as well as in the material. That is, 
there may be things in this world that transcend the regular, 
fixed order. 

A “sinless development,” for instance, would be a moral mir- 
acle; that is, it would not be in keeping with the natural order. 
If Christ had a sinless development and grew up morally per- 
fect, he was a moral miracle. This is not the regular, fixed 
order of human development. Men do not grow up sinless in 
this world. Therefore if Christ grew up in this way, if “he 
was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin,” he 
was a moral miracle. The natural and the supernatural there- 
fore may both obtain in the spiritual world. Our contention 
will be that the resurrection is not a miracle, but a natural law, 
a regular, fixed, orderly process. 

The word resurrection never means rising again, that is the 
coming to life of something that is dead, but simply rising or 
rising up, the going up of something that is already alive. Its 
whole idea is that of ascent. “ Anastasis ton nekroén” does 
not mean the reanimation of the dead, but the ascent or going 
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up of the dead. Sometimes this word has a spiritual sense in 
the New Testament and is applied to a moral or religious ris- 
ing. This is its meaning when two resurrections are spoken. 
of. Its literal meaning is the ascent of the literally dead and 
it is applied to the way of entrance upon the life beyond. 

In the time of Christ the prevailing opinion was that the 
dead go down and not up. The earth was a plane, heaven was 
the “heaved-up” place or the upperworld and hades was the: 
underworld. Nobody went to heaven. Heaven was the dwell- 
ing place of the gods. Hades was the dwelling place of all the 
dead. It was a dreamy, shadowy abode and life there was. 
much less desirable than life on the earth. Hence the dead 
went down, not only in space but in all the possibilities of life. 
Instead of going up and becoming more, they went down and 
became less. This was true of all the dead. All the dead, 
good and bad, went down. This was the belief in the time of 
Christ. 

Observe then this significant fact, that while the ancients 
held that death is going down in all the possibilities of life we 
Christians hold that it is going up. To us the dead go up, 
“rise in life.” We do not speak of the dead as going down, 
but as going up. We talk of them as ascending, as going to 
heaven, which, in our mind is a condition vastly superior to our 
present condition. 

This is true of all the righteous dead at least, and most all 
the dead are righteous now. Judging by the tone of funeral. 
sermons in our day sinners never die. There is no difficulty 
in finding ministers of the “ most straitest orthodox sect” who 
can manufacture a hope even for the most doubtful character. 

Now what has produced this change? What has caused 
Christians to people the upper and not the under world with 
their dead? Of course this change did not come all at once, 
it came gradually. The early Christians sent their dead to: 
hades. Exception was first made in the case of the martyrs. 
They went directly to heaven and did not ‘have to go to hades, 
but all the rest of the dead went to hades. Then exception 
was made in the case of all the Christian dead. All Chris- 
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tians went to the upperworld but all others went to the under- 
world. This opinion has prevailed until the present day. 
Death is gain,—is an ascent in all the possibilities of life, at 
least for all Christians, and there is a growing opinion that it 
is a going up in all the possibilities of life for every body, 
that it is a change of environment for the better, even for those 
who are not Christians. What then has produced this change 
of opinion ? 

Evidently it is the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. 
Christianity teaches something about death and that which 
comes after death, that has changed the opinion of men upon 
this point, that has caused them all to look up and not down 
for their dead. What is this something? In other words, 
‘what is this Christian doctrine of the resurrection ? 

Ist. It is not the resurrection of the “self-same” physical 
body. This notion has long been held by the Christian church. 
Indeed, the popular doctrine of the resurrection is part Greek 
and part Jewish, with only a little element of Christianity in 
it. The idea that the spirits of the dead go to heaven or hell 
and remain there until the resurrection is paganism. It is the 
old Greek doctrine of the immortality of disembodied souls. 
‘Then the notion that at the resurrection they return and receive 
their bodies raised from the grave is Jewish doctrine. The 
Jews believed in a bodily resurrection to take place at the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, and from them this idea came into the 
Christian church. The only element of Christian teaching, 
therefore, in the popular doctrine is the idea that the righteous 
dead ascend to heaven and do not have to go to hades to wait 
the resurrection of their bodies. 

But this whole idea of a bodily resurrection Christianity re- 
jects. Paul rejects this idea just as positively as words can be 
made to reject it. “ Thou sowest not that body that shall be.” 
‘The body that dies is not the body that is raised. This Paul 
states positively and it is strange that people will continue to 
cling to the notion of the resurrection of the physical body when 
the great apostle of the resurrection most emphatically rejects 
it. , 
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2nd. Another thing is equally clear, and that is that P.ul 
knows nothing about disembodied spirits.. He does not teach 
that the dead exist for a long time or any time without bodies. 
In the fifth chapter of 2nd Corinthians he sets forth his great 
desire to be clothed upon with his house from heaven, if so be 
that being clothed he shall not be found naked. He groans in 
his present body, not for that he would be “ unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” 
His testimony here is clearly in opposition to the Greek doctrine 
of naked souls after death. His whole teaching is that at death 
we are clothed upon with our house not made with hands, that 
is with immaterial, spiritual bodies. 

The resurrection he sets forth is the process whereby we 
enter the immortal state and obtain our spiritual bodies. This: 
is very clear from his teaching in the fifteenth chapter of ist 
Corinthians. Here he affirms positively that there is a physical 
body and a spiritual body and that as we have borne the image 
of the one, we shall also bear the image of the other. In the 
famous passage beginning “ J¢ is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in corruption,” two laws or processes are set forth. 
There is no J¢ in the original. Is sown and is raised have no 
nominative expressed or implied. The meaning is not that 
that which is sown is raised, but that the corruptible is sown or 
dies and the incorruptible is raised. The physical, mortal side 
of our nature dies, goes down and back to dust, while the spir- 
itual and immortal side rises, goes up and is clothed, or clothes 
itself, with a new form. 

Two laws or processes are set forth and contrasted. On one 
side is the sowing, or dying law or process, whereby we are 
liberated from our physical bodies. On the other is the resur- 
rection law or process whereby we obtain our spiritual bodies. 
The law of the resurrection is made the counterpart of the law 
of death. As we go down in death, so do we go up in the res- 
urrection. We die in the “natural,” that is physical body, and 
we are raised in the spiritual body. This is clearly Paul’s 
doctrine of the resurrection and it is confirmed by the word he 
uses to express it. Anastasis, as we have seen, signifies rising 
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or rising up. “ Anastasis tén nekrén” is not rising from the 
dead or the reanimation, the restoring to life of the dead, but 
the ascent, the rising of the dead. The dead are so only as to 
their bodies; their souls or spirits are assumed to be alive for 
* All live unto God,” and to rise or ascend as their bodies die. 
This is Paul’s word for resurrection and it clearly describes a 
process. It sets forth the way in which the soul enters upon 
the life beyond, ascends from a lower toa higher condition, 
rises from the earthy to the spiritual environment, puts on the 
immortal, spiritual body. 

As to the nature of the spiritual body and as to how that 
body is obtained, it is perhaps, useless to speculate. Paul evi- 
dently uses the term spiritual to differentiate that body from 
the body that now is. He uses it rather to tell us what that 
body is not, than to tell us what itis. By the term spiritual 
we understand that that body is not material, that in every re- 
spect it contrasts with the present physical body. 

As to how we obtain that body we have no light. We may 
obtain it in a way somewhat analogous to the way in which we 
obtain our physical bodies. We obtain our physical bodies 
gradually, by a slow process of development and growth. So 
we may obtain our spiritual bodies by a slow process of devel- 
opment and growth. The spiritual life may evolve the spiritual 
body as the physical life evolves the physical body. Even our 
consciousness hereafter may dawn slowly even as it does here. 
We may become conscious, not all at once, but gradually, of 
ourselves and of our new environment. 

But however this may be, one thing seems clear, that the 
resurrection is the process whereby we obtain our spiritual 
bodies, and that it is a Jaw, not a miracle happening at the end 
of the world or at any other time, but a law, a natural law, 
though a natural law in the spiritual world,—that is, a fixed, 
regular, orderly process. We obtain our spiritual bodies by a 
process just as natural as that by which we obtain our physical 
bodies. 

The law of the resurrection is the opposite of the law of 
death and is co-operative and co-extensive with it. As we fall 
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in death, so do we rise in the resurrection. The dead are raised 
even as the living die. Such is the Law of the Resurrection. 

Now a question arises of much importance, how is the resur- 
rection of Christ related to this law? What relation has his 
resurrection to this great law of the resurrection ? 

The resurrection of Christ is to be viewed in two aspects, as 
a fact and as a method. As a fact, it is the chief corner stone 
of Christianity. That Christ rose from the dead—that is came 
out from among the dead and showed himself to his disciples 
so as to convince them of his existence and of the immortal 
life, and so of the truth of his religion, lies at the foundation of 
the Christian faith. If we reject this fact we must reject Chris- 
tianity as a revelation of the life to come, “ Jf Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain.” 

But the fact is one thing and the manner, the how of that 
fact another. That Christ appeared unto his disciples after 
death is one thing, how he appeared quite another. We may 
all accept the fact and yet differ as to the manner; we may all 
believe in the resurrection of ase and yet differ as to how 
he was raised. 

Two views exist as to the manner of his resurrection. The 
first is the common one that he rose in his physical body or was 
reinvested or reclothed with that body. The other is that he 
rose only in his spiritual body and in that body showed himself 
to his disciples. Of these views several things may be said. 

The first is, that both of these views make his resurrection 
miraculous. The spiritualistic view, if we may so call it, is re- 
sorted to often, we think, because it is supposed to eliminate 
from his resurrection the miraculous element. That it does 
not do this, a moment’s thought will suffice to convince us. 

(1) This view being accepted, the first thing that becomes 
necessary is to get rid of his physical body. If he did not rise 
in this body, then this body must have remained in the tomb. 
But if this body remained in the tomb, how could the disciples 
or any body else have been convinced of his resurrection? Can 
we conceive it possible that his disciples could have been con- 
vinced of his resurrection, if at any time they could have gone 
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to the tomb and seen his body there? If not, then his body 
was not there, for they were convinced, as this view admits, 
His body therefore must have been dissipated, that is resolved 
into its original elements in the tomb, which was certainly a 
miracle. 

(2) Again, if he showed himself to his disciples in his spir- 
itual body how did he doit? Did he do it by so enlarging and 
intensifying the senses of his disciples that they saw and handled 
his spiritual body? Then he wrought a miracle upon the 
senses of the disciples. It is not a Jaw of the human eye to 
see spiritual bodies. If therefore the eyes of the disciples saw 
the spiritual body of Christ, they must have been miraculously 
illuminated. 

Or did he do it by materializing his spiritual body? If so, 
then he must have converted his spiritual body into a material 
body. The material body is one thing. the spiritual body is 
another. They have nothing in common but the form, even if 
they have that. By its very nature the spiritual body is the 
other than the material. The material body is one of which 
the senses take knowledge; the spiritual body is one of which 
the senses take no knowledge. Hence to materialize a spiritual 
body is to destroy its spirituality. The moment it becomes 
material it ceases to be spiritual, for to say that a spiritual body 
can become material and yet remain spiritual, is a contradiction 
in terms. If, therefore, Christ materialized his spiritual body 
so that his disciples could see and handle it, then he destroyed 
his spiritual body and made himself a material one, and he did 
this every time he showed himself to his disciples. Surely this 
was miraculous enough. 

Or did he materialize his spiritual body by clothing it with 
w material body; not with the old material body that he had at 
death, but with a new one? Then every time he appeared to 
his disciples he made unto himself a new material body exactly 
like the one in which he was crucified, even to the print of the 
nails and the mark of the spear, and every time he disappeared 
he threw this body off. This being so, there was certainly no 
lack of the miraculous in his resurrection. Clearly then we 
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escape nothing of the miraculous if we accept this spiritualistic 
view. This view involves just as much of miracle as the old 
materialistic view. Doubtless there is difficulty in harmonizing 
the accounts and getting a connected and satisfactory doctrine 
of the manner of his resurrection, if we adopt the old view that 
he was reinvested with his physical body and used that to con- 
vince his disciples of his existence, but there is no more diffi- 
culty than there is if we adopt the view that he rose only in 
his spiritual body. 

Again, it is very clear, whichever view we accept, that Christ’s 
resurrection is to be viewed in two aspects, or on two sides, the 
outer and the inner, the visible and the invisible. On the in- 
visible side his resurrection was natural, lawful. On this side 
he followed the resurrection process, he rose as other men rise, 
as all men rise. On the visible, external side, his resurrection 
was special, exceptional, supernatural. There was something 
in his resurrection, more than obtains in the natural order, and 
this something more was its visibility. All men are not raised 
visibly, do not show themselves after death. Christ was thus 
raised, he did show himself. after death, therefore in this par- 
_ ticular, in its visibility, his resurrection was special, exceptional, 
supernatural, miraculous. 

Hence our question resolves itself into this, how is the visible 
side of Christ’s resurrection related to the invisible? How is 
that which is special in his resurrection related to that which is 
general and universal? How is the miraculous element in his 
resurrection related to the great law of the resurrection ? 

Certainly it is not typical, it is not the same in kind, in posi- 
tive likeness. His special, visible resurrection is not a sample 
of the universal, invisible resurrection, is not a piece taken out 
of the great law of the resurrection to show as what that law is. 

That such is the case has been and is the great mistake of 
the Christian world upon this point. This mistake is made by 
those who hold the materialistic and by those who hold the 
spiritualistic view of his resurrection. Those who hold that 
Christ rose or appeared in his physical body argue that all men 
must rise in their physical bodies, because their resurrection 
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must be like his. Those who cannot believe that all men rise 
in their physical bodies, and insist that they rise in their spir- 
itual bodies only, argue that Christ rose in his spiritual body 
only because his resurrection must be like that of all other 
men. JBoth proceed on the ground that the resurrection of 
Christ on its visible, miraculous side was typical of the resur- 
rection of all men. 

But the truth is that a miracle is never typical, but always 
exceptional. It is never in demonstration of the law but always 
an exception to the law. Were it not it would not be a miracle. 
If it were only a type or specimen of the law, it would fall into 
the law and cease to be a miracle. If Christ, for instance, 
turned water into wine with a word, it was not in demonstra- 
tion of the law of wine-making. If by a word he stilled a 
storm on the Sea of Galilee, it was not to show how all other 
storms are stilled. So, insomuch as Christ’s resurrection was 
miraculous it was exceptional and not typical. It shows what 
the law is not rather than what it is. It reveals the law not in 
kind but only symbolically. It can symbolize the tlaw, it can- 
not sample it. 

This, then, we think is the relation of Christ’s visible resur 
rection to the great law of the resurrection. It was a symboli. 
cal demonstration of that law. Let us see what the Savior had 
to do. 1st. He had to convince his disciples of his existence, 
that he was alive and not dead. This he did, we think, by ap- 
pearing in his physical body, for we cannot see how he could 
have made that demonstration complete and perfect without 
such an appearance. 2nd. He had to convince them that his 
life was not mortal but immortal. This he did by disappear- 
ing and then appearing again, being with them and then not 
being with them, and finally ascending before their eyes, for 
his resurrection on its special, miraculous side continued from 
his first appearance to his final disappearance. This he had to 
do.and did do for a mere resurrection to mortality is no demon- 
stration of the resurrection to immortality. 

Finally he had to reveal the law of the resurrection, the pro- 
cess out of this life into the next. This he did not only by ap- 
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pearing and disappearing but by growing less material and 
more spiritual in his appearances and finally rising completely 
out of all material limitations and disappearing visibly as it 
were, into the world above, thus reversing the world’s thought 
and setting men to looking up and not down for their dead, 
for his excarnation extended through the whole forty days from 
his first appearance in the Garden to his final ascension from 
the Mount of Olives. Thus we see that on its special, miracu- 
lous side Christ’s resurrection was a demonstration not in kind 
but in symbol of the great law of the resurrection. In the use 
of material forms and outward movements he sought, as best 
he could, to reveal the immortal, spiritual life and the great 
law of ascent out of this life into that life. He gave to his 
disciples an object lesson. He wrote out, asa teacher on a 
black-board, by visible manifestations and movements, the 
great spiritual law of the resurrection, the fixed, regular, or- 
derly process whereby the soul liberated from its fleshy envi- 
ronment, rises into and is clothed upon with its spiritual envi- 
ronment. 

Thus the resurrection of Christ on its special, visible side 
‘was a symbolic demonstration of his resurrection on its univer- 
sal, invisible side. Christ followed the law of the resurrection, 
but in a special way he came out from among the dead to dem- 
onstrate that law. He could not show it in kind, to mortal 
sense, so he showed it in symbol. He gave a transactional 
revelation of a great spiritual reality. Hence the great hope 
of immortality that pervades the Christian world, and the faith 
that to the Christian dead death is an ascent in all the possi- 
. bilities of life, and the growing faith and hope that death is 
gain to all the dead, that at death all mankind go up in all the 
possibilities of life, and not down. Stephen Crane. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII 21 





The Church. 


ARTICLE XX, 
The Church. 


When Christ asked Peter the question, “ Whom do men say 
that I the Son of Manam?” Peter replied that “some said he 
was John the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets.” Then he asked, “ But whom sayest thou that 
Iam?” Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Jesus replied, “ Blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

In this statement there are three essential facts ;— 

1st. That Christ is the Son of the living God ; 

2nd. That on this truth, or rock as he calls it, he would 
build his church ; 

3d. That the gates of hell should not prevail against it. 
The meaning of this last statement is, that nothing should pre- 
vail against his church, not even the wasting wear of time which 
brings men, empires, all earthly powers down to the grave; it 
should be enduring. 

The particular fact emphasized in the beginning of this paper 
is that Christ was to establish a church. He came not simply 
to reveal truth and secure believers to it, but to found a church 
which should be a working force of heavenly principles which 
should ultimately win humanity to itself and mould it to its 
spiritual life. He was more than a preacher of truth and right- 
eousness, more than a philosopher, reformer and prophet. He 
was not only all these, but an organizer of them all into a living, 
working, indestructible church which living through the ages, 
should accumulate force from the rising and falling nations, 
and bear its growing power across the river of death to be a 
more vigorous, working and glorious power among the immor- 
tals. If he had not organized a church to be the working and 
conserving agency of his principles, we cannot say that his 
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name would have lived beyond the life-time of his personal 
friends, or that his teachings would not have been lost in the 
sensuous paganism that then held the world in thrall. 

Truth is indeed powerful, but its efficiency lies in no small 
degree, in an organized body ready and able to maintain its 
cause and gather and hold fast the fruits of its victories. 

Many of the principles of Christianity were old when Christ 
incorporated them into his gospel. Moses and the prophets 
had taught much which he accepted. Confucius, Aristotle, 
Seneca, had given the world much important truth which he 
approved. Epictetus had stated many of the moral principles 
which he taught. But they rested in their teaching—simply 
cast their truth and principles as bread upon the waters. They 
did not organize them into a practical, working force to grow 
with their acceptance among men and become an institution 
that should be a moulding power in human affairs. 

In comparatively modern times John Huss taught the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant reformation, years before Martin 
Luther; but not organizing his teachings into a distinct body 
of believers, to resist the false teaching of the time and mag- 
nify and make efficient the truth, the strong hand of catholi- 
cism swept his influence away. 

Our national fathers announced, as we believe, the true prin- 
ciples of civil liberty ; but those principles might have left the 
earth with them, if they had not organized them into a national 
government. It was not the bloody fields of the revolution, 
nor the eloquence of the patriot fathers, nor the Declaration of 
Independence, nor even the generalship, wisdom and virtue of 
the great Washington that gave us the blessings of civil lib- 
erty, so much as the sublimated essence of all these, organized, 
crystalized into the peerless Constitution of the United States 
of America. The blood and treasure, the mind and heart, the 
philosophy and virtue of those times that tried men’s souls, 
were organized into republican institutions, and so became a 
body in which the soul of civil liberty could live and transmit 
its blessings to posterity. 

Precisely so was it in the martyr times of Christianity. The 
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blood and sacrifices of Christ and the apostles, the heavenly 
truths of the gospel, the glowing revelations of the Divine Spirit 
in thejfaith and virtue of the early believers, in that time when 
God was representatively among men and a new era was being 
born, were organized into a church and so became a body in 
which the soul of the heavenly religion could live through the 
ages and do its mighty works among men. And to that organ- 
ized body we owe directly the transmission of our Christian 
faith and hopes, the establishment of our Christian institutions 
in our midst. That body—the church—has preserved for us 
the Christian records, the knowledge of Christ, and of the 
apostles and their time. It has in a great measure made and 
preserved the history of the Christian religion. It has very 
largely educated and given character to the men who have done 
the most to make the modern world, especially what is best and 
most useful in it. The church, notwithstanding its many mis- 
takes, has indeed been the conservator of the best things that 
have come to us from the past. It is religiously to us what 
the government of the United States is politically. And as we 
_as citizens honor and sustain our government, so should we as 
believers in Christ honor and sustain his organized church. 
What man, who is a man, does not feel it his privilege as well 
.as duty, to be an organized part of the government and hold in 
his hand a part of its constituted power? What American 
‘youth, when he comes to his majority, fails to assume his place 
among the republican sovereigns of his country? Our youth 
all feel, and feel wisely, that it is not enough to think truly 
and act nobly, concerning the great doctrines of free govern- 
ment, but equally important to be an organized part of the 
government, so as to act in its affairs and have power to main- 
tain its integrity. Why should not every believer in Christ 
become an organized part of his body to maintain his doctrines 
and be the acting power of his principles? If a man does not 
believe in republican principles, is a monarchist or an anarchist, 
that is a good reason why he should not hold a citizen’s place. 
So if a man does not believe in Christ as the Son of God, on 
which truth his church is founded, or is not a Christian at 
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heart, or is a moral outlaw in character, either of these is a 
good reason why he should not be a part of the church. But 
as much as every loyal and honorable American should be 2. 
citizen, should every true believer in Christ be a member of 
his church. 

It is as truly Christian tu believe in the church of Christ as. 
it is to believe in the doctrines, or principles of Christ. His. 
organized church is as much a part of his purpose in the world 
as his doctrines of God, or his duties of man, Whoever re- 
ceives him only as a teacher and fails to adopt his practical 
method of applying his teaching to the life of the world is only 
half a Christian. It was but half of his work to teach his truth ; 
the other half was to apply it to the life of the world. He is 
not only the teacher of the individual, but the Savior of the 
world. The how to use his truth, is as important to know, as 
what the truth is. The use of the power in his hands, is as 
important as the power itself. He chose to combine his be- 
lievers in an organized body to act for him among men and 
angels, and the adoption of this method is as much a part of 
the gospel as the great commandment or the golden rule. The: 
establishment of “The Kingdom of Heaven” was as real and 
great a part of his work as teaching the love of God, the brother- 
hood of men, or the immortality of the soul. The kingdom of 
heaven is the organized power to use these great doctrines for 
the world’s enlightenment and salvation. The doctrines with- 
out the power to use them, are like a government without ex- 
ecutive authority. 

Christ’s church is the body of which his doctrines are the- 
soul. The soul acts through the body. The church is the or- 
ganized agency of Christianity which is the working power of 
Christ among men. All who would honor Christ and aid him. 
in his work of salvation, he has claims upon to unite with his. 
church to stand together for him and his work among men. 
There is much in standing together—in co-operation for the- 
true and good—in mutuality of life and purpose—in union in 
the highest and best things—in brotherhood in body and soul. 
Brotherhood of soul among men, is one of Christ’s fundamental. 
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doctrines. He would have that brotherhood organized in his 
church so that brother might stand by brother and all co-ope- 
rate with him in the enforcement of his gospel and in the real- 
ization of the kingdom of heaven. 

His first claim upon believing men to organize in his church is 
based in their gratitude to him. He has given them so much 
soul enrichment—so much deliverance from sense and sin, so 
much faith, hope and love, so much knowledge of God, and 
heaven and eternal life, and with these personal benefits, he 
has given so many blessings in Christian society and institu- 
tions, that they are under the obligation of gratitude to combine 
to honor him and promote his cause. To accept the light of 
God and the hope of heaven from him and do nothing to help 
him carry these blessings to others, is unchristian ingratitude. 
Truly it can be said of us to-day that the Church is the mother 
of us all. She has surrounded us with Christian institutions 
and enriched modern society with all we prize most and rejoice 
most in passing down to posterity. Our American life, in all 
that is best and most useful, is the product of Christianity. We 
are all eating of its bread and drinking of its water of life; 
and especially are all good people blest by it in the highest and 
best things they enjoy. The noble lives of the great and good 
are noble in what they are Christian. The households which en- 
rich our communities are the products of the Christian Church. 
The education and literature that so elevate and refine great 
multitudes of our best people, are born of the life of the church. 
The charities that so honor modern society, and the prevailing 
good-will that keeps the peace of the world, are the virtuous 
inclinations of Christ through his church. Surely gratitude 
ealls all good people, and especially all who believe in Christ 
and his gospel, to appreciate the Christian Church and to stand 
together in some loyal way to defend and promote it. It isa 
common sentiment among men that ingratitude to a benefactor 
is almost a crime. And what other benefactor to modern soci- 
ety is so wise, constant, and general as the Christian “Church ? 
And what other benefactor is so often unappreciated and ne- 
glected by multitudes who are every day enjoying its blessings ? 
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How many good people are utterly careless of the church which 
has surrounded them with benefits which they greatly enjoy? 
Gratitude does indeed call all good men to honor Christ and 
bless humanity in standing together in his church to promote 
that religion which transforms human society into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Christ’s second claim on men for union in his church is based 
on their human weakness. Alone each individual is weak, 
easily tempted, a sinner among sinners, a worldling in the 
world. He is burn into a selfhood that is easily dominant and 
leads directly to selfishness and sin. Left to himself he is an 
animal and something worse—an animal under evil direction. 
When the gospel gets hold of a man, it is not willing to trust 
him in the world to defend and care for himself, but associates 
him with other gospel men to help him in his gospel life. Help- 
fulness is a fundamental law of the gospel life. The gospel 
-quickens human sympathies, makes the higher loves a second 
nature, creates devotion to God, duty and humanity and so 
makes an atmosphere, a realm and a life for the church. To 
gospel men the church is a necessity as marriage is to lovers. 
Their sympathies are for one another and they have like long- 
ings to help the sinful world out of its sad predicament. Birds 
of a feather flock together to be strong against enemies and a 
joy to each other. The church is a fort and a home. It is an 
army and a brotherhood—a protection and a help. Its work is 
to promote righteousness, to build up noble character, to re- 
strain selfishness and make helpfulness the rule of action. 
Many good men outside the church have caught its spirit and 
want to live and help live. Their true place is in the church 
which is organized helpfulness—organized by the highest author- 
ity and the best models that the best men have yet found. The 
Golden Rule, the Two Commandments, the Beatitudes, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Prodigal Son, the House of Many Mansions, 
embrace and illustrate the religion of the Christian system 
which the church is organized to promote as the true way to 
help men to be helpful to each other. Helpfulness is the mean- 
ing of the church. It helps to instruct, develope and save men. 
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It is first of all a teacher under the Great Teacher. Then it 
is an inspiration to good aims moved inwardly by the Holy 
Spirit. And more, it is the home of love ordained by the Infi- 
nite Love. Christ would gather all who believe in him and 
would help their fellow men to better life, into the great com- 
bination of his church, that they may become the mightiest 
power on earth and in heaven for the enlightenment and salva- 
tion of God’s children. 

A third claim which Christ urges upon his followers for union 
in his church, is the obligation under which it puts them to 
live for the truth, and right and love which it teaches. Men 
have consciences—moral natures, to which his religion addresses 
itself. It is good for them to be pledged to the best things 
they know. If we owe a debt we pledge ourselves to pay it. 
If we marry a companion we pledge ourselves to loyalty to the 
marriage obligation. If we live among neighbors it is good 
for us to feel the pledge of neighborly relations. Many and 
many a man has been saved from drunkenness by the pledge 
of total abstinence. The pledge of honor, the pledge of manli- 
ness, the pledge of integrity, how much they have each done to 
hold men up to noble living. So the pledge of fidelity to its 
principles under which Christ’s church puts his friends, is a 
noble bond of union between them and puts them upon the high 
platform of honor and right in their fidelity to him and their 
fellow men. 

It is not good for men to live in loose relations to one another. 
To be without obligations is to enfeeble the moral nature and 
the man. Christ in the organization of his church created a 
school for the highest manhood in which he would train all his 
friends in the honor, fidelity and love of heaven itself. The 
moral uplift, the restraint on the passions, the broadening of 
the sympathies, made constant by the church, is what no man 
can well afford to live without. The consciousness of God's 
care and judgment, the pressure of spiritual things upon us. 
always, the meaning of death and the immortal life, the realily 
of our relation to heaven, and its people and life, which the 
church keeps all the time before us, is a sanctifying help good 
for every soul that believes in the Son and his Father. 
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Then the fourth claim of Christ’s church upon his friends is. 
its permanency. It has come to stay. It is organized for time 
and eternity. It outlives men in their earthly relations; out- 
lives human institutions; outlives governments, generations, 
centuries. We complain of the perishableness of the things 
with which we have to do, our gold, our honors, our time-touched 
institutions, but here is something that does not perish. Christ’s 
church has lived almost 1900 years and is still young. It is 
putting on new power every day. It is overcoming its enemies, 
winning friends, extending its principles, going into new fields, 
winning new victories all the time. Its old first ambition to 
possess the world has not in the least abated. Old religions 
are in its way, but it overcomes them. The world itself is in 
its way, in its selfishness, greed, cruelty, sin, but it presses on 
overcoming all, because it is animated with perpetual life. It. 
is not limited to this world. It lives in heaven in greater 
power and glory than on earth. Its old recruits are still its 
loyal subjects, and its new recruits are bringing it fresh zeal.. 
Paul is still founding churches among the immortals, and Peter,. 
John and James have not abated their devotion. Origen, 
Chrysostom, Luther and all the old saints are still young in 
their love and zeal, while new converts from the old religions 
and the sinful world are coming in to increase the joy and add 
to the power of the church. Enemies it has and always has 
had, but it goes right on. They die and it lives. Waking up 
on the other side they see its truth and power and fall in with 
its winning glory humbled by their sad mistake. Surely the 
permanency of Christ’s church makes it the true home of all 
men planted in the truth and right of his everlasting gospel. 
At once should they strengthen it by the whole force of their 
personal power and be soldiers of the conquering army of the 
great Captain of our salvation. Their enlistment is as pleas- 
ing and serviceable to him as their soldierly qualities. Indeed 
to enlist them is as truly a part of his work as to instruct in 
the gospel life. The fact of the hereafter and the here—this 
world and the next, being together the field of Christian ope- 
ration and enterprise, has not yet entered enough into Chris- 
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tian faith. There is need that this statement of Paul should 
have its full force in Christian minds; “ For to this end Christ 
both died and rose and revived, that he might be Lord Botu 
OF THE DEAD AND THE LIVING.” George Sumner Weaver. 


ARTICLE XXI 
The Fruit of the Spirit. 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness [kind- 
ness}, goodness, faith [faithfulness], meekness, temperance [self-control]; against 
such there is no law.—Paul. 

The Apostle Paul by a wonderful array of statements brings 
to close and clear view the affairs of the flesh and the Spirit. 
Humanity was called, created for freedom. But the freedom 
of humanity was exhorted not to be used for an occasion to the 
flesh ; but to be used in behalf of the Spirit. The whole law 
is fulfilled in the free and willing expression of humanity in 
the love of God, for God and towards humanity. The choicest 
things of life are gained in obedience to the highest of all com- 
mandments. By walking in the Spirit our truest life is gained. 
Having our feet in the ways of purity, of righteousness, we 
will not be making the vain attempt to appease our appetites 
with gross things. The powers and passions of humanity are 
only satisfied when reaching after the things of God. We say 
our members are at war with each other; that there is a strife 
between the flesh and our better self, and that we cannot be 
serving both at the same time. The law regarding them is 
stern, and stern for our good. The law-abiding need no law. 
If we are led by the flesh we are under the law; if we are led 
by the Spirit we are not under the law. 

The Apostle moves along at a rapid argumentative rate. He 
declares in words which all understand, the works of the flesh. 
‘They are open and manifest. The ways of sin, lust and wrong, 
cannot be hid. It is vain to attempt it. There is a law against 
wickedness, against wicked thinking, speaking and doing. 
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The law is against all these, not only their manifestation, but 
against the motives and impulse to manifest, these wicked 
things. The world has too long been practically taught that 
wickedness did not become such, until expressed or manifest. 
This idea is akin to the thought that a person is not a sinner 
or accounted wicked until he is found out. Jesus did not 
come to save us from being found out, caught in our guilt, but 
to save us from the motive or the thought of sin and wrong. 
If we are led by the Spirit we are in the living, upbuilding 
and saving ways. If we walk in the middle of the king’s high- 
way there will be no need of warnings. The way of the flesh 
is not the way of truest pleasure ; but is hard, full of obstacles 
and hardships. He who has no higher thought in this world 
than his own comforts and pleasures is a person to be pitied. 
The ways of the selfish-minded are hard. They have no broad 
outlook and so pay no heed to things beyond their narrow 
sphere. They magnify their own abilities, pleasures, hurts, 
troubles and duties. The moment they look beyond them- 
selves, the world becomes a new world. Thinking of self, 
making our own matters mountains, having stately opinions of 
our difficulties and labors, consulting the flesh, paying heed to 
our fears and giving way to ill-directed passions,—these things 
are for injury. They who indulge in them have not the king- 
dom of the spiritual realm for a possession. The works of the 
flesh are manifest. They have no fruit. There is not the sem- 
blance of enjoyment in them. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles. It is so from the very nature of sin 
and lust. It has been the thought of a faded and battered the- 
ology that there were pleasures, enjoyments and emoluments in 
sin. Sin has no fruits. It only has rottenness. The sooner 
the world finds this out the better. We have had quite enough 
of the teachings of pagan schools, based upon bad passion and sel- 
fishness. The world must know toa complete assurance, that the 
kingdom of love, joy and peace, cannot enter into the hearts of 
those who cherish sensual and bestial passion. It is a law from 
the beginning, that the pure cannot remain pure and possess 
the impure; that the good cannot remain good and welcome 
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the bad and evil. They who practice the works of the flesh 
shall not and cannot inherit the kingdom of God. The law is 
as unerring, as that light and darkness cannot remain together. 
The worker of iniquity must get out of iniquity, and iniquity 
out of him.. The fornicator, the unclean person, the lasciv- 
ious man, the drunken, must be purged of their desires to do 
these things, ere the kingdom of purity, holiness and true 
pleasure enter their hearts. The kingdom of heaven is no far 
away country. We do not have to wait until we die to enter 
it, or have it enter us. No man is saved by death. The 
kingdom is a present thing, a present reality and joy. It 
should be our highest endeavor to enter upon the ways which 
lead us from these evils, out upon the holier and more exalted 
plane of righteousness and goodness. 

After such an enumeration, the Apostle rehearses the cata- 
’ logue of fruit which legitimately, naturally and luxuriantly 
grows upon the tree of righteousness and the Spirit. The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness 
(kindness), goodness, faith (faithfulness), meekness, temper- 
ance (self-control), against such there is no law. There is a 
law against sin, but none against virtue. This must be borne 
in mind. Life thus becomes fullest of meaning. 

The first fruit is Love. This is as it should be. There is 
nothing greater than love. The very nature of God is love. 
It is not a mere attribute. God is Love, and we are exhorted 
to love both God and humanity, because of this supreme na- 
ture of our Creator and Father. Love being the very nature 
of God, there is pre-eminent reason why we should become god- 
like. If we possess the Spirit, the Life filled with all fulness, 
we shall put love into all our thought and labor. When Love 
and Life become our characters, we shall think the noblest and 
divinest thoughts because we love to think them; we shall 
utter words of grace and affection because we love to utter 
them ; we shall do labors of helpfulness because we love to do 
them. The word of God is affirmative. The Revised Version 
of the Bible has done much to make clear the nature and high- 
est pleasure of God. It has been thought that the text, “ God 
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is love,” and all those passages which declare of His full and 
tireless affection, have been overworked. But the Revised 
Version, in what it accomplished in the thirteenth chapter of I 
Corinthians has opened and touched the scholarship of the 
world, and has made the Church to take a forward step. The 
idea of the love of God is scarcely hinted in the earlier Protes- 
tant creeds, and it was more than the production of a witty 
mind, that the Presbyterian Assembly will sometime append the 
“love of God” as a foot-note to the Westminster creed. The 
world is growing. This is because the best of minds are fed 
by hopeful views of God, humanity and immortality. The love 
of God is filling the sails, and giving the impelling power of 
every missionary ship. God’s love enables humanity to better 
love; and it is becoming the inspiriting force of our hearts, 
our characters become radiant and divine. 

The second fruit is Joy. The joy of the whole earth is 

Mount Zion. Worship is the chief and highest delight of the 
human soul. The world had ever known of joy, but the joy of 
the Gospel surpassed everything. The real life of the tree 
flows from its roots to the topmost branch. If the Spirit of 
God is in the heart, joy will appear as buds, blossoms and fruit. 
The worship of the Father, in the name of him who bore the 
Gospel is purer, keener and holier than all the world had 
known. The joy of those in captivity was great because they 
saw in their tears and mourning a harvest of divinest pleasure. 
Joy is a natural outgrowth of the Gospel, and they who know 
its transcendant beauty and glory are thrilled with supreme de- 
light. 

The third fruit is Peace. Peace is concord, harmony. It 
is not inactivity, but a forward movement, a progress in the 
way without hindrances. When nations and neighbors are at 
peace with one another, they can best and in completest meas- 
ure, live as God wants them to live. Jesus is our Peace. In 
him is broken down every barrier erected between men. God 
is a God of peace. “Order is heaven’s first law.” The 
Psalmist said to the temple of the sacred city, “ Peace be within 
thy walls.” The angels to the shepherds pronounced Peace to 
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be on earth. Jesus to the boisterous sea said, “ Peace, be 
still.” The disciples saluted and gave benediction one to an- 

other, “ Peace be unto you ;” “ Peace be unto this house.” The 

Gospel’s exhortation was to live in peace, and our feet to be in 
the way of peace. Jesus said blessed are those who make 

peace, they are the children of God; and in parting with his 

followers his words were, “ Peace I leave with you; my Peace 

give I unto you.” Jesus’ word to the angered waters is no 
less real, than peace spoken to the sorrowing and sin-beaten 

world. The Gospel makes men harmonious, “at one” with 
one another, and to be laborers, not against, but with, God.’ 
The Gospel makes us to use passion, motive, desire and ambi- 
tion, as they should be used. The Gospel does not root out the 
burning members, but enables us to control them and to use 

them for their legitimate purpose. The Gospel is an educator ; 
leading us to learn from experience, and to gain all possible 

discipline for the growth, progress and nourishing of our real 
life and character. The peace of God is above every under- 

standing; subdues and softens every faculty and directs them 

to a service holy and pure. 

Another fruit is Long-suffering. The spirit of Jesus teaches 
us to be patient towards others and with ourselves. The Gos- 
pel teaches us that we are the children of, and in the employ- 
ment of Him, with whom a day is as a thousand years and a 
thousand years as one day. God is patient, and we should 
grow patient. The world needs to grow into this characteristic 
of God. We need long-suffering in the work of the world, in 
its reforms, in laboring to develope the better things in the 
heart of humanity. As love suffereth long, we are exhorted to’ 
put on long-suffering, exhort with long-suffering, and to walk 
with long-suffering. This characteristic gives us strength and 
fortitude while going forth to meet giant wrongs, and in un- 
folding the life of grace and faith within. We are to bear 
with one another as the Lord is patient with us. The world 
has too long been taught that threescore years and ten meas- 
ure the span of men’s labors. It may be in this earth-life, but 
who authorizes the idea that man’s growth is confined to these 
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years and this short life? God is long-suffering. With Him 
it is unfathomable. Many men have judged of God after their 
own petulant dispositions. Becoming god-like we grow more 
patient, forbearing, and have a character which will be long- 
suffering toward others, and a help in the uplifting and cultur- 
ing of their souls. 

Gentleness is likewise a fruit. The Revised Version ren- 
ders it “ kindness.” The person who is full of gentleness, or 
kindness, is full of character. The word “ gentleman” is large 
in meaning. The gentle, kind, man is one who is even-tem- 
‘ pered, even-mannered. The gentle-man is the winning man. 
He is a person of point. Because he is gentle he moves for- 
ward with less hindrance. The ungentle-man is always getting 
into trouble with his fellow-men, causing himself great hard- 
ships. Paul exhorted the disciples, Titus and Timothy: Let 
your moderation, your gentleness, be known; be no brawler, 
but gentle. Jesus says of his own ministry and spirit, my yoke 
is easy, 7. ¢. gentle. Paul bids Timothy to be apt to teach, 
i. @, gentle in instructing the people concerning the sacred 
message. The Psalmist likewise says of his God,—thy gentle- 
ness hath made me great. The quick and uneven-tempered 
man is uncertain ; but the gentle man you can rely upon. 

Goodness is a fruit. It is not a matter of text-books. The 
Apostle exhorts the disciples to be fruitful in every good work 
to be full of all goodness, and to fulfil all the good pleasure 
of his goodness. The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, 
The expression of goodness is a great thing in spiritual culture. 
Goodness is more than greatness. To be godly, god-like, is 
more than a matter of cultivation: it is living. The exhorta- 
tion to godliness was in the Apostle’s mind. The exhortation 
to be Christ-like was reserved for the Fathers. “The goodness 
of God, leadeth to repentance.” If the sons and daughters of 
God possessed and expressed this goodness, the world would 
more rapidly yield itself in obedience to the will of God and 
find its truest life. The eternal goodness is the bestower of 
eternal life. 

Faith is another fruit. Faith is most practical. It leads 
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us out and beyond ourselves. It makes us dwell and be enrap- 
tured upon the things not seen. Faith is one of the trinity- 
forces of God. It is captivating. It led the Hebrew 
worthies. It made them mighty in waging spiritual conquest. 
It will do no less to-day. The American Revisers gave the 
finest translation of the Apostle’s definition of faith : it is “the 
assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.” 
Faith rises into the realm of certainty. Man’s highest powers 
and the breath of God co-operate. Faithfulness is faith in 
daily living. 

Meekness is a fruit of the Spirit. It is a crowning grace of | 
Christian character. It is a positive and not a passive or nega- 
tive force. To be a meek man is not to be puny and effeminate. 
To be meek requires no surrender of our strong and impas- 
sioned powers,—no giving up of our sharp and pointed charac- 
ter. To be meek means that men must have full use of every 
power and faculty. The man who is master of his passions, 
his points, is the truest and noblest kind of aman. The ex- 
hortation is to walk in meekness, to put on meekness, to follow 
meekness and to strive in meekness. Receiving in this spirit 
the inborn word we are saved, lifted from the low to the higher, 
and made to enter upon the ways of Peace. 

The last named fruit of the Spirit in the Authorized version 
is translated “ Temperance ;” but the Greek word is better 
translated in the margin of the Revised Version—“ self-control.” 
It is a favorite word with Paul. It is a part of his idea of the 
true athlete. The bishop must be temperate;! i.¢., control 
himself. The man who striveth should be temperate ;? i.¢., 
have every power in his control. Paul before Felix reasoned 
of the three great essentials of true character—righteousness, 
self-control? and of proving true in life’s highest trial; and 
the exhortation, made the royal court to tremble, and forth- 
with sent the preacher away. It is likewise an addition to the 
Christian character. The Apostle Paul made a personal plea 
to the unmarried 5—that if they cannot contain themselves, i.e., 

1 Titus i: 8. 21 Cor. ix: 25. 8 Acts xxiv: 25. 
4II Peter i: 6. 5I Cor, vii: 9. 
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“have not continency” (Rev. Ver.), or cannot control them- 
selves, they had “ better marry than to burn.” A study of this 
word in these passages and a thorough-going application of its 
truth to experience is full of value. Self-government, a control 
and guidance of every faculty and passion, is truly grand and 
noble. The world loves to look upon the character of a person 
self-possessed. The leaders of the world are those who best 
can lead, in their true unfoldment, their desires, ambitions and 
passions. He who can govern himself can govern others. These 
forces within our bodies and minds are not to be uprooted and 
destroyed, but guided. They are for use and not abuse. These, 
in the service of God, blessed by the Holy Spirit, will make 
ourselves to be true sons and daughters of God. Selfish service 
will corrupt; unselfish service will unfold, develope and make 
heart and life to grow into all the luxuriant fruits of righteous- 
ness. Self-control may be the last named of these graces of 
the Holy Spirit, but it is far from the least. It should be fore- 
most in possessing our souls. 

In this survey of the productive powers of the Life of the 
Spirit new hopes and encouragements are caught. The Life 
of the Spirit is a present and strengthening reality. There is 
nothing like it in all the world. It comes to us where we are, 
and as we are and makes us better men and women. Salvation 
is living the Godlike, z.¢., the truly human, life. It is growth 
into knowledge and grace, expressed through Jesus the Christ. 
It is the possession of the Eternal life, here and in all worlds. 
Salvation is none other than knowing of God and Jesus, and 
having this profound knowledge fashioned into character. Sal- 
vation is not a matter of proxy; but is an intense personal 
affair. We cannot shirk it. It becometh us, therefore to be 
followers of Jesus; seek his ministrations; gain his spirit and 
enforce his exhortations. Every service should be in his name 
and spirit. “Give and it shall be given unto you,’—is the key 
to the best living. Spiritual harmony is the appeal of the 
church. We are to live in alignment with the laws of the ma- 
terial and spiritual universe. The fruits of the Spirit present 
an array of graces against which there is not a single law. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 22 
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Each and all are in harmony with our best desires and pur- 
poses, and in the line of our service as affectionate and obedient 
sons and daughters of God. Anson Titus. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
An Intermediate State. 


THERE is no question which concerns man more than that of 
his future existence. This life is shadowy; even were ita 
thousand-fold more pleasureable than it is, it cannot be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. Here we have no abiding place or continu- 
ing city. Millions therefore are repeating the inquiry which 
the Uzzite asked, “ If a man die, shall he live again?” Thank 
God! multitudes no longer fail of a definite reply to the inter- 
rogatory. Christ brought life and immortality to light. The 
atmosphere of Christendom is electric with prophecies of a 
better life, and not a few confidently repeat the Apostle’s words, 
“We are seeking the coming city.” 

Under such circumstances, it is natural to enquire, What is 
the character of the life for which we hope? What the nature 
of the realm to which we journey? What preparation can we 
make for the higher world for which we are destined? If 
heaven is the goal of our feet, shall we immediately enter it 
when our eyes close on earthly scenes, or are there successive 
realms of being that we shall tenant? Questions like these 
have transcendant interest, and yet the unaided soul cannot 
answer them. “Secret things belong to God, but those that 
are revealed, to us and our children.” To the Scriptures there- 
fore our appeal must be. Since for knowledge of the resurrec- 
tion itself we are indebted to the living oracles, to them must 
we turn for answer to the question, Is there an intermediate 
state between death and the resurrection? If yes, What is the 
object of this state? And what influence should the fact have . 
on us in the present life ? 
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Is there then an intermediate state? As we have already said, 
we must depend for answer to this inquiry, on the positive tes- 
timony or direct implications of the Scriptures. And we lay 
stress in the first place on the latter matter. In our judgment 
the Scriptures speak of the resurrection as a simultaneous 
event. Take Paul’s words in the 15th chapter of I Corinthians, 
and are they not unambiguous? Read his inquiry; “ How are 
the dead raised? and with what body do they come? As Winer 
well remarks, he speaks of the dead as a definitely conceived 
totality. Near the close of the chapter he writes, “ Behold, I 
show you a mystery (a secret). We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump. For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” Now 
one cannot interpret such language in harmony with the notion 
that the resurrection occurs successively for souls as they indi- 
vidually pass away. Every second some soul wings its flight 
from earth. Every pulsation of our hearts reminds us. that 
some soul has finished its earthly career. It were absurd, how- 
ever, to speak of its noiseless exit as accompanied by a trumpet’s 
blare. The metaphor used by the Apostle is drawn from the 
trumpet which summoned before God the children of Israel in 
their wanderings in the desert. It was a signal for millions. 
And in the thought of the Apostle, there is some signal which 
will summon the departed to a higher sphere, and simultane- 
ously note the change of human beings to immortal and incor- 
ruptible ones. 

And we are assured of the soundness of this exegesis by 
Paul’s language in the 4th chapter of I Thessalonians: “ For 
if we believe that Jesus died and arose, so too will God through 
Jesus bring with him them that slept. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of an 
archangel, and with a trump of God, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we the living, who remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air. And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” We confess 
ourselves unable indeed to reconcile such words with the theory, 
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that the resurrection is a series of events, passing on through 
centuries. In our judgment, the Apostle clearly conceived of 
it as a future event, which will mark the simultaneous exalta- 
tion of thousands of millions of souls. 

But while this is the fact, it is just as obvious that the Scrip- 

tures recognize the continuousness of the soul’s life. Our 
Savior’s words to the Sadducees are conclusive. Their suppo- 
sititious case, which had doubtless puzzled the Pharisees, brings 
from him the quiet reply, “ Ye greatly err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God. Now that the dead (this col- 
lective totality) arise, even Moses showed at the bush. 
God is not a God of dead persons, but of living ones; for all 
are living to Him.” And Paul’s words in II Cor. v, are in 
harmony with such a representation. ‘“ For we know that if 
this earthly house, this tabernacle, be dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Well does Winer remind us that the Apostle employs 
the present tense. ‘ We have,” that is, have forthwith. There 
is an instantaneous clothing of the soul with a spiritual body, 
fitted for a higher stage of being. Of course, we hardly need 
remind anybody of Paul's confident expressions in other pas- 
sages of his conviction that he would at once enter on a new 
life when this feverish existence ends. 

And it is allowable to quote many declarations in the Old 
Testament as to the possession of a conscious existence by the 
departed. The words of Jehovah to Abraham are highly sig- 
nificant: “ But thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt 
be buried in a good old age.” (Gen. xv. 15.) Do not such 
words indicate that the patriarch’s ancestors were regarded as 
gathered in some realm where he could join them? They mean 
more than that they were buried in their cemetery, for Abra- 
ham’s ancestors were buried in Mesopotamia, while his lifeless 
body was to be laid in Machpelah. So with Jacob, when he 
hears of the supposed death of Joseph, “I will go down to 
Sheol to my son mourning.” Often in the Old Testament, in- 
deed, we read of persons as being gathered to their fathers; 
yet the phrase is different from that which describes either their 
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death or their burial. To cite a single verse; “ And Isaac ex- 
pired and died, and was gathered to his people; an old man, 
and sated with life. And Esau and Jacob, his sons, buried 
him.” (Gen. xxxv. 29.) To come back to the New Testa- 
ment, there was this noteworthy.assurance given by our Savior 
to the penitent robber dying by his side. ‘“ Amen, I say to 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

It is more than an inference then that there is an intermedi- 
ate state of conscious existence. If the resurrection was an 
event future when Paul wrote, and still future, man does not 
immediately attain it when this brief existence closes. But as 
the putting off of this material body is forthwith followed by 
the putting on of a spiritual body, the spirit continues con- 
sciously to exist. Death is not the extinction of the soul’s life, 
indeed, but the release of it from material environments and 
clogs. And the appearance of Moses and Elijah in glory to 
the Savior in the Mount of Transfiguration is a hint that they 
attained at death an entrance into a splendid realm. Their 
prophetic powers are unimpaired, and their words strengthen 
him for his exodus. Nay, Peter’s words as to our Lord 
show that death made no cessation in his moral activity. 
With energy and success he taught souls that had dwelt on 
our planet, but who are readier for instruction in the realm 
wherein they now dwell. 

Let us quote Peter’s words, relative to our Lord’s seeking a 
new field of work: “ He was put to death indeed, in the flesh, 
but made alive in the spirit, by which also he went and preached 
to spirits in prison, who once were disobedient.” How sugges- 
tive that phrase once disobedient / It implies that they are no 
longer disobedient. In confirmation of the opinion, indeed, 
that Christ went at death to some other realm than heaven, is 
it not allowable to quote his words to Mary? “Touch me not; 
for I have not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my breth- 
ren, and say to them, I am ascending to my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” If we may style some 
realm wherein God’s glory is specially unveiled, and where 
angels dwell, heaven; the Savior, while returning from a sav- 
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ing errand to some lower sphere where souls yet needed en- 
lightenment and instruction, could fitly say, “I have not yet 
ascended to my Father.” 

We may remark in passing, indeed, that there is nothing as- 
tounding in the notion that there are three realms of being 
which man must occupy. If there was a reason why God should 
make us subject in the outset to frailty and death, there is noth- 
ing irrational in the belief that He will let us temporarily 
occupy for moral training a sphere higher than earth. If im 

_patience asks that we shall be immediately inducted into heaven 

on our departure from earth, modesty may well inquire whether 
any of our race are fit for the companionship of angels. Mani- 
festly the great majority of our race are utterly unprepared on 
leaving earth for a sphere of peerless purity. How certain is 
it too that save in cases of extreme anguish or utter feebleness, 
most men are content to linger on earth a while longer. Is it 
then a great hardship if, ere they enter heaven, they pass a 
season of training in a realm far better than our planet? When 
we think of the multitude of worlds that lie outside our little 
orb, there is nothing: incredible in the thought that in one of 
them God has provided a school for souls that have much yet 
to learn before they can sincerely join in the anthem, “ Holy, 
holy, holy! Lord God Almighty ; who wast, and art, and ever- 
more shalt be!” Assuredly in the Father’s house are many 
abodes. The universe is vast enough to afford a realm that 
shall complete the moral training of souls for heaven,—a train- 
ing of souls oft begun indeed on earth, but needing to be sup- 
plemented. 

But this anticipates our second inquiry. That inquiry is, 
What is the object of the intermediate state? We have indicated 
our reply. It is spiritual culture,—personal sanctification. 
The Westminster’s Shorter Catechism put one question, gave 
one reply, which we gladly endorse. ‘“ What is the chief end 
of man?” it inquires. And it answers, “To glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever.” If its response is accurate, there is a great 
work for the average soul unaccomplished when it is summoned 
hence. If Panl’s words are true, “ God wills that all men shall 
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be saved, and come to a full knowledge of the truth,” most 
souls have a great deal to learn. Salvation is to be secured by 
men’s coming to a knowledge of the truth. The implication of 
holy writ is, however, that in the resurrection all men will have 
this knowledge, possess this salvation. When our Savior says 
to the Sadducees in response to their carping inquiry, “ They 
that attain the resurrection of the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage; neither can they die any more; for they 
are angel-like, and are children of God, being children of the 
resurrection,” he means that they are characteristically children 
of the peerless God. But if the resurrection immediately fol- 
lows the exit of a soul from earth, how can this be in the case 
of the majority of our race? The drunkard, the debauchee, 
the murderer, the glutton, the coarse worldling, whose very soul 
has been set on fire by Gehenna,—will they become at once 
angels of light by simply dropping this perishing body? This 
is rank gnosticism,—gnosticism run to seed. 

Of course we acknowledge the power of environment. To 
throw off this vile body, if one has made it vile; to get away 
from the allurements of earth, is a release, but not a transfor- 
mation. It would need something more to make Falstaff a 
John the Baptist than to give him quarters in Elizabeth’s pal- 
ace. After one is freed from trammels and entanglements, 
there is a positive work of sanctification to be done ere one can 
say, “ Lo, I delight to do thy will, O God!” Wecan properly 
believe, however, that every soul will be in a better condition 
to do this needed work after it has exchanged this vile body 
for a spiritual one. What a favorable change must take place 
in the state of a soul transported from earth to some realm fur- 
nishing unambiguous evidence of the presence or nearness of 
God! In this world men oft impose sophisms on their under- 
standings. ‘ How do I know that there is a God?” the skep- 
tical or worldly soul inquires. ‘“Credulity believes in Him, and 
some count on His aid; but I have never seen his arm bared, 
nor heard His voice. I have called on Him, but He has not 
answered, and He has failed to interfere when men might count 
on His aid.” 
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But how long will such skepticism continue in a world which 
abounds with proofs that there in One mightier than death, 
who has enabled us to outlive the destroyer’s touch? As one 
sees a throng that no man can number of souls once busy on 
earth, now active in a nobler realm, and hears their ascriptions 
of praise to the Most High, will not atheistic doubt vanish and 
indifference receive a mighty rebuke? And the fact that man 
can no longer rely on purely sensual delights for gratification 
will drive him to seek spiritual joys. One cannot long remain 
in listlessness. Torpor cannot impart felicity. The soul has 
positive needs. Its very desire for enjoyment will impel it to 
long after moral purity. Nay, remorse will urge it to reforma- 
tion. Is there then a God of whom I have been in ignorance, 
or to whom I have been willfully disobedient? Did I waste 
my life on earth in pursuits that I cannot follow here, and that 
can no longer give me pleasure? Shall I prostitute my talents 
longer in sin? Shall I continue to insult that God whose hand 
fashioned me, and who has bestowed on me countless blessings ? 
No; if there is a Mediator, I will seek his interposition. If 
these is one who came to seek and save the lost, I'll hearken to 
his call. If he is still saying, “Come to me, all ye that labor 
_ and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” I will hear the 
invitation. Rest I have had none, but I long for it with all 
my powers. Savior, 1 come. Nay, I will arise and go to my 
Father, and say, I sinned all my life long on earth, but make 
me now one of the humblest of thy worshipers ! 

It is a pleasant thought that in this work of moral training, 
there are co-laborers with -Christ. The good and devout that 
once dwelt on earth are such. Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and thousands of others,under the elder dispensation ; 
and Paul, Peter, John, James, Clement, Origen, Athanasius, 
Luther, Calvin, Beecher, Ballou, Wesley, and millions of 
others, under the new dispensation, are teaching the heathen 
who successively enter the realm wherein they dwell, and re- 
peating the old exhortation which millions that dwell in Chris- 
tendom have too long disregarded ; ** We then are ambassadors 


for Christ; as though God did beseech you through us, we 
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pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” And 
who can believe that their labors will be in vain? Souls will 
be enlightened, reformed, hallowed, and made fit for the resur- 
rection. 

Is the question put, what do we mean by the resurrection? We: 
answer, An uprising to a higher condition. It is an exaltation 
to a loftier estate. After the soul has gained a richer know- 
ledge of God and of Christ, after it has acquired inward purity 
and lofty spiritual vigor, it is fit for companionship with angels ; 
it can be at home in heaven. 

Our third inquiry demands answer. What influence should 
the facts mentioned have on the present life? 

All truth has a moral bearing. If there is such a state as 
we have suggested, a work of preparation for it is needed. 
Duty and policy counsel man to obtain as much from existence 
as possible. Life is too valuable to be spent in sloth or prosti- 
tuted to sin. It is a privilege to live in such a world as this 
with its grand opportunities. Man can here explore the works 
of God and gain a knowledge of the eternal Father. To know 
God indeed and Jesus His Son is eternal life; and man sacri-. 
_ fices grand privileges if he gain not this knowledge. The man- 

date of Jehovah, is, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” He that 
heeds not this command fails of the highest earthly felicity. 

he obligation to acquire godliness is still more imperative, 
however, in that God insists that it shall be attained in some 
sphere of being. If not acquired here, therefore, it must be 
in some other realm. The language was uttered to Christ long’ 
ages ago, by Jehovah. “Sit thou at my right hand till I make 
thy foes thy footstool.” It is essential to the honor of God and 
the weal of the human soul that man forsake sin and serve his 
Creator. ‘“ Whosoever offereth praise glorifieth God,” and no 
one can too quickly seek union with the Great Father. This 
existence is a failure unless it is spent in the service of the 
Most High. For this reason the Apostle pointedly reminds us 
that now is an accepted time, now a day of salvation. Every 
day’s delay of working out one’s salvation is derogatory to God 
and suicidal for man. 
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Now the Apostle reminded the Athenians more than eighteen 
centuries ago, that while God overlooked times of moral ignor- 
ance in previous ages, He then called on all men every where 
to reform. He had become impatient of human stupidity and 
sin. And we reverently believe that He is still more impatient 
of them now. No soul should therefore pass from earth steeped 
in defilement. It is shocking for a man to go hence with words 
of profaneness on his lips or with irreverence or indifference in 
his heart. If one enter the unseen world ignorant, he must 
submit to a work of instruction; if depraved, he must unlearn 
his faults by remorse and shame. God will not always be 
cheated of homage. He will not forever allow the soul to re- 
main estranged. His pity for man, indeed, will constrain Him 
to insist on human reformation. Since there is no peace to the 
wicked, God will insist that they abandon iniquity. Why then 
shall any man who knows the purposes whereon God has set 
His heart, delay to fulfill the divine will? Our Master teaches 
that till heaven and earth pass, not one jot or one tittle shall 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled. Why then should any 
soul defer to the unseen world a work that should be begun 
here? Present felicity depends on integrity and personal con- 
secration; and it were a mark of moral blindness to leave the 
work of penitence and reformation that should be begun here 
for another state. Fora work itis. Nobody can dream or 
sigh himself into the kingdom of heaven. No man can be pas- 
sive in the work of salvation. It demands hallowed thought, 
humble acknowledgment and fervent prayer. By our hope 
then of immediate rest and happiness in Paradise should we 
cleanse ourselves as our Lord is pure. 

But the thoughtful soul should be spurred to consecration by 
the fact that he can assist in the work of enlightening and 
saving other souls. As we have already said, the intermediate 
state is intended to secure the training of souls for heaven. 
Millions live in this world without God, and depart from it 
without hope. Agnosticism however will not be long tolerated 
in Paradise. The heathen will crave instruction in that realm. 
‘The millions that dwelt in Christendom, having eyes and seeing 
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not, having ears yet hearing not, will no longer be insensible. 
Christ will be graciously pleased to make use of his loyal ser- 
vants to teach and sanctify such. The more skillful then, the 
more sympathetic any Christian becomes on earth, the more 
capable will he be of doing his Master’s work in the unseen 
world. Neither Paradise nor heaven will be a realm of listless 
dawdling or spiritual laziness. In Paradise at least proselyt- 
ism will be in order. It will find abundant scope. There will 
be ignorant souls that need be taught, penitent ones that need 
be comforted, weak ones that need be strengthened. Paul was 
glad to spend and be spent, that he might reconcile souls to 
God; and he has been performing his work without weariness 
since the executioner shed his blood long ages ago. And are 
there not millions now on earth, who will be moved to emula- 
tion when they realize that their work is not in vain? It seems 
to us that the earnest Christian can find a higher incentive to 
work for the conversion of souls, if he realize that he is thus 
fitting himself for more effective work beyond. 

Of course we shall be prepared to hear some people ridicul- 
ing these speculations as idle dreams. Be it so. They are 
more profitable than those shadowy conceptions which think of 
heaven as a blissful realm of arm-chairs where the blest will 
rock themselves to all eternity. In our judgment, both Para- 
dise and heaven are realms for work. The condition of felicity 
is activity, not drowsiness; and in the next sphere, at least 
which the soul will tenant, the better and nobler souls can help 
the feebler. Alas for him who does not learn to work in this 
life for God and souls’ !—He will be a stranger to the bliss 
which James and John, Paul and Apollos, have already attained. 
Not only is it wise for all who dwell in Christendom to learn 
the songs which the revelator heard in ecstatic vision, but to 
train themselves to be co-workers with their Lord in the work 
which will need be done for millions in the invisible world. 
And who that has hearkened to the Gospel is willing to be a 
tyro in devotion or Christian work in Paradise? There is 
transporting gladness in adoration. There is felicity in hear- 
ing from our Lord’s lips the words, “‘ Henceforth I call you not 
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servants. Yeare my friends.” The delight of worship we can 
know on earth indeed, if we can echo the words, “ Great and 
wonderful are thy works, Lord, God Almighty!” With higher 
ecstacy can we pay such homage in the world to come. And 
there will be a thrilling gladness when, casting off our earthly 
tabernacle, we can hear our “Savior’s words, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servants; enter ye into the joy and the work of 
your Lord!” Massena Goodrich. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Dreams and Thoughts. 


A LANGUAGE had ceased its silver tones among the concourse 
of nations. Slowly, thoughtfully, the nations passed on down 
the paths of time. The spell of the departed language is still 
upon them. The impress of her eloquent teaching will not be 
erased. Every mind thinks her thoughts. Every countenance 
bespeaks her influence. Every heart feels her winged words. 
How was all this done? The mass of mind came to her varied 
and isolate, a medley of theory and of thought; it went away 
assimilated and fused into one. 

Real or ideal, true or false, among the products of mind 
there is not a greater than the Hebrew literature. The restraint 
necessary to keep Israel as a people from the idolatry of their 
neighbors manifests itself in the repressed, reason-guided imagi- 
nation and practical consistency of their thought. Language, 
literature, moral law, and prophetic ideal move gradually on- 
ward, with alternate advancing and retreating, through error, 
genius, sin and sincerity, to a beautiful apotheosis, to a phcenix- 
close. 

Most keenly did the Hebrew prophets feel the seeming war 
of principles in the moral government of the world. When the 
wicked prospered and the righteous suffered, others might be 
content to say, “God is blind;” others might say, “ whoever 
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suffers or is poor, is wicked; whatever is, is good,” but the 
prophets strove to go farther back. ‘* Somewhere,” they said, 
“if we could only reach it, there is a higher law in which this 
seeming war and strife is solved. Belial and his attributes are 
worthless and nothing. All that really is, is God’s. He creates 
the good to reward good with.” 

The prophets were men of genius, surrounded by a rabble. 
The world is bound, sometime, however late, to listen to the 
voice of true genius. The prophet always spoke with author- 
ity. So vital and burning and energizing was his truth that 
the prophet confessed ‘the things reputed to have been said 
by me have been said by a spirit in me greater than myself. 
Hath Jahveh God anything to say, how can he refrain from 
telling it to his servants, the prophets?’ Earnestness com- 
mands attention. With what rapt admiration the people lis- 
tened to that impassioned voice! Every nerve is strained. The 
ear is inclined forward to catch every word. “Of whom speaks 
the prophet here,” goes in suppressed whispers through the 
crowd, “of himself or another?” Something is undoubtedly 
being said, that much every single soul feels to its lowest depths. 

But what is it? Who is meant? What is all this said 
about? Every hearer is thinking. In quick succession the 
mind hastens from one familiar object or memory to another, 
searching, prying, hunting for something of which these things 
are said. ‘Isit1? Is it my neighbor? Is it the family or 
the nation that is meant?’ Each man is groping here and 
there for some familiar thought around which to cluster the 
strange words that are falling on his ears. Where is the fact 
of experience that will give to them a unity and a meaning? 
‘This mental activity of the hearers reacts upon the speaker. 
Deeper plunge his thoughts and higher rises his ideal. The 
truth of Emerson’s “the deep thought, no matter how remote 
the subject, helps best” away back in these early times begins 
to be applied. The empty thought-capacity of the listener is 
peopled with a new creation. His conceptions and imagina- 
‘tions swarm about a purer and nobler thought-source. Thoughts 
are deeper, smiles are sweeter, heart expands. ‘In their dis- 
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tress Jahveh has enlarged them.’ They have not been taught 
so much as they have been shown how teach themselves. The 
kaleidoscope of thought has been given another turn. New 
beauties and new harmonies are seen in the world. Suggestion 
by similarity and contiguity of objects no one will deny, but is 
there not a suggestion by the spirit of holiness, by the spirit of 
the “best thought of the age” that is just as valid and just as 
psychological as are those others? The leaven of the schools 
of the prophets verily worketh still. Residing within the 
shades of Harvard or Ann Arbor thoughts come to us unbid 
that never would find us on the streets of Detroit or St. Louis. 

The best thoughts of the prophet were suggested to him by 
the longings and aspirations of the spirit. The divine spirit 
in him alone could understand and communicate forcefully 
“the things of God.” ‘He only can receive who already hath 
—there is no profounder maxim.” To those to whom the pro- 
phets spoke, the ideas of the omnipotence of God and the love 
of God were things incompatible. In that age, when egoism 
had not yet given way to altruism, when “ kindness” regarded 
of the same “kind” only those of the same household, when 
the content of the word “ Father” was more that of authority 
than of affection, in that age, the prophets called God the 
Father of his people. Thus an ideal was started. Life and 
literature and the development of natural affection would grad- 
ually fill the word “father” with meaning, until power and 
kindness, those ideas so hardly associated in the rude mind, 
would be united forever in the idea of God as the everlasting 
Father. 

The hope and ideal of the Hebrew was the blessing of Israel, 
the son of God.. This ideal never wavers. When crushed by 
Asshur they still live in an ideal future. And in prosperity, 
when the practical, temporal spirit sought to rule, the prophets 
did not allow them to forget their ideal. Theirs was to be a 
holy nation, a peculiar people. Their God was also their father, 
and their nation a kingdom of his priests. Their ideals are 
put into poetry. They are couched in the beauties and “ curi- 
osities of literature.” The feelings are enlisted in their favor 
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and the heart is inspired with supernatural longings. Prophe- 
cies are put into the mouths of unwilling strangers like Balaam 
that the universality of Jahveh’s dominion may be established. 
Verisimilitude is secured by borrowed metaphor and heathen 
title. The unity of it all is fel¢ in the aim and the ideal. The 
Hebrew never lost his aim or his ideal. After each national 
defeat it rose to a brighter spiritual day. Deprived of physi- 
cal prowess, like Greece and Rome after them, they were deter- 
mined to inspire the whole world with the peculiar energy of 
their life. When Moses died, another prophet, a prophet 
class, took his place. When “the prophet and the unclean 
spirit should pass out of the land” of thought and scientific 
explanation, the ideal would remain, the truth of God would 
abide. | 

From the earliest times moral aspiration has had two sides, 
the practical, formal, iron-bound law of the priest, and the 
glowing, impulsive, spiritual ideal of the prophet. The watch- 
word of the one is authority, of the other the freedom of the 
soul in God. The law of the priest is external, abstract, writ- 
ten. The law of the prophet is inner, organic, unwritten. The 
ideal of the priest is mechanical, groveling, realistic, ending in 
a bruiséd serpent’s head. The real of the prophet is ideal, 
contradictory sometimes and often puerile. Both are abstract 
and insufficient. ‘ Each is useless without the other.” Strictly 
speaking, ignoring, for the nonce, the genesis of their expres- 
sion in literature, neither prophecy nor law can come before 
the other. They must develop together. They are the nomi- 
nalism and realism, the analysis and synthesis of religion. 
Prophecy is the beginning of faith, of that feeling after an un- 
written law thut shall unite in an organic one all things in 
heaven and earth. Prophecy is abstractedly subjective. It is 
of the nature of Lyric poetry. Law is abstractly objective and 
goes hand in hand with tradition, history and Epic poetry. 
But the highest stage is the conscious unity of prophecy and 
law, of real and ideal. And that unity we find in him who 
combines in one the prophetic and moral ideals. The Christ 
came, as his disciples teach, not to destroy law and prophecy, 
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but to idealize the law and to realize the prophetic ideal. Hu- 
man consciousness never registers the beginning of a growth 
within it. Long ago by Jew and Gentile alike it had been 
said that God is our Father and we are his offspring, but it 
took the Christ to reveal this sonship to the world in its life. 
It takes a Browning to make a Cleon self-conscious. The ear- 
lier prophets knew not the religious self-consciousness with 
which they were beginning to bless the world, but, Joblike, they 
dared to abandon the side-walk philosophy of their day and 
to think alone, and God and the future humanity approved 
their efforts. Prophecy is more a spontaneous, impetuous bub- 
bling over of exuberant life than a straight-forward setting 
forth of abstract truth. There is less intention in it than we 
are wont to ascribe to it. Itis less miraculous and more moral, 
less mysterious and. more merciful than those who reverence it 
most suppose. It is the castle-building of an infant race, but 
so full of literary beauty, of moral and spiritual insight that it 
comes to us adown the ages with the stamp of eternity upon it. 

Prophecy is lyric and we must judge it accordingly. We 
must not seek order and consistency in its descriptions, but in 
the feeling and purpose that inspired them. All the ordinary 
probabilities of the real world are set at nought in prophecy. 
Time and space are rolled up asa scroll. The laws of nature 
go to sleep, and all creation dreams. The events of years are 
packed into a single moment. The spirit world descends and 
communes with flesh. The normal forms of thought are laid 
aside, the ordinary modes of locomotion spurned. Fact and 
fancy draw lots for prestige, and where and when exchange 
places. The past and the future are alike present. The deeds 
of an “gon” are done ina “now.” The forests speak, and 
the brooklets whisper to the soul in the language of heaven. 
Prophecy pours for us draughts of horror too great to be ever 
measured by the cup of actual woe; or lulls us into a day- 
dream of loveliness where all time is ended and we are trans- 
ported into eternity, a never-ending present. 

But, woe to the would-be consistent literalist who fails to 
partake of the spirit of the prophet’s feast. In the language 
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of the greatest prophet, it shall be with him “as when a hun- 
gry man dreameth; and behold, he eateth; but he awaketh 
and his soul is empty.” 

Youth lives in the future, so does the youthful race. When 
humanity is yet young and only partly self-conscious, it places 
its golden age before. It lives in prophecy and day-dreaming. 
When it becomes more matured it lives in history and in mem- 
ory. The prophets saw the solution of the moral conflict ahead 
of them, just as the youth sees his future in his air castles. 
With no past but a few traditions, thronged with sorrows, pas- 
sions and disappointments, filled to overflowing with life, hope 
and ambition, where but in the future could the Hebrew put 
his golden age, his messianic age? In a later period of his- 
tory when doubt questions all, when the religion of mere feel- 
ing must away, and worship must become “a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul,” naturally enough, the self-consciousness of 
the present will be read into the gushing semi-conscious feeling 
of the past and the ideal age becomes an age gone by. Indi- 
vidual and race develope alike. ~ We have all been law-givers, 
miracle-workers and prophets in our youth. And old age often 
finds great difficulty in separating childish fact from childish 
fancy. Each life of mature years must sift its past on its own 
principles of Higher Criticism. We have all prophesied and 
wrought wonderful works in our lives. Recall those early air 
castles—and who of us has not hundreds of them carefully 
stored away under his trundle-bed pillow ?—what a charm they 
have for us! How unreal and unnatural they appear in the 
perspective.of our busy, critical, incredulous present! What 
a charm, withal, they have for us! Our ordinary night-dreams 
most of us never take the trouble to recall or spend a moment’s 
thought upon. But those day-dreams of childhood are so dif- 
ferent. The essence, the very promise and potency of our 
young life, was wrapped up in them. How perfectly happy 
we think we must have been then, but this experience comes 
from our reading the consciousness of mature life into the inno- 
cence of childhood. Our childhood as we remember it was 
never an historic fact. So our Christianity, as tradition has 
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remembered it for us, is not literal fact but ideal truth. When 
we read into that religion of miracles and prophecies, not yet. 
conscious of itself, the best thought and constructive criticism 
of our own day, we obtain a worship of the sublimest kind. 
Prophecy and miracle become what they never were historically. 
Religious feeling is given a self-consciousness it never had. But 
hand in hand with that new interpretation of the past comes a 
new ideal with the image of heaven upon it. It is miracle, 
prophecy, mystic “oneness with God” all at once. It is self- 
consciousness itself lost in wonder, love and praise. 


‘* Thou hast done now with eyes for the actual 
Begin with the seers. . . . 
And yet a man can use but a man’s joy 
While he sees God’s. 

Prophecy become historic ceases to be prophecy, ceases to 
be ideal. The man who lives up to his ideal does not possess 
an ideal worth living up to. All bibles are books of examples. 
rather than rules, of principles rather than precepts. We 
must work out our own self-hood with fear and trembling. 
Ideas are of no value to us until they have become with us 
original. Prophecy puts reality entirely within, law puts it 
entirely without. The constant reaction of these upon each 
other produces the consciousness of the moral and religious self. 
Prophecy and air castle are nothing until realized. Law and 
deed are nothing until idealized, spiritualized. In the living, 
Christian spirit, law and prophecy, deeds and plannings, 
thoughts and prayers, are madeone. ‘This harmony must arise. 
through discord. The early traditions of all nations give an 
unconscious, “ameeboid ” unity of all the elements. The moral 
conflict has not yet risen. Law and prophecy give discord. 
The struggle between spiritual freedom and ritualistic right- 
eousness is very fierce. The highest entanglement of the 
drama of life is here reached. Lastly comes Christianity, the 
conscious unity, the after-calm, the solution of the storm and 
stress of life. The ideal of Christianity will have been reached 
when work shall be so pure in aim, and righteousness so full of 
doing, that “‘ work” and “ righteousness ” become synonymous. 
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The priest laid most stress upon time. He strove to realize 
the goal of eternity by making the customs of his present per- 
manent for all time. But the prophet went deeper. He said 
only the permanent can suffer change. The essence of reality 
is not changing earth-hull and garniture, but everlasting spirit. 
Eternity is not mere everlastingness, but volume and richness 
of spiritual life above and beyond the world-embracing garb of 
space and time. Our life here is but a shadow. We are as 
the grass of the field. All reality is infinite. The finite is 
only apparent reality. The goal of the prophet was to deny 
the finite, deny it as a condition for the apprehension of the 
infinite. But this was only a condition. The prophet denied 
the finite that he might elevate. He believed in the real as 
much as the priest. Though he saw through the illusions of 
the senses, he would no more dash his foot against a stone than 
would a disciple of Berkeley or Fichte. The prophet believed 
in the reality of the world of things, but infinitely more real to 
him was the Holy One of Israel. 

Yes, we will confess that we are dreaming, confess that the 
old Hebrew prophet and priest were not altogether as this pic- 
ture portrays them, but we have said what we wished, we have 
given, by illustration, the reasons why they inspire us, the rea- 
sons why we love them. We have tried to show that they are 
replete with religion, in spite of all that the ruthless critic may 
say or do. 

At any rate, whatever our theory of Old Testament interpre- 
tation, it is a marvelous coincidence that at the very time when 
as a language and a literature it must have fallen away by its 
own impracticability, there should arise a new signification, 
transforming it, at the very moment of martyrdom, from body 
to spirit, liberating it from local bonds and making it large 
enough to embrace the world. Just as conquered Greece still 
conquered Rome by her wisdom and her culture, and permeated 
her through and through with her philosophy, her science and 
her art; as Rome herself, finally vanquished by the hardy 
Teuton, yet conquered them through the mighty transforming 
power of her law and her church. So the Hebrew nation died 
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to rise to loftier heights and nobler deeds. Though conquered 
by the Roman she has herself conquered the whole world by 
the inspired thoughts of her poets and her prophets, her law- 
giver and her Christ. 

Upon the cross it was written in Hebrew, Greek, Latin. 
That same sacred three are joined in history, associated in our 
thought, moulded together in our profoundest scholars. Rome, 
Athens, Jerusalem, henceforth ye are poetry to all generations! 
From you come mantled shades of poets, prophets, statesmen, — 
reaching back into the remotest antiquity, and freely offering 
us instruction for the past, strength for the present, inspiration 
for the future. The Roman and national honor, the Greek 
and love of freedom, the Hebrew and the fear of God. Greek 
speculation, Hebrew reflection, Roman action. Greek art, 
Roman law, Hebrew life. Hebrew, Greek and Roman, the 
world ; “ Artist, teacher, taught.” 

‘* Artists are few, 
Teachers are thousands and the world is large. 
Artists are nearest God, into their souls 


He breathes his life and from them it comes 
In fair articulate forms to grace the world.” 


A. B. Curtis. 


General Review. 





A Prominent Actor in the American Revolution. 


NorTuHtnG is more true than is the saying that, to see men and events 
in their true light, we must not stand too near them. That it is not 
possible to write a just history of affairs while they are in progress, 
nor even immediately after their termination; but that the best and 
only accurate knowledge of significant and critical periods and of the 
motives and the work of prominent actors therein is possible only after 
the generation of active participants has passed away, and the deeds 


they performed and the literature which they created have been ex- 
amined by critical and unprejudiced minds. 
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A practical illustration of this statement is afforded in the history 
of our own country and particularly in that portion of it including the 
period immediately preceding the War for Independence, and the 
part contributed thereto by eminent patriots in the several colonies. 
The latest edition of Bancroft’s “‘ History of the United States;” the 
sixth and seventh volumes of “The Narrative and Critical History of 
America ;” the volumes of the “American Statesmen” series of 
biographies ; Mr. Frothingham’s “ Rise of the Republic ;” Mr. Fiske’s 
“ Critical Period of American History,” and “The American Revolu- 
tion,” are confessedly more accurate guides to correct information 
and a wise understanding of the times with which they have to do than 
are any earlier writings on the same acts and actors. To these must 
now be added Prof. Stillé’s “ Life and Times of John Dickinson,” 
one of the foremost but now least generally known promoters of the 
Revolution.’ 

Prof. Stillé’s work is not only valuable as a biography, but it is 
especially valuable and instructive in showing us the point of view 
occupied by the Middle States in regard to the redress of political 
grievahees, as it differed from that occupied by New England,—the 
conservatism of the one and the radicalism of the latter. British in- 
terferences in New England had from the first a tendency to injure 
the highly-valued Congregationalism of New England, and hence it 
was natural that opposition to the mother-country should have been 
largely incited by the clergy, who, ignorant of legal lore, based their 
arguments on abstractions, “ glittering generalities ” concerning “ the 
rights of man,” and “natural equity.” The Middle States, on the 
other hand, having no interference from abroad with their religious 
rights and privileges, found their counselors and guides in men trained 
in the knowledge of the law; such men, for example, as William Liv- 
ingston, John Jay and John Dickinson, “the little aristocracy of 
talents and letters,” as they were styled by John Adams. Mr. Dick- 
inson received his legal training in the Middle Temple in London. 
“England was then the only country in Europe in which the liberty 
of the subject was protected by the guarantees of fundamental law,” 
and Mr. Dickinson was therefore trained in the understanding of 
English statute and common law as interpreted by historical pre- 
cedent; a training which he brought to bear with great force on the 

1The Life and Times of John Dickinson, 1732-1808. Prepared at the Request 


of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. By Charles J. Stillé, LL.D. Phila- 
delphia. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1891. 8vo. pp. xi. 437. 
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questions arising from the attempts of the British parliament to im- 
pose taxes on the Colonies. A specimen of it is manifest in the reso- 
lutions introduced by him in the Stamp Act Congress representing 
nine Colonies, at New York, in October, 1765, in the third of which 
he affirmed, speaking for Pennsylvania; “That the sole Power and 
Authority to levy taxes upon the inhabitants of this Province, is vested 
in the Crown or its Representative, and in the Assembly for the time 
being, elected according to Law.” The people of the Province, have, 
he went on to say, “exercised and enjoyed and ought always to exer- 
cise and enjoy this exclusive right of levying taxes upon themselves ;” 
and his conclusion was that “therefore it is the indispensable duty of 
this House to the best of Sovereigns, whose truly paternal tenderness 
ever interests itself in the welfare of his subjects, to the Mother 
Country and to this Province, with all Loyalty, Respect and Zeal, by 
every prudent measure firmly to endeavour to procure a Repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and of the late Acts for the Restriction of American 
Commerce.” 

But the Stamp Act Congress was not a unit in its action.” Its de- 
bates were often violent, and its presiding officer was so wholly out of 
sympathy with any form of resistance that he refused to sign the 
report of its proceedings. Only six colonies out of nine were willing 
to voice their opinions in the spirit of the original draft as indicated 
above. The public agitation which followed a knowledge of what 
the Congress had done, soon, however, as is well known, led to the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, but the repeal was soon followed by an Act 
levying duties on paint, glass, tea, etc., which roused fresh opposition, 
and which manifested itself in the experiment of the effect of volun- 
tary non-importation agreements, to be signed in all the Colonies. 
Harmonious action was not to be expected, however, without a leader, 
for the masses and even some of the influential who were depended on 
for counsel and advice were doubtful and hesitating. 

In this emergency Mr. Dickinson came to the front, and in the 
columns of the Pennsylvania Chronicle for the 25th of December, 
1767, began the publication of what was afterwards known as the 
‘“‘Farmer’s Letters,” fourteen communications on the political situa- 
tion, which followed each other in quick succession, and were rapidly 
republished in other Colonies and even abroad, aid were translated 
into French. The language and tone of these letters were mild, but 
the arguments on the guaranteed rights of the Colonists were power- 
ful and the folly of parliament in its rash action was demonstrat ed to 
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general satisfaction and acceptance. As an immediate result of their 
publication the non-importation agreements which they recommended 
were more strictly enforced, and renewed petitions for the repeal of 
the acts levying duties were sent to the ministry. The firm but con- 


ciliatory policy which the Letters recommended was generally adopted ; 
already threatened armed resistance looking to independence ceased, 


and “the legislature of Massachusetts, at the very time that it was 
protesting against the acts of the ministry, did not hesitate to write to 


Lord Hillsborough, the Secretary for the Colonies in 1768, that they 


‘would not take independency if offered to them.’” Boston, at a 
town meeting held in March of that year, voted the thanks of the 
town to the author of the Letters, ‘“‘ wherein the rights of the American 
subjects are clearly stated and fully vindicated.” ‘To most Ameri- 
cans,” says Prof. Stillé, “the famous ‘ Farmer’s Letters’” “became, 
until the beginning of the war, a genuine political text-book, and their 
maxims were received with absolute confidence.” 

Parliament again took a backward step,—incited thereto by Lon- 
don merchants, who were losing colonial trade,—repealing the act 
which imposed duties on paper, glass and paint, but leaving in force 
that which levied a tax on tea, which was reduced to three-pence a 
pound. This change was made in the spring of 1770. The East 
India Company were offered a chance for free trade in tea to the 
colonies, and -in 1773 attempted it. Philadelphia first moved in re- 
solving to resist its landing, and its resolutions thereon were approved 
almost in the same words, by Boston. When the crisis came the 
Philadelphians allowed the captain of the ship containing the tea, till 
the next day after his arrival to take in what stores he might need 
for his return voyage, and then compelled him to leave their port. 
Boston, as is well known, destroyed the tea in the harbor. Parlia- 
ment at once, and with the approval of the English people, including 
many who had hitherto been the friends of the American cause, closed 
the port of Boston, declared the town in a state of rebellion and in- 
creased the military force stationed there. Immediately the Boston 
patriots discovered that they had precipitated war, and that what was 
now needed was more than the popular applause which had followed 
the destruction of the tea. Paul Revere was made the bearer of de- 
spatches to Philadelphia, which declared that ‘“ Boston was in no con- 
dition to make any oppositioa, and affirmed that their conduct in this 
crisis depended on that of Philadelphia.” Mr. Dickinson was ap- 
pealed to, and his aid was sought in voicing the sentiment of the city. 
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He was ready to express deep sympathy with them in the trouble in 
which they were involved, but he could not approve their violent and 
unjust measures; and the answer which went back to Boston was. 
sympathetic, kindly, but firm, avowing that compensation ought to be: 
made to the East India Company for the tea which had been destroyed ; 
advice which at this day seems the highest wisdom and based on mani- 
fest equity, but which was then scorned and derided, and the people 
of Philadelphia were in consequence denounced as “ pigeon-hearted 
wretches ” and “ puling pusilanimous cowards.” 

Especially was Mr. Dickinson made the victim of abuse. From 
being worshiped by the Bostonians, as the learned defender of the 
American cause, he was denounced as having betrayed and deserted. 
that cause. Singularly enough, Samuel Adams, perhaps the chief 
inciter to the acts of violence, alone understood and defended him.. 
With noble manliness he insisted: “ After all, the Farmer is right : 
at the present crisis submission or resistance would prove equally 
ruinous to the cause.” ‘ But,” says Mr. Stillé, “apparently he stood 
alone. Dickinson was dethroned from the conspicuous shrine he had 
occupied in the temple of the Sons of Liberty, and his name has been 
rescued from forgetfulness in that part of the country only by the 
bitter taunts which the recollection of his counsel to ‘ pay for the tea’ 
has forced the New England writers to cast upon hismemory.” Mean- 
while Mr. Dickinson’s zeal lost none of its ardor, but his mind was 
active in devising and executing plans suited to the emergency. He 
was at the head of the people of his own city and state in organizing 
resistance, should resistance by force of arms become necessary. 

As a response to new Acts of Parliament for the oppression of Bos- 
ton, there was a simultaneous movement on the part of the Eastern 
and Middle Colonies for a Congress for mutual advice and action, 
and none were more active than Mr. Dickinson in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for it and in having it represent, as far as possible, 
the sentiments of all the people. In the month of June, 1774, he 
presided over a public meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia who, to 
the number of eight thousand convened in the State-House yard. This 
meeting not only denounced the Boston Port Bill as unconstitutional, 
in excess, that is, of the power of parliament, but put Mr. Dickinson 
at the head of a Committee of Correspondence, instructed not only to 
correspond with like committees in other colonies, but also with simi- 
lar committees in each county of Pennsylvania, the later to send dele-- 
gates to a conference to be held in Philadelphia on the 15th of Juy. 
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At this Conference, three papers prepared by Mr. Dickinson were 
presented, indicating the course which the crisis demanded them to 
pursue. Unanimously adopted by the Conference, they are said by 
the historian Ramsey to have been the most “clear, precise and de- 
terminate of any which had been presented during the controversy.” 
They were, first, a series of resolutions setting forth the principles on 
which redress was claimed ; second, a code of instructions to the dele- 
gates to be chosen to the Congress; and third, a treatise or essay 
upon the Constitutional power of Great Britain to tax the colonies, 
and in illustration and defence of the principles and instructions of 
the other two. As in the “ Farmer’s Letters,” the resistance of the 
colonies was justified on the ground that the conduct of the ministry 
was a violation of English law and of the charters under which the 
colonies existed. The vindication of their rights was to be obtained, 
therefore, not by a denunciation of government, but by such appeals 
to the Crown and to the English people as should lead to a change in 
- the administration. And he anticipated that the influence of these 
sentiments would be as effective if the people were firm, patient and 
willing to wait, as they had been in the movements incited “in the 
Petition of Right of 1628, in the Declaration and the Act of Settle- 
ment of 1688, and in the revolt of the Netherlands against the illegal 
acts of the King of Spain.” 

There can be no doubt that these were the sentiments entertained 
by Americans generally up to the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, except by the leaders in New England. Mr. Stillé, in the 
fifth chapter of the work lying before us, shows how monstrous the 
suggestion of Independence would have seemed in all the colonies, in 
1774, and how strong the feeling was that the only way out of their 
trouble was to be found in the interference of the King in their be- 
half, and that in consequence of this feeling and to make it most 
speedily operative in securing this end, conciliation and not irritation 
must be accepted as the policy of the hour. On the assembling of the 
Congress, in Sept. 1774, the delegates from Massachusetts, who had 
come with an intense desire for Independence in their hearts, if not 
with the purpose of urging it for adoption, were warned by Mifflin 
and Rush, who were in close sympathy with them, that no wish for 
Independence must pass their lips, and that “if they talked of inde- 
pendence in the Congress they would destroy their influence.” The 
warning was heeded, and the policy of petition and remonstrance was 
so fully endorsed that Washington, in a letter written in October, was. 
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emboldened to say: “No such thing as independence is desired by 
any thinking man in North America.” The action of the Congress 
culminated in these four deliverances: “ A Declaration of Rights of 
the Colonies,” drawn up by John Jay; an “ Address to the People of 
the Colonies,” written by Richard Henry Lee; a “ Petition to the 
King,” and “ An Address to the People of Canada,” penned by Mr. 
Dickinson. These masterly expositions of our claims evince no timid- 
ity, but the most heroic straightforwardness and fearless assertion of 
the righteousness of their cause, claiming redress not as a favor but as 
a right, scorning the idea of submission and demanding the repeal of 
tyrannical legislation. They well deserve the tribute paid to them by 
Chatham: “ History, my Lords, has been my favorite study, and in 
the celebrated writings of antiquity I have often admired the patriot- 
ism of Greece and Rome; but I must declare and avow that in the 
master states of the world I know not the people nor the Senate who 
in such a complication of difficult circumstances can stand in prefer- 
ence to the Delegates of America assembled in General Congress at 
Philadelphia.” 

Unfortunately for the good effect expected from these famous 
papers, sympathy for Massachusetts led to the adoption,—not without 
strenuous opposition on the part of those who dreaded its influence,— 
of a resolution “That this Congress approve the opposition of the in- 
habitants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay to the execution of the 
late acts of Parliament, and if the same shall be attempted to be 
carried into execution by force, in such case all America ought to 
support them in their opposition.” Doubtless this vote largely neutral- 
ized the influence of the papers adopted by Congress, hardening the 
heart of the King against the colonies and causing serious question of 
the sincerity of professions of loyalty to the King on the part of those 
who also expressed their determination to aid those who were in arms 
against him. It was not a reconcilable inconsistency. 

War was precipitated by the King’s troops, at Lexington, and at 
once a military force was organized in Philadelphia, with Mr. Dick- 
inson as colonel, to repel any invasion which might be attempted in 
that direction. About the same time an effort was made, at the sug- 
gestion of Lord North, to have each Colony state its grievances in 
separate petitions, rather than in a common complaint by a Congress 
of all. Mr. Dickinson opposed it as a dishonorable desertion of those, 
who, having a common cause, had a right to unite in seeking redress. 
A second Congress convened in May. It seemed impossible to Mr. 
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Dickinson to believe that the King was united with his ministers in 
the oppressions which were then being inflicted on the colonies, and 
he therefore prepared and advocated what is called the ‘Second 
Petition to the King,” which was adopted by Congress in July, 1775: 
At the same time and consistent with his convictions that these oppres- 
sive measures were wholly the work of Parliament, which had no 
power over the Colonies, he prepared for Congress its famous “ Dec- 
laration of the causes of our taking up arms.” Six months later, his 
colleague, Mr. Wilson, came before Congress with the King’s speech 
in his hand, and complaining that the true state of feeling here had 
been misrepresented in England, moved that “ An address should be 
issued by Congress explaining that we had no design to set up as an 
independent nation.” The motion was adopted by a large majority, 
three of the Massachusetts delegation, viz., Messrs. Cushing, Paine, 
and Hancock, favoring it. 

Independence was, however, the not far distant goal, and Congress 
began to hasten towards it’ with rapid strides. ‘The Adamses favored 
it with great zeal, and as a step thereto, sought the overthrow of the 
Charter of Pennsylvania. On motion of John Adams, Congress passed 
a resolve, in May, 1776, “that it was absolutely irreconcilable with 
reason and good conscience for the people of these Colonies now 
to take oaths and affirmations necessary for the support of any gov- 
ernment under the Crown of Great Britain, and that it was necessary 
that the exercise of every kind of authority under the Crown should 
be totally suppressed. ‘This was not only revolutionary in the ex- 
treme, but it was also, considering the liberal provisions of the Charter 
of Pennsylvania, an intermeddling with things wholly outside the 
province of the Congress. It was admissable only on the vicious 
ground that the end—Independence—justified the means. That it 
was irritating there can be no question. Independence was now a 
foregone conclusion. “ After the rejection of the last petition to the 
king,” said Mr. Dickinson, some years later, “ not a syllable, to my 
recollection, was ever uttered in favor of a reconciliation with Great 
Britain.” 

But had the time fully come for it? In the estimation of John Jay, 
Robert Livingston, Robert Morris, John Dickinson and others, it had 
not. With Congress wrangling and disputing and disagreeing to the 
last moment on fundamental points; with no settled plan of govern- 
ment; no foreign allies; and a more or less divided people, Mr. 
Dickinson pled for delay and greater preparation. When the Decla- 
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ration of Independence was presented to the Congress he spoke against 
it. But having done this, he, by his absence from the hall when the 
vote was taken, made its adoption possible. That he overestimated 
the necessity for delay is possible, but holding to this conviction he 
could not be silent when the crisis came; and it is the judgment of 
the historian Hildreth that in his opposition to what his judgment 
thus condemned, he gave the “noblest proof of moral courage ever 
shown by a public man in the history of the country.” Robert Morris 
who also absented himself when the vote was taken, but afterwards 
signed the Declaration, did not hesitate to say, “that in his opinion it 
was an improper time, and that it [the Declaration] will neither pio- 
mote the interest nor redound to the honor of America, for it has 
caused division when we wanted union,” ete. 

The prolongation of the war; the inefficiency of Congress; its in-- 
ability to enforce its laws; its divisions and dilatoriness and broken 
promises, of which Washington often loudly complained; with the 
added fact that fully two-fifths of the peoplé, if not one-half of them, 
and according to some estimates, a majority, were opposed to Inde- 
pendence when the Declaration was made, and that during the war “ at 
least twenty-five thousand organized loyalist forces”? assisted the 
Royal troops, are sufficient assurance that Mr. Dickinson was not 
conjuring up imaginary dangers, nor wanting in the highest patriotism, 
when he counselled delay and more thorough preparation. But when 
the die was cast he accepted the result as one not to be ignored nor 
resisted, and although he knew that his course had subjected him to. 
suspicion and robbed him of position and influence, he at once drew 
his sword and marched with his troops to the defence of New York 
against the British; being, with the exception of McKean, of Dela- 
ware, the only member of Congress who took np arms in defence of 
the Declaration. “I had not been ten days in camp at Elizabethtown,” 
he said, many years after, “ when I was by my persecutors turned out 
of Congress. While I was exposing my person to every hazard, and 
lodging every night within half a mile of the enemy, the members of 
the Convention at Philadelphia, resting in quiet and safety, ignomini- 
ously voted me, as unworthy of my seat, out of the National Senate.” 
When, shortly after, the Convention, illegally, as he claimed, placed 
another officer over him in command of the Pennsylvania troops, he 
resented the insult and resigned his commission ; but even then he did 
not lose his interest in the struggle, for at the battle of Brandywine 
he fought as a private in the ranks. 

2 Narrative and Critical History of America. Vol. vii. p. 196. 
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Determined to withdraw from public life, Mr. Dickinson retired to 
his farm near Dover, Delaware, where he was at once called on by 
the people of that State,—and, singularly enough, by the same party 
in politics that had persecuted him in Pennsylvania,—to represent 
them in Congress; but although elected with great unanimity he de- 
clined service. Again, in 1779, he was chosen, and this time, greatly 
to the delight of former friends and foes, he did not decline to serve. 
It was probably the darkest hour in the struggle when he again stepped 
to the front. Mr. Stillé well describes the situation: “ A gloom black 
as Erebus had settled down upon the hearts of the patriots, eclipsing, 
if not extinguishing, all their joyful anticipations. The defeat on 
Long Island, the advance of the British army across New Jersey, the 
subsequent occupation of Philadelphia, although the dark picture was 
somewhat relieved by the brilliant affairs at Trenton and Princeton 
and by the surrender of Burgoyne’s army, showed unmistakably that, 
as in all wars, so especially in this, if success was in the end to be 
reached, the path which led to it was beset by many obstacles which, 
except to the eye of faith, appeared insurmountable. The consequence 
was that in the year 1779 to many there appeared no prospect of 
raising more men and more money, and that meant, of course, that 
the end was near. . . . No means had been taken to restore the 
currency, ruined by an unrestricted emission of paper money, except 
frantic and senseless appeals to the States to enforce the circulation of 
worthless paper as money. ‘There was no national money in any true 
sense, because Congress had no power of taxatiun, and the States re- 
fused or neglected to pay the quotas for which they had been assessed 
for the public service. There were no more men forthcoming to fill 
up the depleted ranks of the army, because each State retained in its 
own service the men it saw proper to enlist, so that at that time there 
were thirteen petty armies, and no Continental army which could be 
relied upon for effective service, because its numbers could not be kept 
up. Men who were most familiar with the condition of public affairs 
were sunk in despondency ; and even the serene Washington himself 
did not hesitate to say in his private correspondence that in his opinion 
‘ America was on the brink of destruction, and that her common in- 
terests, if a remedy were not soon to be applied, would moulder and 
sink into irretrievable ruin.’ All this was clear before men’s eyes, 
but to those who had the responsibility of governing at this critical 
time there were dangers impending, arising from a well-founded dis- 
trust of the French alliance, from which even our success in the war 
would not screen us.” 
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Mr. Dickinson represented Delaware in Congress and did valiant 
service for the country during the summer of 1779, after which he 
again retired to his farm, and some months later reluctantly took the 
office of President of the Supreme Executive Council of that State. 
This position was literally forced upon him by men of all parties, 
evincing in the most emphatic manner general confidence in his intel- 
ligence and patriotism. In 1782 political affairs in Pennsylvania 
were in an alarming condition, and he yielded to importunities to re- 
turn to that State and assist in bettering its condition. Elected Pres- 
ident of its Executive Council, he was immediately congratulated by 
the officers of the Continental army, and by one of his stoutest oppo- 
nents of former years, Dr. Benjamin Rush, and at once he inaugurated 
and carried forward substantial reforms. It was a time of violent 
assaults and calumnies on public men by all sorts of disaffected people. 
Washington was stigmatized by an eminent patriot of New England 
as “an old wooden head, who only knew enough to keep his mouth 
shut ;” by another as a “fool by nature exhibiting all the ostentation 
of an Eastern bashaw ;”’ by still another as a “misplaced Fabius ;”’ 
and was generally libelled by Thomas Paine and Peter Porcupine. 
Mr. Dickinson, of course, did not escape this disgraceful characteristic 
of his time. He was particularly attacked during the canvass by an 
anonymous writer who signed himself “ Valerius,” by whom he was 
accused of a variety of unpatriotic and politically dishonest theories 
and acts. ‘“ Who Valerius was,” says Mr. Stillé, “has never been 
distinctly known, and his identity has been, perhaps, as difficult to fix 
certainly as that of the author of the Letters of Junius.” The family 
tradition is, however, that it was General John Armstrong, a former 
law student of Mr. Dickinson, and previous to the election of his 
patron to the Presidency, secretary of the Council. Not until the 
canvass was ended, however, and Mr. Dickinson’s election was assured, 
did he pay any attention to these slanderous attacks. But when he 
did publish his “ Vindication” it utterly annihilated the influence of 
the calumnies. Mr. Dickinson’s unanimous re-election on two. suc- 
cessive occasions shows the thoroughness of his disposal of these 
aspersions. Yet unfortunately, most writers, and New Englanders 
especially, have drawn on the statements of “ Valerius” for their de- 
lineation of the opinions of Mr. Dickinson. 

With the conclusion of the war and the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of our Independence, the political situation became more diffi- 
cult and critical than it had ever been before. The Articles of Con- 
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federation were wholly unsuited to the emergency. They had but 
poorly served a quasi union necessitated by self-defence and to pro- 
vide for armed resistance. For meeting the necessarily changed con- 
ditions of peace they contained no provisions. And for a time it 
seemed impossible for anyone to suggest a change that would be ac- 
cepted to meet the emergency. At last, and not until January, 1786, 
the legislature of Virginia, alive to the fact that further drifting was 
ruinous, passed a resolution recommending a meeting of Commissioners 
from the several States, “to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States, to examine the relative trade and situation of said 
States, and to consider how far a uniform system in their commercial 
regulations may be necessary to their common interest and permanent 
harmony.” In pursuance with this recommendation Commissioners 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia 
met at Annapolis the following September. As Commissioners from 
all the States were reported to have been appointed by their legisla- 
tures, but only those named were represented, the meeting instructed 
its president, Mr. Dickinson, to make report of its doings to Congress. 
He did so in a letter from which we quote: “As the powers of the 
Commissioners suppose a delegation from all the States, those who are 
present did not consider it proper to proceed to business under such a 
defective representation. They think that the idea of extending the 
powers of the delegates to objects beyond commerce, as has been sug- 
gested by New Jersey, is a good one, and that it would be better to 
extend it to the whole matter of Federal government. They decline 
to state what the defects of the existing system are, but they express 
their unanimous conviction that an effort should be made for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second 
Monday in May next, to take into consideration the situation of the 
United States, and to devise such further provisions as shall appear 
necessary to render the Constitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the Union.” 

In February, 1787, this letter came before Congress, and its sug. 
gestions, with this modification presented by Massachusetts, were 
adopted: “That the Convention report to Congress and the State 
legislatures such alterations as they may deem adequate.” ‘Such is 
the genesis of the Convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States.” Of this Convention Mr. Dickinson was an active 
member, as a delegate from Delaware. Not to dwell on minor pro- 
visions of the Constitution drafted by him, we must not omit mention 
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of that which was most important. We give Mr. Stillé’s condensed 
statement: “‘The Convention, after refusing to agree to propositions 
that the Senate should be elected by the people in large separate dis- 
tricts, or that it should be appointed by the President out of nomina- 
tions made by the State legislatures, decided unanimously on the 7th 
of June, on§the motion of Mr. Dickinson, that the members of that 
body should be chosen, two for each State, by its legislature. Propor- 
tional representation was confined to the election of the members of 
the House of Representatives, and thus the great compromise was 
agreed to,—certainly one of the most original conceptions of the divi- 
sion of powers to be found in the Constitution, and the feature which 
above all others has, contrary to the general expectation, commended 
itself to the approval of all parties during our whole history.” For 
this great service to the people and especially to the smaller States, 
John Dickinson’s claim for gratitude is certainly not second to that 
of any of the great and noble men who composed that Convention. 

The Convention held all its sessions in private and no report of its 
doings was suffered to go into print. A proceeding which was un- 
fortunate in view of the fact that the Constitution must be ratified by 
all the States before it could go into operation. In several of its pro- 
visions it was a compromise of opposite opinions, the reasons for 
which it would have been well to have advised the people by the pub- 
lication of the debates. But in the absence of this, Hamilton and 
Madison in ‘‘ The Federalist,” and Mr. Dickinson in his essays signed 
«‘ Fabius,” explained the provisions of the Constitution and enforced 
the necessity of their ratification. ‘The value and influence of the 
former are well known. Of the latter it may suffice to give the opin- 
ion expressed by Washington: “The writer of the pieces signed 
Fabius, whoever he is, appears to be master of his subject ; he treats 
it with dignity, and at the same time expresses himself in such a man- 
ner as to render it intelligible to every capacity.” 

Having done his part in framing and in securing the adoption of 
the Constitution, Mr. Dickinson withdrew from public life, although 
importuned to become a Senator from Delaware. He was feeling the 
pressure of physical infirmities and he could not consent to take new 
cares and responsibilities. His interest, however, in the greatness 
and success of his country was unabated and he was often consulted 
by Jefferson on important measures. Though he had been a slave- 
holder, he advocated, in 1785, the gradual abolition of slavery in Del- 
aware, and later protested against the eatension of slavery to the 
Territories. 
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In private life Mr. Dickinson conformed to the highest standard 
of purity in morals, and appears to have been a model of zeal and 
faithfulness in the exemplary performance of all domestic and social 
duties. Happily married, his home was his delight and joy, and the 
place from which hospitality and unstinted charity were dispensed. 
Constantly interested in popular education, he was one of the munifi- 
cent founders of Dickinson College, which was named for him, and 
was in constant receipt of his benefactions. Nearly completing his 
seventy-eighth year he departed this life in 1808. 

Such was the man and such the work, whose record “The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania” seeks to present anew to the 
world by the issuing this Memoir, which will be followed by a full 
and complete edition of his political writings. The execution of their 
purpose will result, we cannot doubt, in bringing to honored public 
notice one of the most eminent Founders of the Republic. 


Coutemporary Literature. 





Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of the ks of Thought from Old Tes- 
tament to New Testament. By Crawford Howell Toy, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. xvii. 456. $3.00. 


This is a remarkable work both in respect to its subject and its 
style. Proposing an inquiry into the natural development of religious 
beliefs among the Jews from the time of the exile in Babylon until 
the writing of the New Testament books, it everywhere gives evidence 
of the perfect candor and the great erudition of the writer. A great 
mass of material has been examined and used in tracing this develop- 
ment to native and foreign influences, and particularly to the contact 
of the Jews with the Persians. The greatness and the wonderfulness 
of the religious history of Israel are recognized, but it is claimed that 
the genius of the Greek for beauty and the Roman for law are no less 
mysterious. Belief in supernatural intervention is noticed as distin- 
guishing other people as well as the Israelites, and that the accounts 
of it among the latter belong only to uncritical times. No particular 
argument is made against the historical character of such accounts, 
the negative being simply assumed. The German and Dutch criti- 
cisms are Prof. Toy’s criterion, and their results are relied on as 
demonstrable truths even in some instances,—as for example the 
negative criticism on the date and authorship of the Fourth Gospel in 
the second century, a hypothesis shown to be utterly in conflict with 
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known facts, by the late Dr. Ezra Abbott,—where it is but wild guess- 
ing. 

As an Introduction to the work the author devotes several pages to 
a consideration of the general laws of the advance from national to 
universal religions. The social basis of all religion, the general con- 
ditions of religious progress, and the actual historical fact of a tendency 
to drop what is merely local and to retain only that which satisfies the 
enlarged and cultured understanding, are ever operative causes in 
eliminating the merely ethnical peculiarities of the different manifes- 
tations of religious thought and effort. In what Prof. Toy selects as 
the three great universal religions, Buddhism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedism, he sees inward and outward conditions which clearly 
prophecy the ultimate victory of the religion of Jesus. 

Proceding to a discussion of the literary development and the canons 
of the Scripture collection, Prof. Toy shows remarkable ability in his 
grasp of the pith and point of the voluminous writings which furnish 
the material of his study and in stating them in brief and comprehen- 
sive terms, giving as before intimated, reference for full details to the 
works of Reuss, Kuenen, Stade, Weiss and Mayer. The chapters on 
Jewish doctrines and ethics are rich in material and in suggestions. 
The statement of hypostatic differences in the divine nature, the study 
of the “logos” idea, the Persian influence in the development of the 
figure of Satan, man’s origin, constitution, and nature, cover pages 
full of interesting discussion; while a comparison of the views of 
Jesus with those of the pre-exilian prophets, with regard to the re- 
moval of sin and the establishment of righteousness, show that there 
is no scripture ground for the common notion of the sacrificial nature 
of Christ’s death, nor of the imputation of his righteousness. The 
discussion of Eschatology is not so satisfactory. Certainly the asser- 
tion that “the Old Testament, except in Daniel persistently ignores 
the underworld as a motive for the present life” (p. 381) is not con- 
sistent with a subsequent assertion that “the idea of moral probation 
runs throughout the Hebrew Scriptures” (p. 412). Nor is it consis- 
tent with the statement that “the parables of the tares and of the 
net, and of the great assize (Matt. xiii. 25 ), affirm not a general resur- 
rection, but only the separation of the righteous and the wicked at 
the end of the age” (p. 394), to adduce this very passage from Matt. 
xxv, as showing that “ the fate of men is decided at once and forever. 
The present kingdom of God passes into the everlasting world of the 
future, and good and bad moral qualities, with their retributions, are 
permanently fixed without possibility of change” (p. 356) ; nor is 
it consistent to adduce the same chapter as describing “ a final general 
judgment” (p. 402), nor as among the evidences that ‘“ As to the 
duration of future punishment, the general doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament is that it is to be without end” (p. 407). It is true that the 
discourse recorded in Matt. xxiv, xxv, is in no sense Eschatological. 
And_ that being so it is absurd to refer to it as having any bearing 
whatever on the future life. 
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The closing chapter, on the relation of Jesus to Christianity, will be 
likely to attract general attention. Prof. Toy’s belief is that Paul 
preached a gospel which was in some respects antagonistic to that of 
Jesus ; and, which is more easily shown, that all branches of Christi- 
anity have been deeply influenced by human philosophies. Bat his 
conclusion is one in which all will agree, and in this agreement thus 
will no doubt stand closer together from this time on than they ever 
have in the past: “ But in all this freedom of movement the person 
of Jesus has maintained itself as the center of religious life. What- 
ever the particular construction of the theology, whether he be re- 
garded as substantially divine or as only an inspired man, whether 
his death or his life be most emphasized, whether Church or Bible be 
accepted as infallible guide, he is ever the leader and model of reli- 
gious experience.” 


The Expositor’s Bp. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., LL. 
D. Ne A. C. Armstrong & Son. Crown 8vo. $1.50 per vol. 
we = —— Epistles = St. James and St. Jude. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
x, 
The Book of Roa " By R. F. Horton, M. A. pp. viii, 418. 
The Book of Leviticus. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D. D. pp. viii, 566. 


The volumes of the Expositor’s Bible, several of which have already 
been noticed in the QUARTERLY, differ from ordinary commentaries 
in that their comments on the text with which they deal are put into 
sermon form. The three volumes whose titles are given above, well 
sustain the reputation made by those which preceded them, as inter- 
esting attempts to interpret the sacred word in this manner, in the 
hope of reaching a class of readers who are not interested in the ar- 
rangement of the common commentary. As this kind of work re- 
quires peculiar skill, the volumes are not uniformly excellent in homi- 
letic form, although all are skillful attempts to set forth the writers’ 
views in good English style of rhetoric. 

Rev Dr. Plummer is extremely conservative in his orthodoxy, and 
commits himself with understandable emphasis to a belief in the 
personality of the devil and to a defence of the value of the Book of 
Enoch as the source of Jude’s inspiration. The chapter on “The 
Catholic Epistles” and the chapters on the authenticity of the Epistles 
of James and Jude, are valuable in their terse statement, as in their 
admirable arrangement of the facts which defy all adverse and destruc- 
tive criticism. And as a whole the work may be pronounced careful 
and scholarly. 

Mr. Horton’s treatment of the Book of Proverbs is admirable. Al- 
though many have preceded him in criticism and exposition of the 
collection of aphorisms which bear this name, none have been more 
critical in analysis, nor more fruitful in illustrating and applying the 
warnings, invitations and duties with which these proverbs abound. 
His brief Introduction gives evidence that he has been a patient and 
thorough investigator, and a reliable teacher concerning the origin and 
compilation of the separate parts of the Book. ‘The main body of 
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Proverbs,” he says, “is the collection which begins at chapter x ‘The 
Proverbs of Solomon,’ and ends at xxii. 6.” Here the proverbs are all 
identical in form, each being expressed ina distich. Sois the general drift 
of their teaching quite uniform. They inculcate no very lofty type of 
morality, and the motives to which they appeal are mainly prudential. 
At xxii. 17 an appendix begins, reaching to xxiv. 22. The composi- 
tion has less literary excellence, and they indicate that they were 
written in a more degenerate time, gluttony and drunkenness being 
made the subjects of strong invective. In chapters xxv.—xxix., we 
have an entirely new collection. This claims to have been made in 
the literary circle at the court of Hezekiah, not far from two hundred 
and fifty years after the time of Solomon. They are the product of 
days of unhappiness and give many hints of troubled experiences. 
The three distinct passages,—chapters xxx., xxxi.,—are to be regarded 
as appendices, which scholars have generally regarded as the product 
of the exile, if not the post-exile, period. These distinct parts were 
at some favorable point in the history of Israel brought together and 
furnished by some, to us unknown author, with an introduction which 
forms the first nine chapters of the book; a portion which strikes a 
far higher note, appeals to nobler conceptions, and is couched in a 
much loftier style than the book itself. The preacher will find this a 
suggestive and helpful volume. 

_Dr. Kellogg’s work on Leviticus seems to us valuable in its histori- 
cal and descriptive parts, its illustrations of the principles involved in 
the law as binding on the Jews, to whom, alone, as seems evident on 
the face of it, they had authority and by whom they were to be ob- 
served. But to find in the slaughter of beasts types of the death of 
Christ by the hands of wicked men, seems to us wholly a work of 
imagination. He displays much ingenuity in his manipulation of 
these so-called types, but like all allegorizing interpretation, it is the 
work of mere fancy, which, having no rational limits, becomes only a 
vicious handling of the text. 


Socialism of Christ: or Attitude of Early Christians toward Modern Problems. 
By Austin Bierbower. Chicago. Chas. H Sergel & Co. 12mo. pp. 202. $1.00. 

Mr. Bierbower by reading into the words of Christ with regard to 
his Kingdom the general error which prevailed in Christ’s time that 
the Messiah was to be a political ruler, takes the ground that “Chris- 
tianity was at first largely political and socialistic and depended on 
this character for its propagation ;” and attempts elaborate defense 
of his assertion. Ignoring the New Testament definition of “the 
Kingdom of God,” that it is not concerned with questions of meat and 
drink but with those of personal righteousness and peace and joy, he 
assumes that the word Kingdom must always have a. political signifi- 
cance, and so utterly perverts the meaning of Christ's moral teachings 
into declarations of a purpose to set up monarchical authority, to make 
war on property, business and human laws in general; and as teach- 
ing “ apparently against even the honest paying of debts.” Our 
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Lord’s purification of the the Temple in order that proselytes and 
strangers might be allowed to worship in the only part of the building 
which it was lawful for them to enter, was, according to Mr. Bier- 
bower, wholly a socialistic act levelled against trade everywhere! 
Christ’s doctrine of the resurrection, as set forth in answer to the 
question of the Sadducees, is interpreted by Mr. Bierbower as refer- 
ing to his political kingdom on the earth, and as meaning, or as giving 
‘“‘the impression, whether intentional or not, that there would be no 
marriage in the new community or kingdom, but that the people would 
live in a sort of concubinage, or free love.” And,—wildest declaration ' 
of all,—he asserts that “There was also at one time an open fight 
between the followers of Christ and others; for it is said of Barabbas, 
who was released, instead of Christ, at the crucifixion, that he was 
one ‘who had had made insurrection with Jesus, and in the riot 
killed a person.’” The authority for this reckless statement is not 
given, but if it is intended as a quotation from the New Testament it 
is very wide of the truth. His assertion that it was only at the close 
of his earthly career that Jesus began to assert that his kingdom was 
spiritual and not political, is at variance with the whole record; and 
especially is the following declaration utterly false and worthless: 
“ He ”—Christ—" confessed that the revolution, or kingdom, which 
he was to usher in, was not as radical as they had conceived, or as 
He and His disciples had been contemplating.” If the New Testa- 
ment teaches anything it is, that first, last and always, Jesus sought 
only moral and spiritual ends. 


The Evidence of Christian Experience; Ely Lectures for 1890. By 
Lewis French Stearns, Professor of Christiau Theology in Bangor Theological 
— New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. Crown 8vo. pp. viii, 473. 


The purpose of this volume is to present an argument for Christi- 
anity especially adapted to Christianity as it exists to-day. In the 
first chapter a review is given of former defences of the Christian 
Religion and a survey of the changes which have taken place in the 
form and method of the evidences during the century now nearing its 
close. At present Christianity is regarded in three aspects: An ex- 
planation in whole or in part of the phenomena of life, presenting 
many perplexing problems; or, as a history, having its origin in the 
life and teachings of the Christ, as recorded in the New Testament, 
its chief impulse in the resurrection of Jesus and in the subsequent 
embodiment in the history of the church; or, finally, as a living and 
life-giving force in man and in society, an influence in moulding char- 
acter, both personal and social into such temper and form as harmon- 
izes it with the will and kingdom of God, thus reaching the highest 
and most beneficent ends possible to human souls. Philosophy and 
rational criticism have to do with the first two aspects. Experience 
is the test of the last. Does the soul witness to the being of God? 
Do the aspirations and hopes, the failures, even, of the human heart, 
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give any evidence that man, sometimes living in harmony with God 
and sometimes far away from Him, is a child of God? Is there an 
influence, a righteous impulse and power, not himself, and yet mani- 
fest in himself, appealing and working for man’s righteousness? Is 
what this power calls for—repentance or abandonment of sin, the 
perception of God—real or illusive? is there communion with this 
righteous working power as the living God, and help, purity and com- 
fort resulting from that communion? Do the institutions of Christi- 
anity, the ministry, the church, imperfect as they are, work out moral 
and social reforms? The things which good men prize,—education, 
moral purity, peace and fraternity,—are these in any way helped by 
our living the Christian life? or are all the best things possible to us 
and mee profitable to men, hindered rather than helped by Christi- 
anity ! 

These are the lines on which Prof. Stearus develops a sure and sat- 
isfying evidence concerning Christianity as a vital and inspiring force 
in the individual man, an uplifting and refining influence in society. 
The doing of what Jesus commands and requires is the sure evidence 
of the truth and authority of his message, a joyful assurance that his 
religion is from God. The lectures which make up this volume were 
addressed to theological students. They will be valuable to all who 
are set for the defence of the gospel, and their simple and clear style 
will make them profitable reading to all classes of thinking men and 
women. 


A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missio of the Church Missionary aa to ene. 
By his Sister, With Portrait and Map. anne 8 a ork. 
Armstrong & Son. 1890. 12mo. pp. vii, 488, 


This handsome volume is a sister’s monument of love to a self-sac- 
rificing brother, to his faith, heroism and fidelity as a Christian Mis- 
sionary in Central Africa. Henry M. Stanley declares that Mackay 
was “the best missionary since Livingstone ;” and says of him: “To 
see one man of this kind working day after day for twelve years 
bravely, and without a syllable of complaint or a moan amid the 
‘ wildernesses,’ and to hear him lead his little flock to show forth God’s 
loving kindness in the morning, and his faithfulness every night, is 
worth going a long journey for the moral courage and contentment 
that one derives from it.” In the Memoir before us Miss Mackay’s 
work is largely that of a compiler, the material being chiefly furnished 
by her brother’s letters and records. Beginning with an account of 
his boyhood and education in Scotland, and picturing in brief his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh and Berlin, the motive which led him to the mis- 
sionary field, and the varied experiences which followed, are given in 
detail, showing a brave and determined spirit, a constant conflict with 
obstacles and great peril of life. He crossed the track of Stanley, 
and found much to admire and to profit by in the influence which the 
great traveller exerted. His visit was, he says, ‘the dawn of a new 
era in the annals of the court of Uganda. The people themselves 
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date from Stanley’s day the commencement of leniency and law in 
place of the previous reign of bloodshed and terror. . . . Where- 
ever I find myself on Stanley’s track, in Uganda, Ugogo, or even 
Ukerewe itself, I find his treatment of the natives has invariably been 
such as to win from them the highest respect for the face of a white 
man.” Mr. Mackay fell a victim to malarial fever, but the fruit of 
his fourteen years’ uninterrupted labors remains, and others, entering 
into his labors, will harvest and enjoy it. 


Looking Forward for Young Men, their Interest and Success. By Rev. George 
a eaver, D. D. New York. Fowler & Wells Co. 1891. ee. pp. 218. 


More than forty years ago Dr.. Weaver, just entered on his work 
in the ministry, gave a special series of sermons to the Young, which 
were published by Fowler & Wells, with the title of Hopes and Helps 
for the Young. Subsequently they became the publishers of other 
books by the same author, addressed also to Young Men and Young 
Women; and now, having retained unflagging interest in this impor- 
tant portion of human society, he has again especially addressed them 
from the pulpit and his enterprising publishers have put the lectures 
into the handsome book which lies before us. A good idea of the 
' nature, scope and purpose of the book may be had by a glance at the 
table of contents: The Young Man and his Patrimony ; his Friends ; 
his Needed Friends and how to Get Them; his Business; Business 
and Something More; his Politics; his Money; his Time; his 
Habits ; his Pleasures; his Ambitions; his Reading; his Hopes ; his 
Home; his Religion. Under these heads something may be said of 
every phase of the young man’s life, the motives by which he should 
be actuated, the possibilities which open before him, and the various 
sources of his prosperity, advancement and happiness. And Dr. 
‘Weaver has said the needed words with great earnestness, in felicitous 
style and from a heart which has been trained and enriched by expe- 
rience, but which he has never suffered to grow old, but has always 
kept in sympathetic touch with impressionable youth. His work for 
them and his interest in them has never been perfunctory, but hearty 
and vital, and has enabled him to keep them always near him, ready 
and glad to listen to his wise counsels. By the aid of his pen he has 
brought himself near to hundreds whom he could not reach with his 
voice, and in this his latest message, he has prepared a richer feast 
than ever before. We wish it were in the hand of every young man 
in the land. Our Book Commission will, of course, add it to their 
list of books most valuable to the young, and we hope that it may 
speedily find its way to those whom it will be sosure to benefit. The 
publishers have put it in good print, on clear white paper and in ap- 
‘propriate binding. 

Sociology. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn eee 
Association. Boston. James H. West. 1890. Crown 8vo. pp. x, 403. $2.00. 


This is a companion to the volume on “ Evolution” issued last year, 
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and has to do, as its title indicates, with the science:of social evolu- 
tion. The table of contents gives a general idea of the scope of the: 
volume, besides informing us who have contributed its contents: The: 
Scope and Principles of the Evolution Philosophy, Dr. Lewis G.. 
Janes; The Relativity of Knowledge, Dr. Robert G. Eccles ; Primi- 
tive Man, Z. Sidney Sampson; Growth of the Marriage Relation, C. 
Staniland Wake; Evolution of the State, John A. Taylor; Evolution 
of Law, Prof. Rufus Sheldon; Evolution of Medical Science, Dr. 
Robert G. Eccles; Evolution of Arms and Armor, Rev.. John C: 
Kimball; Evolution of the Mechanic Arts, James A. Skilton ; Evolu- 
tion of the Wages System, Prof. George Gunton; Education as a. 
Factor in Civilization, Miss Caroline B. LeRow; Evolution and Social 
Reform: 1. The Theologica) Method, Rev. John W. Chadwick; 2. 
The Socialistic Method, William Potts; 3. The Anarchistic Method, 
Hugh O. Pentecost; 4. The Scientific Method, Daniel Greenleaf’ 
Thompson; Asa Gray, Mrs. Mary Treat; Edward Livingston You- 
mans, Prof. John Fiske. Prefixed to each lecture is a list of books 
for collateral reading, availing himself of which the reader may be 
able to get at what is best in the treatment of the special theme se- 
curing his interest. The facts in this new science are many, varied, 
and to no great extent as yet classified. The tendency to select those 
which come first to hand seems manifest in most lectures on the sub- 
‘ject, and in consequence, not a little of the popular discourse on the 
subject seems to us to be superficial and not logically arranged. In 
the volume before us the best papers are the last two. Mrs. Treat. 
has a generous and just appreciation of the place of the late Professor: 
Gray in his special field of study, as has Mr. Fiske of Dr. Youmans, 
in his interesting statements concerning his place and work. Both: 
papers set forth with affectionate fidelity the contributions made to- 
science by these its eminent apostles. 


Good Company Series. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard. 12mo.. 50 cents:per: 
0. 


" No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. By Cora Linn Daniels. pp. 299. 
No. 8. If She Will She Will. By Mary A. Denison. Pp. 351. 
ae 9. Which Wins? A Story of Social Conditions.. By Mary H..Ford.. pp. 
In “Sardia” we have a strong, bold, original story, worked up 
with great skill, and written in a peculiarly powerful and fascinating 
style. Its characters have marked personality, and its plot is ingen- 
ious, bringing wonderfully good and bad passions into play and fur- 
nishing many and strange surprises. It is the author’s. first book 
adventure, although she has contributed much, in an anonymous way;. 
using a nom de plume, to periodicals. Cultivated in mind, rich in 
fancy, with a style well-nigh perfect, her future as a popular writer 
is assured. Her next book will be heartily welcomed. ‘ 
“Tf She Will,” by the Author of “ That Husband of Mine,” “That 
Wife of Mine,” etc., well sustains her reputation so long and firmly 
established for the production of interesting and wholesome fiction 


co 
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It is a clever story, with a well developed plot, and will charm the 
reader, securing his interest from the beginning. 

“Which Wins?” is a cleverly told story illustrating some of the 
saddest features of Social Life, and particularly as showing how greed 
for wealth destroys friendship and honor and transforms, by degrada- 
tion, the-noblest attributes of human nature. The volume is dedicated 
to the “ Farmer’s Alliance,” and its author’s sympathies are with the 
theories and aims of this organization. 


Jerome Leaster of Roderick, Leaster & Co. By Lillian Sommers. Author of 
‘‘ For Her Daily Bread,” ete., ete. With Tehacmanioan by Jules Guerin. Chicago. 
Charles H. Sergel & Co. 1890. 12mo. pp. 376. 


A good story illustrating the lasting influence of early religious 
bias, the proselyting spirit of the Roman Catholic Priesthood and the 
mischief wrought by its interference with the privacy and comfort of 
home. The characters are well drawn, several of the scenes are pre- 
sented with dramatic force, and some of the characters illustrate the 
loveliest Christian traits. Pauline, Leaster’s only daughter, is a spirit 
of rare loveliness, cut off all too soon in her earthly career, but not 
until she had made many sad hearts happy and provided for the per- 
petual continuance of her mission of love and mercy. The mechani- 
cal make-up of the book, its typography and paper are of the best. 
The illustrations are nothing to brag of. The volume appears as 
number one of “ Sergel’s Illustrated Library,” to be issued bi-monthly, 
at $5.00 per year. 


For School and College. Five-Minute Declamations. Second Part. Selected’ 
ae anne by Walter K. Fobes. Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp- 
Vv; cents. 


This excellent collection is made up of new and interesting material. 
Very few of the old names which used to figure in such collections, 
are to be found here. In their stead we have the more modern ora- 
tors and the themes of more recent, some of them of present, import- 
ance. We notice, as we glance at the table of contents, selections 
from Cleveland, Curtis, Depew, Evarts, Blaine, Grady, Hoar, Gen. 
Sherman, Higginson and others who have spoken on recent issues. 
A few of the old names, as Everett, Winthrop, Sumner, Webster, 
remain. The selections are brief, having been brought in the compass 
of a five minutes’ delivery, and are therefore just the thing for use in 
School and in College. 


American Religious Leaders Series. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 16mos. $1.25 per vol. 

Francis Wayland. By James O, eee Dean and Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Princeton College. PR. vii, 29 


Charles Grandison Finney. By G. Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D., Professor 
in Oberlin Theological Seminary, Ohio. pp. vi, 329. 

Although Dr. Wayland is most widely known as an educator, and 
particularly for his work as President of Brown University, yet as he 
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was a man of eminent piety and a preacher of great power, his place 
in this series of “ Biographies of Religious Leaders,” is as appropriate 
as was that of Dr. Wilbur Fisk. Dean Murray, his biographer, a 
favorite pupil of Dr. Wayland’s, has rare advantages for the work 
assigned to him and what he has produced abundantly justifies his 
apointment. Dr. Wayland was, in a large sense, a phenomenal man, 
such as the world often waits long to see. His early advantages were 
limited rather than poor, and he came slowly to the ripeness of his 
majestic personality ; yet from the first his progress was such as to 
warrant predictions of the probability of a more than ordinary career. 

Dr. Wayland early chose the profession of medicine as his life- 
work, had fitted himself for it and had entered on the practice, when, 
becoming a member of the Baptist Church, he turned his attention to 
the ministry and was fitted therefor at Andover, the late Prof. Moses 
Stuart being his favorite instructor. Subsequently he was for four 
years tutor at Union College, Schenectady, his Alma Mater. His 
first settlement as pastor was in Boston. After five years’ service 
there he returned to Union College as Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
but had hardly begun his work when he was called to the Presidency 
of Brown University, a position which he filled with marked ability 
and success for twenty-nine years. “It was,” says Mr. Murray, “a 
critical period in the history of the institution. It had declined in 
numbers. The requirements for admission has become very lax. 
‘There were internal dissensions in the. Faculty. The discipline of 
the students was of the looser sort. Old and evil customs needed 
uprooting. ‘A barrel of ale was always kept on tap in the cellar, to 
which all under-graduates had free access.’ In fact, the reputation 
of Brown University in its own community seems to have been at a 
low ebb. It was evident that reform was needed; reform and also 
expansion and elevation of the course of studies. His first endeavor 
was for reform in discipline.” Spirituous liquors were abolished from 
the college premises; full power and authority for discipline was 
vested in the Faculty ; a general oversight of the students’ rooms was 
established. The principle laid down by Dr. Arnold became the 
motto of Dr. Wayland: “It is not necessary that this should be a 
school of three hundred or one hundred or of fifty boys; but it is 
necessary that it should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” Follow- 
ing these improvements he proposed changes in the course of study, 
introducing many features of the elective system and attaching great 
importance to the highest possible qualifications of teachers. His 
influence was also felt outside the college, and he entered heartily 
into the promotion of the interests of the city and the State. As an 
author he was critical and fearless. and his Moral Science, Political 
Economy, and Intellectual Philosophy, still have rank and value among 
specialists in these fields of thought. 

In Professor Wright’s life of Charles Grandison Finney, for many 
years a noted revivalist, in the days when the terrors of the law were 
painted in the most lurid and alarming colors, we have an interesting 
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volume. Something of _a scoffer in his youth, Mr. Finney was a 
rising lawyer when, at twenty-nine years of age, purchasing a Bible 
as a book of legal reference, he became by its perusal, convicted of 
his sins and suddenly converted to the Christian faith. Very soon 
after this he began to preach, and wonderful success followed his 
labors in northern, central and western New York. Rumors of his 
work and of the disorder and uproar which accompanied his meetings 
having reached New England, such divines as Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
President Humphrey of Amherst College, Asahel Nettleton and others, 
became very much alarmed for the good name of the Christian cause, 
and after some agitation of the matter by correspondence, called a 
Convention at New Lebanon, N. Y., for conference on the subject, 
and if possible, to put a stop to what had been reported to them as 
fanatical and dangerous measures. Mr. Finney attended, and in all, 
counting both his friends and his opposers, sixteen ministers were 
present. The opposers confessed that exaggerated reports had been 
sent them; and they found Mr. Finney willing to concede much of 
what they proposed concerning the conduct of revivals. Dr. Beecher 
is reported to have said before the conference ended: “ Finney, I 
know your plan, and you know I do; you mean to come to Connecti- 
cut and carry a streak of fire to Boston. But if you attempt it, as 
the Lord liveth, I'll meet you at the State line, and call out all tlie 
artillerymen, and fight every inch of the way to Boston, and then I'll 
fight you there.” Four years after, Dr. Beecher headed an invitation 
to have Finney come to Boston. “This was brought about,” says 
Prof. Wright, “it seems, by a chance meeting between Finney and 
Catherine Beecher. Some one had written to Finney about his com- 
ing to Boston, but upon his meeting with Miss Beecher, Finney said : 
‘ Your father vowed solemnly at the New Lebanon Convention he would 
fight me if I came to Boston, and I shall never go there until he asks 
me.’ ‘So,’ as Beecher says, ‘we wrote and invited him, and he came, 
August, 1831, and he did very well.’” 

In 1835 Mr. Finney removed to Oberlin, Ohio, to become Professor 
of Theology in what afterwards became Oberlin College. The condi- 
tion on which he accepted the professorship was: that youth of color 
should be received as students. In 1851 he became President of the 
College, and his connection with it lasted forty years. He was a 
fearless advocate of the abolition of slavery, of temperance and other 
reforms, and his influence on the thousands who were for longer or 
shorter terms under his teaching during these two score years, was of 
great moral and political advantage to the country and especially to 
its western portion. Mr. Wright has devoted considerable space to 
the unfolding of Mr. Finney’s philosophy and theology; and the per- 
sonal portraiture which he gives is an attractive one. But we venture 
the opinion that Finney the revivalist will be remembered long after 
much else concerning him is forgotten. 


The New England Magazine for April, May and June, 1891. 
Evidently the motto of the publishers of this excellent Monthly is 
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“Excelsior,” as each succeeding number is an improvement on its 
predecessors. The illustrations are equal to the best and far superior 
to the average, while the text is varied, interesting and instructive. 
In the April number there are five illustrated papers, viz., The “ United 
States Patent System ;” “ Canadian Art and Artists ;” “Later History 
- of Electricity ;’ “Hopedale and its Founder ;” ‘“ A Step-Mother 
elect.” We have been greatly interested in the well-written account 
of the late Rev. Adin Ballou, and the founding and failure of his fa- 
mous communistic experiment. The Hopedale Community lived 
longer than any similar attempt, either in Europe or America, but 
the acquisition of property and prosperity let in the spirit of avarice, 
and the old, old story of Dives and Lazarus was repeated over again 
Mr. Ballou’s explanation is very pitiful: ‘It was simply a moral 
failure. Doubtless we all fell far short of our high professions, and 
became weary in well-doing. Certainly, too many of us did.” The 
leading illustrated paper in the May number is on “ Walt Whitman 
at Date,” describing his literary habits, his manner of life and his 
surroundings. ‘ Lovejoy—Hero and Martyr,” is also an illustrated 
article, and contains valuable information in regard to the difficulties 
which before the war beset the agitation of the slave question. ‘The 
Oldest House in Washington ” is a very interesting description of the 
Van Ness Mansion, at the foot of Seventeenth street. ‘The Loyal- 
ists” is also an instructive description of the numbers, influence and 
fate of those Americans who antagonized the Revolutionary war for 
Independence. There are seventeen articles in the June number, se- 
lected with reference to meeting a great diversity of taste in Maga- 
zine readers, all the varieties being exceptionally good. The four 
illustrated articles, on: “Wagner and Tannhauser in Paris, 1861 ;” 
** Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber ;” “ Early Days of the First Tele- 
graph Line;” “The City of Lynn,” are alone worth the price of a 
whole year’s subscription. 


The Continuous Index. N.S. Vol.1. No.6. April, 1891. Cambridge, Mass. 
W. M. Griswold. $2.00 per year. 


A Discriptive List of Novels and Tales dealing with American City Life, in- 
cluding some works descriptive of Country Life omitted from previous list. 
Compiled by W. M. Griswold, A. B. Cambridge, 1891. 8vo.v. p. 50 cents. 


The Continuous Index gathers up the titles and writers of articles 
in some fifty Magazines and other periodicals, and brings them to- 
gether in small compass and convenient for reference. ‘To one who 
would know where the best papers on articles of special interest in 
the fields of science, philosophy, theology, letters, can be found, it 
invaluable, the price bringing it in reach of all readers of periodical 
literature. 

The Descriptive List is what its title indicates, a brief showing of 
the style, plot and literary value of Novels and Tales dealing with 
American City and Country life. These descriptions are selected 
from first-class reviews and criticisms, and are valuable to the readers 
of this large class of fiction. 
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The End of the World and the General Judgment, as foretold in Matthew xxiv- 
xxv. ByRev.T.H.Tabor. Chicago. Manford’s Magazine. 1891. 16mo. pp. 59. 
Mr. Tabor here makes a lucid, and as it seems to us, an unanswer- 
able statement of the Universalist interpretation of this portion of the 
New Testament; an interpretation that has already been adopted by 
eminent divines and writers in the Protestant sects generally. One 
of the latest and most notable instances of such adoption being given 
by the Rev. Edmund B. Fairfield, D. D., LL. D., in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, for January, 1891. Mr. Tabor’s divisions of his subject and 
his method of explaining each portion, reinforcing his own criticism 
by quoting the endorsement of able Biblical critics, leave nothing to 
be desired. His pamphlet is capable of doing great good, and to this 
end may it have extensive circulation and careful reading: . 


A Review of Professor Briggs’s Inaugural Address. By Sixtus. New York. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 1891. 8vo. pp. 45. 25 cents. 


We glean from a perusal of this Review, which is meant to be 
caustic, and is written in a very bitter spirit, that in the opinion of 
the reviewer Prof. Briggs is antagonistic to scholastic theology, and 
is inclined to put a large measure of humanitarian feeling into his re- 
ligious opinions. What Calvinism loses, therefore, in the defection 
of such a champion, Christianity and Humanity gain, and so the de- 
‘sirable balance more than compensates for the turmoil which Prof. 
Briggs’s utterances have made in the Presbyterian councils. 


Who Wrote the Bible? A book for the People. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 16mo. pp. 381. $1.25. 


This is a timely book. It puts into plain English, easily under- 
stood by all readers, the latest results of the so-called “‘ Higher Criti- 
-cism ” in regard to the authorship, age, authority and value of the 
several books which collectively we call the Bible. Dr. Gladden is 
especially happy in the use of homely illustrations, by means of which 
he brings to the easy reach of all a comprehension of the methods by 
which the critics have reached their conclusions as to the date of 
‘Scripture books and particular parts of them. He is convinced that 
the Pentateuch is a composite work, covering a wide range of time in 
‘its construction, but that some of it is as old as the time of Moses, and 
was probably written by him. The doctrines of verbal inspiration 
and infallibility are, as he clearly shows, untenable ; but he conclusive- 
ly contends that the value of the Bible is neither weakened nor dis- 
turbed by the repudiation of these unscriptural dogmas. Neither 
with regard to the Old Testament nor the New does Dr. Gladden ac- 
-ecept the conclusions of the more radical critics. He fully and frankly 
tells us what facts the critical studies have established, and shows us 
that from these facts we are not shut up to wholly destructive conclu- 
sions. There is a great deal of suggestiveness in his declaration that 
‘while the severest criticism applied to other ancient writings brings 
their composition nearer our own times, the latest and most thorough 
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criticism of the books of the New Testament takes them nearer the 
times of their alleged authors. The Bible still stands as containing a 
record of the life and teachings of Jesus, the Christ, God’s most com- 
plete revelation of Himself to the world. 

Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. Edited by George R. Crooks, 


1 
. D., and John F, Hurst, D. D. Vol. IV. Christian Archeology. By Charles. 
W. Bennett, D.D. New York. Hunt & Eaton. 1889. 8vo. pp. xvi, 558.. 


$3.00 

This is the first American work on this large and deeply interesting: 
subject. A comprehensive outline of its scope is given thus in the 
Introduction: “Christian Archeology should be limited to the syste-. 
matic study of the art, constitution, government, discipline, worship, 
rites and life of the early Christian Church. 

“Tt can be conveniently examined under the following fourfold 
division : 

“a, The Archeology of Christian art. 

“This examines Christian thought, life, doctrines and institutions. 
as they are found crystalized and expressed in monuments; monu- 
mental evidence being here used in distinction from documentary. It: 
therefore includes the examination of the geography and chronology 
of Christian art monuments; the influences exerted upon Christian 
art by Judaism and heathenism; the symbolism of Christian art; 
the history and monuments of Christian painting and mosaics, of 
Christian sculpture, architecture, music and pbetry. It carefully 
studies the Christian burial monuments, also Christian inscriptions, 
coins, medals, seals, rings, diptychs and furniture. A scientific treat-. 
ment presupposes a correct estimate of monumental evidence, which 
is the result of a thorough knowledge of the autoptics, criticism and. 
hermeneutics of Christian art monuments. 

“6. Archeology of the constitution and government of the Chris-- 
tian Church. 

“This includes, 1. The examination of the fundamental idea of 
the Christian Church as revealed in the New Testament Scriptures. 
2. The Church in its organized form. 3. The offices and officers of 
the Church ; the superior, including the bishops, presbyters and dea- 
cons, and the inferior, including the sub-deacons, deaconesses, cate- 
chists, acolytes, exorcists, ete. The government by councils, synods, 
ete. 4. The Church discipline, which examines the conditions and 
methods of admission into the Church; the duties of the individual 
members to the organic body; the nature and extent of penalties, 
ete. 

“¢. Archeology of Christian worship and rites. 

“This embraces, 1. The means of public religious education and 
edification, including prayer, singing, reading of the Scriptures, preach- 
ing, etc. ; in which all might participate. 2. The sacraments, their 
nature, number, efficacy, candidates, ministrants, mode and place of 
celebration. 3. The sacred times and seasons, as Sabbath, Easter,. 


Christmas, Quadragesima, etc. 
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“qd. Archeology of Christian life. 

“ This considers, 1. The Christian family, its basis and significance. 
2. The opinion of the Church respecting the marriage relation, the 
treatment of slavery, household religion, etc. 3. The relation of 
Christians to business ; what vocations were lawful, what forbidden. 
4, The relation of the Christian Church to charities ; the care for the 
poor; the existence of orphanages, hospitals. ete. 5. The social and 
literary position of the early church. 6. The care for the dead,. 
Christian burial, prayers for the dead, etc.” 

The period of antiquity embraced in these Archzolog-.cal studies is 
the first seven centuries of our era. The field is therefore an exten-- 
sive one and the material is ample for accurate study. A very impor-- 
tant portion of the study is derived from the catacombs, the early 
burial places of the Christians, which, cut in soft rock, the ceilings 
and subterranean passages leading thereto and surrounding being 
painted and frescoed, preserve the expressions of Christian thought. 
of those who excavated and used them. Dr. Bennett has made ample 
use of what these furnish, as he has also wrought diligently in all the 
fields open to him in his wide and varied studies. Numerous illus-- 
trations adorn his pages, adding greatly to their value. No student 
of Christian Antiquities can afford to be without this volume. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. VIII. The Church. By Rev. Henry W. 
Rugg, D. D.. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1891. 16mo. pp. 91. 25 
cents, 


The publication of No. VII. in this valuable series is anticipated 
by the Manual before us, a very timely handbook on a subject always 
of great importance to all Christian believers, and now specially perti- 
nent to Universalists whose interest in the Church organization and in 
Church life was never more active than it is at present. Without 
claiming a peculiarly set form for early Church organization, Dr. Rugg 
believes in the divine appointment of this Christian Institution ; shows. 
what it has been in the past as the conservator of the truth and a spir- 
itual help to man, and places its history on a scriptural and rational 
basis. Seeing in it an instrument of present spiritual help and bless- 
ing he gives a lucid explanation of its function, the value of its ordi-- 
nances and the obligation which it imposes on Christian believers ;. 
and noticing the common objections to it, makes an impressive appeal 
to old and young to take membership therein as alike a privilege and 
a duty. The headings of the eleven chapters give a good idea of the 
contents and their arrangement: “ Antecedents of the Church ; Mean-- 
ing and Uses of the term ‘Church’; the Church in the Apostolic 
Period ; Place and Functions of the Church; Ordinances of the: 
Church; Pre-requisites for Membership; Objections against the 
Church and Ordinances ; Privileges of Church Membership ; Obliga-. 
tions of Church Members; What is your duty? Personal Infiuence- 
and Service.” Dr. Rugg has a clear and attractive style and his 
Manual will profit all who read it. Young ministers should familiar- 
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ize themselves with its facts and arguments, and our Young People’s 
Societies would do well to adopt it as a text-book and heed its exhor- 
tations. 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Second Series. Translated into ee with a ones and Explanatory Notes 
under the Editorial supervision of i Soba , LL. D., and Henry Wace, 
D. D., in connection with a number of aes Sthelaes of Europe and America. 
Vol. II. Socrates, Sozomenus: Church Histories. New York. The Christian 
Literature Company. 1890. Royal 8vo. pp. xxv, 454. $3.00. 


Next to Eusebius, whose History formed the preceding volume of 
this series, the Church Histories of Socrates and Sozomenus, are the’ 
oldest extant. Socrates was born about A. D. 379, in Constantinople, 
where he always remained a resident. Being trained as a pleader 
and advocate, which profession he practiced for a time, there was 
bestowed on him the cognomen of Scholasticus. He was a warm 
defender of Origen against Methodius, Eustathius and others who 
attempted to belittle the great Alexandrian, and was a broad and 
catholic thinker. His history is avowedly a continuation of, that of 
Eusebius, and he begins, accordingly, with the accession of Constan- 
tine (306 A. D.), and stops with 439, covering a period of 133 years. 
Geographically his work is limited to the East, the western branch of 
the church being mentioned only incidentally or as it enters into rela- 
tions with the eastern. It covers *the reign of seven Emperors, and 
includes the Councils of Niczea, Constantinople, the first and second of 
Ephesus and that of Chalcedon. Socrates was eminently critical and 
just, having heard and read with great discrimination, and had an eye 
single to accuracy and impartiality. It is an invaluable collection of 
facts and documents. 

Salaminius Hermias Sozamen was from Southern Palestine, and 
his father was originally a pagan. The son was born somewhere 
between the years 370 and 380, and his education was directed by 
the monks. His History is designed to be a demonstration of Chris- 
tianity as from God, and it covers the period from A. D. 323 to A. 
D. 439, a period of 117 years, some portion of the time covered by 
Socrates. Biography is one of the chief constituents of his history, 
and he is fair in his mention of those whose views he antagonizes. 
He is modesfn his estimate of his own abilities, and writes, not for 
the learned but for the instruction of ordinary Christians. He has 
been accused of plagiarizing Socrates, but Professor Hartranft in his 
excellent Introduction to the history, shows that Sozomen has many 
new outlines and abstracts, independent sources of biography, and in 
quite marked respects portions of his work are unique and entirely 
out of the leading-strings of any human master. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Litera- 
ture ” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
Latest Discoveries in the Tigro-EHuphrates Valley. 


When those who are now in middle life, and those who have 
passed that period, read in their youth the passage, “ And it 
came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found 
a plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt there ” (Gen. 
xi. 2), how little they knew or suspected in regard to the vast 
and momentous history substantially contained in those few 
words! No small part of the discoveries made in the Valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates in the last thirty years, particularly 
the last fifteen years, yet more particularly the last five years, 
have rendered their chiefest service in the wealth of details, 
actually filling the equivalent of octavos, which they have evolved 
from that passage. Whatever the Higher Criticism, the legiti- 
mate outcome of which cannot be too gratefully welcomed, may 
disclose in regard to the origins of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, their compilation and historic verity, the researches made 
in the last decade in the Lower Valley through which run the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris,—the “land of Shinar,’—have 
securely anchored Gen. xi. 2 as genuine history: at this date 
it is the bed-rock on which the entire fabric of human history 
rests ! 

At the threshold we pause in regret that we cannot command 
the words with which fully or fitly to express the amazing char- 
acter of the information which, alike in its suddenness, fulness 
and graphic delineations, has literally flashed from the monu- 
ments and cylinder-tablets but just unearthed “in the land of 
Shinar,”—in the technicalities of the later historians, first, 
Shumir (name of the territory in the South touching the Per- 
sian Gulf, Accad being the territory just to the North, as far 
as the “Alluvial Line,” a few miles above Babylon, the 
section usually called Shumir-Accad) ; then Chaldea; and last 
Babylonia. Ten years ago we had little beyond the vague 
generalities given by Herodotus and Berosus, to the effect that 
the ancient Chaldeans were pioneers in astronomy, and a few 
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rudiments of cognate studies, with some knowledge of the con- 
structive arts. To-day, our knowledge, going back from forty 
to fifty centuries before the Christian Era, includes more par- 
ticulars of the industrial, social, domestic, political and artistic 
life of the primitive people of the Lower. Valley than we can 
claim to possess of the English people in the epoch covered by 
the Wars of the Roses. Whoever comes to the subject as a 
fresh study need have no fear that his expectations are too high. 
After his imagination has done its best in this regard, surprise 
and often astonishment will await him at every step. 

Of course a history which so strangely takes us into a past. 
that was remote even at the time of the building of the pyra- 
mids, and which puts us into possession of varied and number. 
less particulars in the ways, manners and personal characteris- 
tics of an ancient civilized community, can but commend itself 
as of extreme intrinsic value and interest: in the comparison 
the pages of the most exquisitely wrought romance seem com- 
mon-place. But the supreme importance is extrinsic: the dis- 
covery throws a new and often a very clear light upon the pages 
of the Old Testament, and this at an epoch when those Scriptures 
are undergoing a critical examination such as never before 
has been bestowed on any literature. The intensest adjectives. 
are feeble in any attempt to estimate the service which Biblical 
criticism is at this period receiving from these startling revela- 
tions made by the monuments and cuneiform writings for the 
first time brought to the knowledge of the modern world, by 
the excavations made in the Mesopotamian Valley, particularly 
in the region near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates 
not far from the Persian Gulf. A few particulars by way of 
samples, will, in a later connection, be instructive as they must, 
to those coming freshly to the subject, be weirdly surprising. 
But our preliminary task will be that of summarizing the salient 
features of the latest discoveries in the Valley, and to this task 
a yet other preliminary statement is needful. 

At the outset of any attempt to get just conceptions of the 
strange history which the cuneiform writings have preserved, 
it is of supreme importance that we get “ clear ideas” in regard 
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to the social characteristics of the early inhabitants of Tigro- 
Euphrates Valley. The Chaldeans and Babylonians in part, 
and the Assyrians wholly, were of the same family as the 
Hebrews,—a crucial fact in considering the relations of the peo- 
ple of the Valley with those whose story is told in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. In physical characteristics and personal 
appearance and language the Assyrians were almost kith and 
kin with the Jews, and hence the annals of each often throw 
a clear and steady light upon the annals of the other. A brief 
word then in statement of the specialties of race seems to be 
needful as a clue to the significance of the subject which, in 
very general terms, we shall attempt to unfold. 

A generation ago every school-boy was familiar with the race 
distinctions of the Red—including the Indians of North and South 
America; the Yellow—including specially the people of China 
and Japan ; the Black—including peoples slightly dark passing by 
almost imperceptible stages into the almost absolutely black 
inhabitants of Central Africa; and the White—including 
among many the Caucasiaus, the Greeks and Romans, and those 
of the Celtic and Saxon tribes or nations. Possibly with some 
injustice to the Chinese and Japanese, the race which, by an 
extremely elastic use of the word is called the White, includes 
the only peoples who have a history, or who have made great 
achievements in the arts of civilization. However this may be, 
it is only with the so-called Whites that in this article we have 
any concern. 

The White race divides into four great families with whom 
our present concern is very great. They are as follows, given 
in the order of their importance and beginning with the lowest 
in the scale: 

1. The Turanian,—generally believed to be the primitive 
people, having their “ hive” in Northern and Central Asia. 

2. The Hamitic,—placed next to the lowest, yet credited 
with giving the initial movement in the arts of civilization,— 
they were pioneers in civilization. 

3. The Semitic,—specially including the Hebrews and 
Assyrians, and making the principal element in the Babylonian 
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nation, their two great trophies being the Monotheism of the 
later Jews and the barbaric splendor of Nineveh and adjacent 
cities. 

4, The Aryan,—formerly called the Japhetic, then Aryan, 
but, as including the highest races of Europe and Asia, often 
called Indo-European. 

About thirty years ago Canon Rawlinson gave a new trans- 
lation of Herodotus, the work being accompanied by notes and 
appendices by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son. The notes and appendices made the bulk of the new 
work, and they established beyond the probability of subsequent 
modification, the order of empire in the Mesopotami:n Valley : 
empire began near the Persian Gulf, moved up the Valley to 
Babylonia, then going farther to the outskirts of Armenia 
became Assyrian, and then receded down the Valley and became 
Later Babylonia with Babylon for its capital and Nebuchad- 
nezzar as its great monarch. In other regards however there 
have been great changes, particularly wrought in the last ten, 
even five years, by amazing discoveries in the mounds or buried 
cities not far from where the Euphrates and Tigris mingle their 
waters, in the marsh lands not distant from the Gulf. 

Those not§¥somewhat carefully informed in regard to racial 
peculiarities, who in such names as Turanian and Semitic see 
nothing but wurds, can form no appreciative conception of the 
significance of the early Chaldean civilization. Of what help 
is it to know that our own and the English civilization is made 
of Saxon, Angle and Danish elements, with a coloring from the 
Roman epoch, unless we have some intelligent apprehension of 
the peculiarities recognized by each term? We are all so famil- 
iar with the line that separates the Saxon from the American 
Indian, that we see at a glance how important it is that we 
keep the Indian annals apart from the annals of the Europeans 
who conquered them. It is however supposable that a student 
of American history, pursuing his researches three or four thous- 
and years from the present period,may mix, or at least not formally 
discriminate, what pertains to the mound-builders, the Indians 
and the European invaders: failing to do this he will get no 
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truly historic conception of American history. In fact, the 
Turanian and the Semitic were as sharply distinguished as are 
the mound-builders from the English and French who settled 
New England and Canada: probably their respective epochs are 
as widely separated by chronology as were the European settlers 
on this continent from the unknown peoples who long before © 
established a civilization in what we now call the Great West 
and Central America. When therefore we read, “As they 
journeyed from the Fast,” and “ found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and dwelt there,”—a statement including three distinct 
features,—a nomadic people, becoming settled, and giving the 
direction of their journey,—it is of the greatest importance that 
we learn, if we can do so, not only who but what those visitors 
“from the East” were. If they were of the Semite family, 
the record means one thing and starts history with a Semitic 
identity ; if they were Turanians, history begins with a trend 
and quality wholly dissimilar. The statement grows distinct 
when we add that the Finns and Tartars of to-day are of Tura- 
nian blood; while the Arabs and the Hebrews were of Semitic 
origin. How sharply we distinguish between the Greeks who 
were the flower and fruitage of the Aryan tree, from the people 
whose history makes the bulk of the Old Testament. It is 
only by considerable industry in the study of recent interpre- 
tations of the early Chaldean monuments and writings that we 
can take in the profound significance of the racial element in 
the early civilization. 

Just here the explorations of the last decade have added 
immensely to our possible knowledge of the Tigro-Euphrates 
annals and of their bearing upon the Ucriptures of the Old 
Testament. Twenty or even fifteen years ago, the popular lec- 
turer was accustomed to say that while the earliest career of 
men on earth is past finding out, the career that is really known 
—that is, the history—begins with Menes king at Memphis in 
Lower Egypt, somewhere about three thousand years before the 
Christian era. From this point it starts almost due East and 
finds, as a first fact, a Semitic kingdom, near the place where 
the waters of the Euphrates and Tigris unite, in the lower sec- 
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tion of the Mesopotamian Valley, the date being say twenty- 
one or twenty-two hundred years before Christ. At about that 
period, ofcourse a little earlier, members of the Semitic family 
“came from the East,” and established an empire in “ Shinar ” 
-—a comprehensive name forthe Lower Valley. Recent discovery 
has shown, not that there is any mistake in regard to the iden- 
tity of the Egyptian Menes, or the period of his supremacy, or 
in regard to a Chaldean kingdom about B. C. 2200, but that 
the related chronology is wholly at fault, and that the Semites 
did not “come from the East.” The first settlers in the Lower 
Valley were Turanians, who must have come from the East, 
for their “hive” was in the mountain region East and North 
of the Tigris. And the date of their coming is moved immensely 
into the past—certainly four thousand years before our Era: 
probably five thousand years: possibly yet more remote! These 
Turanians,—of the four families of the so-called White, unmis- 
takably the lowest in the intellectual scale,—it has been proved 
not only began the first civilization in Chaldea, but began it 
well: they introduced irrigation in the culture of the soil, and 
built houses in which to dwell, and developed the rudiments of 
science ; and in various directions their ideas, their religion— 
an extremely crude fetichism—and their politics are constitu- 
ents in every subsequent civilization. 

The Semites, a much more gifted people, did not begin Chal- 
dean or ancient civilization, but they did possess the land, con- 
quered and absorbed the primitive Turanians, and even accepted, 
though greatly to modify and exalt, their religious ideas and 
formularies. And what particularly concerns us in the purpose 
of this paper, they made the empire Semitic at a much earlier 
date than the period hitherto assigned for their erroneously 
supposed erecting of empire in the Valley. Semitic Chaldea 
begins with Sargon—a name that subsequently reappears in 
Oriental history—and his son, Naram-Sin, not later than B. C. 
3750,—a year considerably antedating the epoch of Menes in 
Egypt. 

We have been cautious in saying that Sargon and Naram- 
Sin “made the empire Semitic.” This must not however be 
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construed as implying that the people became Semitic at that 
epoch. The Accads—a later name for the Chaldean Turani- 
ans—had long previous to the advent of the great Sargon, 
borne a relation to the Semites quite analogous to that borne 
by the Saxons in England to their Norman conquerors, in the 
regard that the two races were gradually and at last almost 
wholly mixed. Probably for at least a thousand years nomadic 
Semites, from the West and South, made unwelcome visits to 
the “plain of Shinar” during the supremacy of the Turanian 
Accads. The same as at a much later period in Europe, one 
race of barbarians would crowd upon another, either to drive 
out, or mix with, the people invaded, so the Semite of the West 
and South, possibly also from the North, made raids upon, 
remained in, and at last mastered and appropriated the Accad 
empire. Doubtless there were alternations of success and defeat, 
of getting possession and of being dispossessed, for a period 
exceeding a thousand years, when Sargon proved a Semitic 
William the Conquerer: and his empire was in turn destined 
to rude shocks, and at last to conquest from another invading 
conquerer from the East, who made Babylon his capital, and 
turned the province of Chaldea into the much larger one of 
Babylonia, his uncouth name being Khammaragas the Kosszan. 
When the first William took possession of the English throne, 
he had for the constituents of his people, Angles, Saxons and 
Danes, with a Norman aristocracy. When the Assyrians got 
control of the Tigro-Euphrates Valley, they were the “ aristoc- 
racy,” but the racial constituents of the vast empire of the sec- 
ond Tiglath-Pileser and also of the Sennacherib who “ caged 
Hezekiah as an eagle” on Mount Zion, were Accad or Tura- 
nian as the lower stratum; upon this the Semitic; and upon 
this the Kossean. The Chaldean department was a composite 
of these ingredients, but Assyria was pure Semitic: a later 
outcome was another composite, with the Assyrian for a “ con- 
stituent,” when the greatest king of the Valley history; Nebu- 
chadnezzar, reigned in the great Babylon which, as he proudly 
and pompously said, “ he had builded.” 

In this article we have purposely refrained from references 
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and foot notes, for it “ goes without the saying,” that our author- 
ities are the later explorers in the Mesopotamian Valley and 
the latest school of interpreters. We are simply aiming to 
formulate, and put in smallest space, facts within easy reach of 
any one who will devote a few weeks to “Assyriology” as brought. 
down to date. There are two persons however who should be 
named, and to whom great tribute is due, for to them far more 
than to Layard, Botta, or Sayce, are we indebted for the know- 
ledge so recently disclosed: Asshur-bani-pal, King of Assyria, 
B. C. 668-626, and Nabonidos, the last King of Babylon, B. 
C. 555-5389. 

Sennacherib, his son Esarhaddon, and the latter’s son Asshur- 
bani-pal, make the * Bourbon Family ” of Assyria. The first 
named and also his son are Napoleonic in the splendor of their 
conquests, and up to Cyrus the Persian have no rivals outside 
of Egypt. But the last named is well styled the Grande 
Monarque, though in him the epithet grand has a just mean- 
ing, which cannot be said in reference to Louis XIV. He, as 
also the Babylonian Nabonidos nearly a century later, fortu- 
nately for the ancient literature, had a passion for archeology. 
The Assyrian rivalled all his predecessors in the splendor of 
his palaces, one of which was the archetype of the British 
Museum. It was his palace, at Koyunjik,—the modern name of 
a ward of old Nineveh,—that contained the library which the 
noble and enterprising King had gathered from the temples of 
the Lower Valley, which library, in of course a shattered con- 
dition, has now a fitting, even sequential place, in London’s 
great Museum. The piecing together and making coherent 
the broken and defaced tablets, and the interpretation of the 
text, is a very recent achievement; and now every zealous 
Assyriologist blesses the ancient “ man of letters,” the Semitic 
Asshur-bani-pal, for the strange and copious light shed upon the 
annals of the early time. 

Nabonidos, another industrious and discriminating “ man of 
letters,” had, in the words of A. H. Sayce, “ antiquarian tastes, 
and busied himself not only with the restoration of the old 
temples of his country, but also with the disinterment of the 
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memorial cylinders which the builders and restorers had buried 
beneath their foundations. . . . With true antiquariar 
zeal, Nabonidos continued the search, and did not desist, until, 
like the Dean and Chapter of some modern cathedral, he 
lighted upon ‘the foundation stone’ of Naram-Sin himself.” 
It has been the astounding good fortune of recent explorers to 
discover the Nabonidos collection. Along with these conquests 
have been found grammars, keys, glossaries, and everything 
needful to make the tablets intelligible to the experts in cunei- 
form writing. These are the artesian wells which have within 
the period of less than ten years, fertilized the Oriental plain, 
so that we almost literally have a new Chaldea, a new Babylo- 
nia, a new Assyria. 

In his day, Asshur-bani-pal may have been thought an effemi- 
nate pleasure seeker, in lazy contrast with his all conquering 
father and grandfather; and Nabonidos, under whom the 
empire of Babylonia fell, was doubtless thought trivial 
indeed as a successor of the magnificent Nebuchadnezzar. It. 
is our happiness to live in an age that puts upon the old mon-. 
archs very different estimates. All honor to the scholarly 
Asshur-bani-pal! Not less honor to the monarch who happened 
to be on the Babylonian throne when the Persian Cyrus so. 
peremptorily and with finality disturbed his peace! 

We have incidentally noted the great help which the latest: 
discoveries have rendered in the new and often brilliant light. 
they throw upon the Hebrew history, and upon its accompani-. 
ment, and even upon its remote, even extremely remote, ante- 
cedents, and it is a special purpose of this article at least to in- 
dicate, if we cannot describe, in what regards: of course, the 
bulk of the particulars pertain to the Assyrian period and that. 
of later Babylonia, yet there are facts, particularly as regards 
the chronology, going back to a very distant past. It is in re- 
gard to this “help” that we must attempt a few statements. 

The particulars of fresh discoveries are however so numerous. 
and so varied, running often into very minute details, that we 
find it no easy task to indicate by specimens their special char- 
acter: it is like giving samples of logarithms. We will how- 
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ever, in terms extremely bald, make a few summaries, enough 
to justify the strong terms we have used in regard to the amaz- 
ing character of the new history so strangely and suddenly 
evoked. 

1. First of all the worthlessness, worse than this, the mis- 
leading nature, of what is called the Upshur chronology, are 
seen to be even grotesque. Placed as it is in the margin of 
the Old Testament it has accidentally but without right ac- 
quired somewhat of the sacredness which has been accorded to 
the text itself. Years ago, Milman, in his History of the Jews, 
vehemently protested against its further reprint. From the 
days of Saul it is indeed practically accurate ; but that part of 
it which pertains to the Patriarchal period is quite conjectural, 
and for the epochs preceding the patriarchs, its days may well 
be expanded into months, for aught we know to the contrary 
into years! It is now thought even cautiously conservative to 
date the first known fact of the Turanian civilization in Chal- 
dea not a year later than B. C. 5000; and how long it took for 
Turanian nomads to develop into Turanian citizens is beyond 
conjecture; a thousand years as a minimum seems a moderate 
estimate. Prof. Sayce tells in ever graphic terms his struggle 
with prepossession to set wholly aside the “ starveling chronol- 
ogy.” 

2. In special reference to the later history, that of Assyria, 
a notable help is in the fact that many of the inscriptions fill 
out what the Biblical writers barely hint or incompletely state. 
In the conflicts between Assyria and Judah and Israel, the 
Assyrian monarchs give in much detail the events which favored 
their movements, passing by whatever was adverse. But, not 
doubting that the Kings of Judah and Israel possessed the 
same “human nature,” it may be said that the writing of his- 
tory was not their vocation : they recorded only what was deemed 
essential to make intelligible the ethical and spiritual unfold- 
ing of the Hebrew mission,—in fact the historical matter of 
the Old Testament is but an incident, and it is often abrupt 
and incomplete. Now what the one party passes in silence the 
other often gives in much detail: each may be said to perfect 
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whatris lacking in the other. It is startling to note how one 
record will “dove-tail” into the other. We might give numer- 
ous examples but one will suffice. 

In§ the year B. C. 701, Sennacherib, King of Assyria,— 
whose name is of frequent occurrence in the Bible, and who 
was the most determined of all the Oriental monarchs in his 
wars against Judah, with the exception of Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon, a century later,—made his most desperate effort in an 
attempt to capture Jerusalem. Hezekiah, at the time King of 
Judah, also made his “most desperate effort” to defend his 
capital against the dreadful invader. The Assyrian, with his 
powerful army, had no difficulty in conquering “ walled cities ” 
of Judah?and the outposts of Jerusalem. What in these days 
we should call an “ official report ” of the campaign, inscribed 
onfclay tablets by Sennacherib, gives in great detail, and in 
most flowery rhetoric, the particulars, all in the terms of extrav- 
agant boasting. But when it comes to the “objective point,— 
that of the capture of Jerusalem and King Hezekiah,—his 
words as deciphered by Mr. George Smith, are as follows: 
“Himself [Hezekiah], like a bird in a cage, inside Jerusalem, 
his royal city, J shut up :” a very pompous style for covering 
his defeat, for the main purpose of his campaign was not that 
of “shutting up,” but the getting possession of the “cage ” 
and of the “ bird ” in it. 

Hezekiah’s statement, however, giving substantially the same 
particulars, has a different accent: “Thus the Lord saved 
Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem from the hand of 
Sennacherib the King of Assyria” (2 Chronicles xxxii. 22). 
In plain Saxon, tersely put, Sennacherib’s report is: “I kept 
Hezekiah within his capital,”—the very thing however which he 
did not wish to do; while Hezekiah’s report is: “ I kept Senna- 
cherib out of my capital:” the very thing he did mean to do. 

But the two reports, each perfecting what is lacking in the 
other, give in ample and graphic detail all the essential facts 
in the most serious attack Jerusalem ever suffered prior to the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar and Titus. 

3. The cuneiform literature, in copious details, throws a 
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brilliant light on the relations of Judah and Israel to the con- 
temporary nations, particularly the Great Power of the North 
—first Assyria, then Babylon, pre-eminently in the reign of 
the greatest of the Oriental monarchs, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the Great Power of the South—Egypt. As dominant nations, 
what we should now call the Great Powers,—Assyria or its suc- 
cessor, Later Babylonia, and Egypt,—stood in mutual fear. Either 
was too strong to make the other safe. Asin the modern 
epoch, England and France have been “ natural enemies,” the 
history of each being in no small degree a chronic endeavor to 
weaken the other, so Egypt stood in constant dread of an 
invasion from the Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
while Assyria or Babylonia was constantly providing against 
an unfriendly call from the monarchs of the Nile. 

The smaller states between the dominant two—Judah, Israel, 
Damascus, Moab, Samaria—had with reason most to fear from 
the region of the Euphrates, and hence they were continually 
making combinations or temporary confederacies for mutual 
protection, and the habit was to summon the leadership of the 
Egyptian rulers; while, for the same reason, the latter were 
but too willing to avail themselves of the opportunity to weaken, 
perhaps to destroy, the great enemy of the North. It is thus 
seen that in the modern Statesmanship which is perpetually 
shaping “ the balance of power,” history is but repeating itself. 
But at the particular period—during the reigns of Josiah and 
Zedekiah and the kings coming between—there was no Ramses 
II. on the Egyptian throne. The dynasty which that mighty 
name represents had been succeeded by feeble rulers, and these 
often usurpers having no strong hold upon the patriotic sym- 
pathies of the Egyptian people. Almost uniformly the prom- 
ised support from the land of the pyramids was made to the 
ear only to be broken to the hope, the outcome being a special 
vengeance upon Judah and other minor kingdoms as a punish- 
ment for revolt, and for evoking the special danger from the 
South ; and when an Assyrian or Babylonian monarch inflicted 
special vengeance, it meant little less than destruction: the 
famous Babylonian Captivity is a case in point. 
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Here comes in a charming bit of metaphor. Because reeds 
grew in abundance along the Nile Valley, Egypt was called 
‘the reed,” and because of the unreliability of its promises it 
was a “bruised reed.” And so Rab-shakech, an Assyrian gen- 
eral, taunted Hezekiah : ‘“ Now, behold, thou trustest upon the 
staff of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which if a man 
lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it: so is Pharaoh king 
of Egypt unto all that trust on him” (2 Kings xviii. 21). 

Now all that we here summarize is by statement and impli- 
cation unmistakably given in the Scripture records. But the 
cuneiform writings greatly swell the details, bringing the whole 
history into strong and impressive relief ; and further they are 
given from opposite, often hostile, standing-points, the com- 
bined outcome being that the epoch which is described has a 
much profounder and more impressive meaning and importance. 

4, An incidental of what we have here outlined has so 
strange an interest that it merits a distinct statement. If from 
the recital of the facts as given in the Scriptures, we do not get 
an exactly new view of the prophetic office, we yet get a know- 
ledge of this in lines so deep and clear that the office rises 
immensely in our estimate and reverence. 

The office of the prophet, as we have all correctly learned, 
was sacred. It was one of his duties to deal firmly in rebuking 
both ruler and ruled, when by either wickedness or misjudg- 
ment they put the nation in peril. And this they often did, 
even at great personal risk, crying aloud and sparing not even 
though the heavens fell. What we specially learn from the 
recent discoveries are the political conditions under which 
they exercised their functions, and the Statesmanlike foresight 
which was part of their spiritual vision. 

The special characteristic of the greater prophets, by great 
pre-eminence Isaiah and Jeremiah, was a conservative prudence. 
They never joined in any “On to Richmond” cry. When a 
Judean king flattered himself that he could throw off the tyranny 
‘of the Assyrian masters in their exactions of tribute, the pro- 
phet knew to the contrary, and he vehemently exhorted, even 
commanded, submission and patience; the wisdomof which 
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counsel the king was destined to learn by severe experience. 
Isaiah, according to tradition, was sawn asunder by the vile 
Manasseh, because of the prophet’s courageous fidelity in rebuk- 
ing him for his wicked course. And certainly Jeremiah—in 
fierce invective—warned the Judean kings not to incur the 
enmity of the great Nebuchadnezzar. The ill-fated and obsti- 
nate Zedekiah resented the free speech of the daring prophet, 
persecuting him with great cruelty, to learn however in a. 
wretched captivity, even the Babylonian Captivity, that the “con- 
servatism ” of the prophet was far wiser than his own reckless- 
ness in incurring the wrath of the all powerful king of Babylon. 
‘The cuneiform literature, recently interpreted, throws a weird 
light over the political prudence and conservative patriotism of 
the prophet. Isaiah and Jeremiah have in recent years become 
practically new books. | 

5. Again, we are habitually explaining certain passages of 
the Bible, which to Saxon ears have a startling character, by 
describing them as “ Hebraisms,”——as Oriental rhetoric. 
Jesus coming to the earth in clouds of the sky, his sitting on 
a throne, his summoning all nations before him, the banishment 
from the presence of the Lord with everlasting destruction, the 
earth melting with fervent heat, the heavens rolling together 
as a scroll, and kindred passages, we call “ Orientalisms.” 
Whatever the literal meaning the verbal form is extremely 
figurative. And Scriptures such as we have cited, we have said 
did not make upon the Hebrew ear and mind the impression 
which they naturally make upon the less poetical understand- 
ings of people of a Western and modern civilization. So far 
from cherishing a fear that we make too much of the figurative 
in Oriental literature, we have said, and we fully believe, that 
the probabilities are that we make too little. 

The Assyrian tablets in particular confirm us in this judg- 
ment. The Hebrews and Assyrians, as we have noted, were 
both of the same race—Semitic—and spoke but different dia- 
lects of the same generic language. In their literary forms 
they were very similar, carrying the poetical or figurative ele- 
ment to what seems to us of a colder blood very great extremes. 
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Religious hymns preserved upon clay tablets differ from the 
Hebrew Psalms mainly in their subject-matter: in the style 
either at once suggests the other. 

One very important particular must for this connection suffice, 
in which the tablets give a new and very dissimilar meaning 
from what we have been accustomed to put upon certain Old 
Testament phrases. Every Assyrian monarch piously,—per- 
haps we should say impiously,—attributes all his important 
public acts to his chief god, and at times to minor deities. If 
he makes war or peace, saves or destroys, conquers and slays, 
he affirms that he does so “ by command of Asshur.” This 
was a bold Orientalism. It was not untruthful for the reason 
that it deceived nobojly, nor was it meant to deceive. On the 
Assyrian mind it did not so much as evoke the image of a literal 
fact. Now the bearing of this literary custom upon the many 
passages in which Hebrew warriors claimed that they did this 
or that, often things of bad morality and of extreme cruelty, 
“by command of the Lord,” is at once seen. It summarily 
eliminates from the Old Testament records things that have 
been serious “ difficulties” even to pious and unhesitating be- 
lievers ; and a favorite argument of the irreverent sceptic is at 
once broken. The “examples by way of illustration” are 
numerous—they constantly occur in the proclamations and 
“official reports” of the Tiglath-Pilesers, the Sennacheribs, 
and the Esarhaddons. 

6. Of the several facts, real or imaginary, upon which one 
school of critics bases the theory that the Hebrew Law and 
Ritual must be assigned to a period as late as the Babylonian 
Exile, the one which has been relied upon with special confi- 
dence, is to the purport that in the earlier period the literary 
attainments of the Hebrews were unequal to the task of fram- 
ing so elaborate a system. Prior to the time of Samuel the 
Hebrews were—it is affirmed—absolutely ignorant of letters. 
It is now put beyond question that long prior to that period 
the Chaldeans of the Lower Valley were distinctively a literary 
people. The tablets show not only that they “knew how to 
write,” but that they had reached a high degree of excellence 
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in the art of writing. They had their schools and canons of 
rhetoric, and their scholarship was far from being the luxury 
of a coterie. It is also made certain, that the peoples sur- 
rounding the Hebrews, the Arabs particularly, were even ac- 
complished in the forms and charms of literature. The pre- 
sumption certainly is strong that the alleged Hebrew barbar- 
ism of the early time—except as shown in its wars—is but an 
assumption. The ancestors of Solomon and his associates 
must at least have had the “native faculty”: how could 
faculty fail to catch a quickening from the intellectual fires 
blazing all around it? It is not least among the contributions 
which the Chaldean tablets have made to recent knowledge, 
that they force scholars to assign Oriental culture, fully equal to 
all the Pentateuch demands, to a date many centuries before 
the period of Cyrus. Professor Sayce, who now stands at the 
head of Oriental experts, says: ‘The Israelites in Canaan 
were surrounded by nations who were in the enjoyment of an- 
cient cultures, and abundant stores of books. There is every 
reason for believing that the Israelites also shared in the cul- 
ture of their neighbors, and the literary activity it implied. 
We now know that Egyptians and Babylonians wrote and 
read, not only in the time of David and Solomon, but ages be- 
fore; why should not the Hebrews also have done the same?” 

7. We have said that we now have more particulars in ref- 
erence to the domestic, social, industrial, mercantile and politi- 
eal life of the Babylonians than we have of the English in 
that period of desolation covered by the Wars of the Roses. 
In truth, the particulars under the heads here given are pro- 
fuse. The marriage contracts, the status of the wife, the for- 
mal contracts between contractors and laborers, the taking of 
testimonty, he procuring of endorsements and sureties, the legal 
formularies, the money lending, the rates of interest, the visit- 
ing of neighbors, the land-tenures and rents, the prices of 
clothes and of foods, and so on through the interminable list 
of things pertaining to customs and manners,—each and all 
now come to us in coherent statements, the modern world 
being simply astounded by the discovery that in so vast a va- 
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riety of matter, it simply but unwittingly inherits from or 
imitates the ancient Oriental civilization of the Tigro-Euphra- 
tes Valley. 

Of course the social and intellectual status was different in 
different sections of this Oriental region. Literary activity 
was characteristic of the South ; industry of the Middle; and 
war of the North—the Chaldeans thought, the Babylonians 
labored, the Assyrians conquered ; yet in good degree all were 
scholars, all were toilers, all were warriors. It has got to bea - 
fashion to distinguish the results wrought by research by the 
epithet New—as the New Orthodoxy, the New Universalism, 
the New Bible. With equal reason may we claim to be in 
possession of a New Antiquity. G. H. Emerson. 


ARTICLE XXYV. 
The Christianity of Christ. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


WE have now to consider the doctrinal content of the words 
of Jesus as recorded in the Fourth Gospel, to compare it with 
the Synoptic account as already set forth, and, if any substan- 
tial differences appear, to inquire what may be the bearing of 
those.differences upon our main question. 

Recent criticism has greatly cleared the air for us in this 
inquiry. The claim of the earlier negative criticism that the 
Fourth Gospel was a second-century document may be regarded 
as thoroughly exploded. Prof. Ezra Abbot’s monograph on 
The Fourth Gospel in Justin Martyr gave the death-blow to 
that view, and virtually settled the question of the authorship 
of this in some respects the most important of the New Testa- 
ment writings. 

The Fourth Gospel, with the exception of the twenty-first 
chapter, is the work of the beloved disciple John, afterward so 
long bishop of the church in Ephesus, an eye and ear witness 
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of the deeds and words which he reports. Even the appendix. 
of the twenty-first chapter is unquestionably of a date not much 
later, and cannot well have had any other than the apostle him- 
self as the authority for its contents. 

But it is equally certain that the gospel was the work of the 
apostle’s old age, written not earlier than 80 and perhaps as. 
late as 100 A. D. There.had therefore been time for consid- 
erable modification and development of the original teachings. 
of the Master, and the author’s position, in the meeting-place: 
of all imaginable religious and philosophical theories, both 
Oriental and Occidental, might be supposed greatly to favor 
such moilification—and in the direction, perhaps, of greater 
breadth and universality. 

Let us therefore examine the record in detail, and see how 
much difference there really is between the Synoptic and Jo- 
hannean presentations of the teachings of Jesus. 

I. Theology Proper. The existence of God is assumed and 
his unity implied, as in the Synoptists (v. 44, xvii. 3). His 
spiritual nature and self-existence have explicit statement, 
which is wanting in them (iv. 24: God is a spirit; v. 26: the 
Father hath life in himself; cf. vi. 57). The Fourth Gospel 
contains no direct teaching of the divine omniscience or omnip- 
otence. But all these points were matters of common faith to 
every Jew. 

God is holy (xvii. 11). The term father is applied to him 
even more frequently than in the other gospels. Yet there is 
no statement and illustration of his fatherly care over his chil- 
dren by any means equalling in beauty and tenderness those in 
Mt. vi. 25ff., vii. Tff., x. 29. The term commonly appears in 
the shorter form (the Father, simply), instead of the longer 
(Father in Heaven, Heavenly Father) as in the Synoptists. 
Doubtless a mark of the later date of the work. It had be- 
come the familiar name of God in the Christian communities. 
The most explicit statement of God’s universal love for his 
children is in iii. 16: God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, etc. This has especial reference, not to 
God’s general care over all the concerns of his children, set 
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forth so beautifully in the Synoptists, but to his efforts for 
their spiritual welfare. This difference is characteristic. It 
pervades the whole gospel. The Fourth is preéminently the 
spiritual gospel, well realizing the explicitly avowed purpose 
which the author had in writing it (xx. 31). Our investiga- 
tion is to determine whether this characteristic difference goes. 
so far as to involve any really new matter, not taught or im- 
plied in the Synoptic teachings, involving an actual develop- 
ment beyond the Synoptic standpoint, or whether it consists 
simply in a less full account of the simpler, more elementary 
and easily apprehended teachings of the Master, or even the 
omission of some of them, and a fuller report of his higher, 
more spiritual sayings, no important teaching being introduced 
which is not at least implied in the Synoptic account. 

II. Christology. 1. Person of Christ. The Christ is in 
the Fourth Gospel, as in the Synoptists, a being of unique dig- 
nity, the only representative of God and revealer of him to. 
men (cf. xiv. 6 and similar passages with Mt. xi. 27), endowed 
with superhuman knowledge (i. 48, iii. 11-13), yet distinct. 
from God and dependent upon him both for his power (v. 30) 
and for his existence (vi. 57°). He holds a peculiar and very 
close relationship to God, often speaks of him as my Father 
(v. 17 and many others) and claims to be one with him (x. 30). 
He sets forth his exclusive claims under a variety of strong 
figures, some of them to be found only in the Fourth Gospel ; 
for example: the light of the world (ix. 5), the door of the 
sheep, while all that ever came before were thieves and rob- 
bers (x. 7, 8), the way, the truth, the life (xiv. 6). But here 
is no new idea as to the personality and dignity of Jesus, only 
new and more striking ways of expressing it. I find but two 
points under this head in which John’s account of Jesus’ words 
goes beyond that of the Synoptists—as to his sinlessness and 
ag to his preéxistence. 

He explicitly claims sinlessness, according to John’s account 
(viii. 46). But his whole bearing and manner of dealing with 
men, as shown in all the narratives alike, are an equally strong 
claim of it. 
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There is exegetically no room for question that John’s ac- 
count represents Jesus as claiming for himself personal preéx- 
istence. The most unmistakable passages are the following: 
vi. 64: What then if ye should behold the Son of man ascend- 
ing where he was before ? viii. 14: I know whence I came and 
whither I go—no one could say this who began his existence 
with his life on earth; xvii. 5: Glorify thou me with thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was; xvii. 24: Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world; viii. 58: Before Abraham was born,I am. All these 
last three passages are perfect nonsense except on the basis of 
Jesus’ preéxistence; and they naturally suggest, even if they 
do not teach, his eternal existence. (Cf. iii. 18; vi. 33, 38, 
42, 46,51; vii. 29; viii. 38,42; x. 36; xiii. 3; xv. 15; xvi. 
28.) But it seems to me impossible to maintain that we have 
here an innovation upon the primitive Christianity of Jesus’ 
actual teachings. For the authors of the First and Third 
Gospels most certainly believed in the preéxistence of their 
Master, as their genealogical tables and accounts of the mauner 
of his birth clearly show. It is inconceivable that they could 
have been made to believe a thing so contrary to their expec- 
tations and prejudices as Jews by anything short of the teach- 
ing of it from the very lips of their master—and at least as 
explicitly and as often as John’s record represents it. 

Moreover, this belief was a part of the common Christian 
faith from the beginning. Paul declares it explicitly and often, 
and without hint of any controversy. He wrote before the 
earliest Gospels. Nothing short of the Master’s unmistakable 
teaching of his preéxistence can account for the universal ac- 
ceptance among Christians, during the life-time of many eye- 
and-ear-witnesses, of a doctrine so unexpected and contrary to 
all preconceived notions. If the doctrine is to be rejected, it 


must be regarded as a mistake or hallucination of Jesus him- 


self, not as an addition to his teaching by those who came after 
him. 

2. Work of Christ. Throughout this division substantially 
the same presentation as in the Synoptists. 
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(a) Prophetic Office. To preach the good news of God’s 
love and gracious purpose toward men, to reveal to men their 
Heavenly Father, and to teach them the way of true life. Cf. 
Jn. xiv. 6, 9 with Mt. xi. 27, Lk. iv. 43. 

(6) Mediatorial Office. Christ came to save the world. 
(xii. 82 cf. Lk. xix. 10.) To this end his death, a foreseen 
and intended event, was in some way necessary (iii. 14, vi. 35, 
51, cf. Mt. xxvi. 28, Mk. x. 45). No closer definition of the 
method and reason of Christ’s mediatorial work for men is to 
be found in any of the accounts of his teaching. 

(c) Kingly Office. Claims authority over his disciples (xiii. 
13 cf. Mt. xxiii. 8), over all flesh (xvii. 2 cf. Mt. xi. 27), is to 
be our judge (v. 22 cf. Mt. xxv. 31ff). 

III. The Holy Spirit. -Personified as the Paraclete in xiv., 
XV., xvi., but in no such way as to compel us to think of a per- 
sonality in any way distinct from that of the one God. John 
makes more prominent than the other Evangelists the higher 
offices of the Spirit in relation to the inner life of the individ- 
ual soul. He is the agent of the new birth (iii. 5, 6), the re- 
vealer of the truth of God (xiv. 26), and through that truth 
the sanctifier (xvii. 17). But there is no more taught here 
than is implied in such passages as Lk. xxii. 32, xxiv. 49, Acts 
i. 5, 8, and the whole doctrine would hardly go beyond what 
every devout Jew would accept as a matter of course. 

IV. Anthropology. Under this head there is no further or 
different teaching in John from that to be found in the Synop- 
tists. ' 

V. Soteriology. 

1. What is salvation? Here appears one of the most strik- 
ing differences between the Johannean account of our Lord’s 
teachings and that given by the Synoptists. Salvation, in both, 
has two sides, a negative and a positive, so to speak. It is 
from something and to something. It is from sin, subjection 
to the power of evil, which is death to man, and to righteous- 
ness, the knowledge and love.of God and consequent likeness 
to him, the goal of which is complete moral and spiritual per- 
fection, like that of God himself. 
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Both§sides appear in almost equal prominence in the Synop- 
tists. ~ ffeither is more so it is the former. In the Johannean 
presentation of Jesus’ teachings, on the other hand, this nega- 
tive side of salvation almost wholly disappears, while the posi- 
tive side has a wealth of development and illustration far be- 
yond the Synoptic. 

Yet John has no new or broader doctrine of salvation. He 
has simply chosen to present the higher, positive, fully Chris- 
tian side of it in all its richness, and omit for the most part 
the lower, negative, half-Jewish side which is so prominent in 
the Synoptic account, and with which, perforce, Jesus must 
have begun his instruction. It is a difference which indicates 
a clearer perception of what was special to his own people in 
the teachings of Christ and what was universal and eternal,— 
a difference which would be the natural fruit of a riper Chris- 
tian experience and meditation. Of actual development beyond 
the standpoint of the Synoptic Christ there is no evidence. 

2. Conditions of Salvation. The negative condition of re- 
pentance—abandonment of sin—is left to be understood of 
itself. The positive one of faith in Christ is enforced with a 
clearness to be found nowhere else. See the classic passage 
iii. 16: For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosever believeth in him should not perish 
but have eternal life. Comp. iii. 18, xi. 26, xii. 36. The 
process of salvation and the force accomplishing it are set 
forth under the figure of a new birthfrom above: iii. 3 ff., ef. 
vi. 44,65. The mode of presentation, and the clearness and 
fullness of it, are Johannean. ‘The idea itself is common to 
the whole gospel teaching. The change thus set forth is a 
spiritual and not a ritual one, and necessary for Jew as well 
as Gentile. In this the Johannean Christ departs from Jew- 
ish ideas, but no more than the Synoptic. The progressive 
upbuilding of Christian character after entrance upon the 
Christian life—theologically known as sanctification—finds 
rich statement in our Lord’s discourse to his disciples in ch. 
xv. (cf. also, vi. 26—58). But the Johannean ideal of this 
life is no higher than the Synoptic (Mt. v. 48), for that is 
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perfection as the perfection ‘of God. Nor could the thought 
of the necessity of constant divine aid for the attainment of 
that ideal, indeed, for any real growth in character, have been 
a Johannean addition to the Gospel. For even the Old 
‘Testament saints have it and express it most clearly and 
beautifully. 

VI. Eschatology. Nowhere is the title of this Gospel to be 
called the spiritual Gospel so evident as in its treatment of 
matters classed under this head. Such terms as kingdom of 
heaven, kingdom of God, parousia, the consummation of the 
age, this age, the age to come, so frequent and striking in the 
‘Synoptists, are here conspicuous by their absence. Jesus 
speaks of this kingdom, the kingdom of God, but twice, once 
‘in conversation with Nicodemus, (iii. 3, 5) again before Pilate 
(xviii, 86), on both occasions to set forth the spiritual aspect 
of it solely, wholly without reference to any connection of it 
with the Mosaic economy or the Jewish state. Naturally. All 
this outward aspect of his kingdom had already been ful- 
‘filled when this Gospel was written. It was history, and that 
only. The Fourth Gospel, like the rest, was written for the 
‘practical uses of Christian discipleship. 

The essential and peculiar idea of Christ’s kingdom as a 
growing reign of righteousness and spiritual life in the world 
and in man is presented in John’s record of Jesus’ sayings 
with wonderful richness—far more fully then in the Synop- 
tists. Yet the real characteristics of the kingdom are the 
same in both accounts. Only in the Synoptists both aspects 
of it are presented—the earthly, national, as well as the 
‘spiritual and universal, the former occupying the more space ; 
in John this has dropped out as no longer of present practical 
importance to those for whom he was writing. The spiritual 
kingdom of Christ is in both accounts, and it is the same 
kingdom in both. 

Immortality is assumed (xiv. 1—4), alsé directly taught in 
the clearest way (xi. 23—26, xiv. 19, v. 28,29). There is 
exegetically no choice but to refer the last mentioned passage 
‘to the natural resurrection to re-embodied life after death. 
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The preceding context, wherein the spiritual resurrection from 
sin to holiness appears, makes it inevitable. We have here, 
therefore, another and yet clearer recognition of the doctrine, 
in itself psychologically self-evident and necessary, of a dual 
resurrection. Cf. Lk. xiv. 14. But the Johannean Christ 
tells us no more than the Synoptic of the time or manner of 
the resurrection. 

Christ is to be the judge of men, asin the Synoptists (v. 
22, 27). The term “last day ” is frequent, evidently corres- 
ponding to the “day of judgment” in the Synoptists. But. 
these terms, as already said, may with perfect propriety, even 
in accord with Old Testament usage, be understood of an era 
of judgment. Their meaning is, indeed, the era, or order of 
things, wherein the principles of judgment, or justice, are to be 
administered by the Messiah—being, in reality, exactly equi- 
valent to the kingdom of God. Naturally there is the same 
difference between the Johannean and Synoptic presentations. 
of Jesus’ teaching in the doctrine of judgment as in that of 
the kingdom of God. In the Synoptists the special relations 
of Christ’s judgment to his own people are much dwelt upon. 
Yet it is a spiritual judgment, based wholly upon spiritual, 
not national grounds. When John wrote, the national signi- 
ficance of it had become matter of history, and is therefore 
left out. The spiritual judgment appears alone, in its uni- 
versal relations. 

The difference between the Johannean and Synoptic ac- 
counts of Jesus’ teaching in relation to the final outcome of 
the moral universe is of much the same character. The large: 
class of passages in the Synoptists supposed to teach the 
permanence of evil, but found upon examination to have a. 
national and limited, often entirely outward and earthly signi- 
fication, almost entirely disappears in John. The sole ex- 
ception is viii. 21: “1 go away, and ye shall seek me, and ye 
shall die in your sin.” This is a solemn warning of the ter- 
rible suffering and destruction which was to come upon them 
in consequence of their obstinate unbelief. Its only bearing 
upon the question of ultimate destiny must come through the: 
assumed consequences of dying in a state of sin. 
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The only other passage giving any color to the doctrine of 
the permanence of evil is iii. 36: “He that obeyeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him. ” 
But it is not said that one having once or for a certain time 
rejected Christ shall never thereafter have opportunity to 
find life, nor that the wrath of God shall forever abide upon 
such a one. That such must be the case as long as such dis- 
obedience continues, all Christians are agreed. This is all the 
weight the passage will bear. 

On the other hand, passages looking toward an ohtcome of 
universal holiness are far more numerous than in the Synop- 
tists. For examples, iii. 17: “God sent his Son into the 
world that the world through him might be saved ;” vi. 27: 
* All that which the Father giveth me shall come to me, and 
him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out,” taken in. 
connection with xiii. 3: “The Father gave all things into his. 
hands; xii. 832; “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me,” taken in the same connection ; finally xvii. 2: “ Thou 
gavest him authority over all flesh, that whatsoever thou hast. 
given him, to them he should give eternal life,” where both 
parts of the proof appear together—God’s purpose to save the 
world, and his bestowment of his own omnipotence upon his. 
Son to that end. The exception, Judas, the “son of perdi- 
tion ” (xxii. 12) is to be classed with the passage on the Un- 
pardonable Sin in the Synoptists, and explained on the same: 
principles. It cannot avail, in the face of the foundation 
principles of the Gospel, the fatherhood of God and his 
spiritual omnipotence, to establish the doctrine of the per- 
manence of evil in any soul. 

The Johannean presentation of Christ’s teaching respecting 
the final outcome is therefore substantially the same as the 
Synoptic. It certainly does not fall short of it. It does not 
go beyond it, except, perhaps, in clearness and number of 
specific statements. Evidence from this source is not to be 
preferred, either in importance or conclusiveness, to that de- 
rived from the fundamental principles of the Gospel. 





What, then, is the difference between the Fourth Gospel 
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and the Synoptists in their presentation of the teachings of 
Christ? Is there evidence here of elaboration beyond the 
original teachings of the Master? 

Difference there is, wide and striking. But it consists in 
the disappearance, for the most part, from the Fourth Gospel, 
of the local, national phases of Jesus’ teaching, so prominent 
in the Synoptists, and the fuller and clearer presentation of the 
spiritual and universal phases. But these spiritual and uni- 
versal phases are also in the Synoptists, though less prominent, 
and presented in less detail. No essentially new teaching is 
introduced.’ The only exception to this is John’s clear teach- 
ing of his Master’s pre-existence, which might seem to go be- 
yond the Synoptic view. But this, as said before, was a part 
of the common, undisputed Christian faith when Paul wrote 
his Epistles, before the Synoptic Gospels were written, and 
while great numbers of ear-witnesses of Christ’s discourses 
were still living. It is not conceivable that in this point 
John went beyond his Master’s teaching. 

The Fourth Gospel is well called the spiritual gospel. It 
is the work of a man of riper experience and deeper spiritual 
insight than the Synoptists, one who had been able to see the 
meaning of many of the higher sayings of his Master more 
fully, and therefore to remember and report them more fully. 
For remembrance depends not alone on the faculty of memory. 
It also depends largely upon understanding and appreciation. 
One is not likely to remember long, nor to give a very full 
report of that he does not comprehend, or the importance of 
which he does not appreciate. _ 

Jesus said to his disciples, in his parting discourse with 
them: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now; but when the Spirit of truth is come, he 
shall guide you into all the truth—for he shall take of mine 
and declare it unto you” (xvi. 12—15). This process of 
spiritual enlightenment, whereby they were enabled to ap- 
prehend the deeper meaning of what their Master had taught 
them, had had its perfect work upon John, as it had not upon 
the Synoptists. He could understand those teachings, especi- 
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ally the higher ones, better than they. In consequence, he 
could remember them better. Hence he could give a better 
and fuller report of these higher teachings; and appreciating 
their unique importance he devoted his attention for the most 
part to them. But of addition to the original teachings of 
the Master by the author of the Fourth Gospel there is no 
evidence. 





We have been considering, as our general subject, the idea 
sometimes advanced that we after all do not know very defi- 
nitely what Jesus really did believe and teach ; that he was pro- 
bably largely a man of his time, holding views of his mission 
as Messiah and of the nature and extent of the Kingdom of 
God, which he was to establish, not strikingly in advance of 
or different from those prevalent among his countrymen ; and 
that, by consequence, the full system of Christanity, as con- 
tained in the whole New Testament, owes its origin quite as 
much, perhaps more, to others than Jesus. 

We are endeavoring to discover what light may be thrown 
upon this question by the direct examination of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, as they are recorded for us. 

Inasmuch as we have two sets of documents purporting to 
contain a record of the life and teachings of the Christ, which 
at least apparently differ very widely, it was deemed ad- 
vantageous to divide the inquiry, and to investigate, first, the 
teachings of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. These 
Gospels are based upon a common body of tradition, preserved 
in Jewish circles. Therefore, if the views of Jesus and his 
teachings there presented vary at all from the reality, it will be 
likely to be not broader but narrower and more Judaistic. 

Second, to investigate in like manner the contents of the 
Johannean record of Jesus’ teachings, compare with the 
Synoptic, and estimate the amount and meaning of the dif- 
ference found. 

Finally, upon the basis of this whole investigation, to esti- 
mate the amount of the truth in the position we are consider 
ing. Proceeding to examine the teachings of the Synoptic - 
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Christ, we obtained results which way be summarized as fol- 
lows : ' 

There is one God, omniscient, omnipotent, spiritually as 
well as physically, and morally perfect. His providence is 
minute, particular, loving. His whole relation to men is 
symbolized by the term Father, and the quality of his father- 
hood placed far above the best earthly type of that relation. 

Man, the child of God, owes to him the complete obedience 
and devotion of his life. The Christian law of life is supreme 
love to God and equal love to all mankind. But man is sinful, 
so sinful that Jesus does not hesitate to describe his condition 
by saying that he is lost and needs to be sought and found, 
fallen under the dominion of the power of evil and needs to be 
ransomed therefrom. Sin consists not in the outward act, but 
in the intent of the heart. In spite of man’s enslavement to 
sin he has yet the power of discerning right and wrong and of 
choosing the right. 

To accomplish the necessary. salvation of man from sin 
God sent his Son, the Messiah of the ancient prophecies, to 
reveal the Heavenly Father to his children on earth, to teach, 
by word and by example, the way of life, and finally to shed 
his blood for the remission of sins. The Synoptic Christ sets 
forth very clearly his peculiar relationship to the Father and 
his exalted rank, far above all other beings, save God alone. 
By divine appointment he has all authority in heaven and 
upon earth, and is to be the judge of men. He is very explicit 
in claiming for himself a mission unique and exclusive. He 
is the only Savior, the only revealer of the Father, the only 
lord of all men. The salvation he comes to bring is rescue 
from the evil power of sin and participation in the eternal, 
divine life of which by his nature man is capable. Its con- 
ditions are repentance, sincere abandonment of sin, and faith 
in the Savior. 

Much of his teaching commonly regarded as eschatulogical 
is found, when properly interpreted, not to have such force at 
all. The phrase Kingdom of God, which he adopted from the 
common usage of his countrymen, is quite transformed in 
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meaning. The condition of entrance into it is ethical and 
spiritual, not national; by consequence, the kingdom itself 
ethical and spiritual, not political. Its ethical standard is far 
higher and stricter than that of the old dispensation. A 
thorough self-devotion is the absolute condition of a real 
participation in it. The kingdom was established in the 
generation of the Savior’s earthly life, with the final over- 
throw of the old order. Jesus’ doctrine of judgment 
necessarily follows that of the Kingdom of God. Even 
his apparently very definite phrase the day of judgment, in 
the light of its usage in the Old Testament and of its connec- 
tion with the establishment of the Kingdom, signifies, not a 
particular day or brief period, but a permanent order of things, 
an era of judgment, to be ushered in with, indeed precisely 
identical with the Kingdom of God, wherein the Messianic 
principles of righteousness shall hold sway. 

Jesus teaches the immortality of all men, in an embodied life, 
differing in quality, as it must, with the character of the in- 
dividual. The resurrection life is to be free from pain and 
death and all physical functions and limitations, and, at least 
ultimately, like to that of the angels. Finally, although there 
is not to be found in the Synoptists any explicit statement as 
to the final outcome of the moral universe, and although the 
Savior paints the consequences of sin in vivid colors, yet there 
is nothing in his teachings, when rightly interpreted, which 
implies the persistence of evil, or which forbids us to draw the 
natural and proper inference from God’s perfect fatherhood 
and spiritual omnipotence, which he so plainly sets forth. 

Such, for substance, would be the system of Christanity had 
‘we the words of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels 
alone from which to learn it. 

Is this Judaism? A heavenly father sending his son to es- 
tablish a spiritual kingdom upon spiritual foundations, and 
promulgating as the law of that kingdom love to all mankind 
as one’s neighbors? In what does it fall short of the full 
Christian system as it may be gathered from the whole New 
Testament? In no essential respect, so far as I can see. The 
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principles of Christianity are certainly all there. The rest of 
the New Testament can add only further illustration of these- 
principles, and philosophical elaboration and justification of 
them, inconceivable except on the basis of the principles. 
themselves, thus shown by the narrowest and most J udaistic 
of the records actually to have been taught by the Master. 

Add to this the direct evidence, already adduced, that. 
Jesus’ conception of his mission was very different from a 
revival of Judaism, or even a reformation of it, amounting, 
indeed, to a new religion. Recall, for example, such passages 
as the Beatitudes, in which the new and distinctively Christian 
qualities of universality and spirituality go hand in hand, and 
are very prominent; the parable of the new cloth on the old. 
garment; Jesus’ declaration that John the Baptist, though the: 
greatest of men, and according to the best Jewish ideals, fitted 
to be very prominent in the coming Kingdom of the Messiah,,. 
was not a member of it at all; that many should come from 
the east and west and take their places in the Kingdom, while: . 
the chosen people themselves should be shut out because of 
their unbelief; that his disciples were to be hated of all na-- 
tions for his sake—a prediction impossible of fulfillment unless. 
they were to preach the gospel throughout the world instead 
of being confined for the most part to their own countrymen—- 
as they were actually commanded to do in the Master’s part- 
ing words. . 

Is there any evidence that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
added anything to the Christian system as taught by his. 
Master? None whatever. For our examination of that. 
Gospel disclosed the fact that it contains nothing, with the 
single exception of the clear teaching of Jesus’ pre-existence, 
which is not found, though often in briefer and less elaborate 
form, in the Synoptists also. Even this cannot be a Johannean: 
addition to the original teaching of Jesus, for it was already 
an undisputed part of the common Christian faith in the time: 
of Paul, which is inconceivable of a thing so contrary to 
Jewish expectation and prejudice. This gospel is rightfully 
called the spiritual gospel, in distinction from the Synoptists.. 
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But the difference consists not in the addition of any new 
matter, nor yet in the essential modification of any teaching 
of the Master, but, first, in the omission as already fulfilled 
and relatively less important in themselves, of most of the 
outward and national phases of Jesus’ teaching ; second, in the: 
clearer apprehension and consequent fuller and clearer presen- 
tation of the inner, universal, spiritual phases thereof made 
possible by the author’s riper Christian experience and deeper 
spiritual insight. 

What bearing, now, have these results upon the position in 
question—that Jesus was probably largely a man of his times 
and of his people, and Christianity as we know it from the 
whole New Testament, is by no means all, perhaps not chiefly, 
of Christ, but from other sources ? 

We have shown that the report of Jesus’ words and deeds 
in the Synoptic Gospels, those most Judaistic records of him, 
contains substantially the whole of the Christian system, cer- 
tainly all of its most fundamental and characteristic elements, 
‘beside much direct and clear evidence that Jesus far tran- 
scended Jewish ideals, sometimes sharply antagonized them, in. 
his conception of his mission as Messiah. Now it is incon- 
ceivable that the writers of these Gospels, or the community of 
believers in which the tradition upon which they were founded 
was preserved—which was the Jewish community centering 
at Jerusalem,—supposing them to have modified the record in 
any essential respect at all—should have done so in such way 
as to make the picture of the Christ and his teachings there 
presented broader in extent or more spiritual in quality than 
the reality. The tendency in such a community would infalli-. 
bly have been the other way. 

Hence the conclusion. The real Jesus of Nazareth must. 
have been at least as much of a Christian, and must have given 
to the world at least as much of Christianity as appears in the. 
Synoptic Gospels. But the view of Christ and Christianity 
there presented is substantially the full view of the faith of 
Christendom. Our investigation, therefore, far from justifying 
the position in question, tends very powerfully to confirm the 
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view that the real Jesus of Nazareth and the Christ of faith 
are substantially identical, and that the whole of Christianity is 
really Christ. 

But let us, before closing, waive this probability, overwhelm- 
ing as it is, that the Synoptic Gospels, if they modified the 
real Jesus and his teachings at all, would do so by making them 
appear narrower and more Judaistic than the reality and not 
by making them broader. Let us admit that the picture of 
Jesus and his teachings there given has been so modified 
that whereas the real Jesus was a Jew, a man of his times and 
of his people, in the course of time there arose the very differ- 
ent view presénted in these Gospels and in the whole New Tes- 
tament. 

We are then confronted by the question, How did this very 
greatly modified view arise? Two methods are conceivable, 
that of myth accretion, and. that of creation. Either the Christ 
and the system of religion contained in the New Testament 
were built up on the slender basis of a Jewish reformer by the 
slow process of mythical addition and development, or else they 
are the creation of some one or few powerful minds, impressed 
by some means upon the faith of the early Christian communi- 
ties. 

1. Hypothesis of Myth-Accretion. 

Consider the following objections: (a) Insufficient time. 
For, waiving the question of the date of the Synoptic Gospels, 
the sume view of Christ and Christianity there found, far more 
full, indeed, in philosophic elaboration and justification, is al- 
ready present in the four great epistles of Paul (Romans, I. IT. 
Corinthians, Galatians), whose genuineness has never been 
disputed by any reputable critic. [See my article, The Christ 
of Paul, in UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, Oct. 1887.] This 
means that scarcely more than thirty years after the death of 
Jesus, when many who had personally known him must still 
have been living, the full Christian view of the Christ and his 
teachings was in existence and universally accepted among 
Christians. This fact is absolutely fatal to the hypothesis of 
myth accretion. Myth has its field in the generations follow- 
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ing that of its subject, not while his contemporaries are still 


- living. 


(b) The Christian view of Christ and his mission is without 
precedent and against popular predispositions. This is pre- 
cisely the reason why those who propound the view in question 
object to the one commonly held. It is without precedent in 
the life of the Jews and against their predispositions. But 
these very reasons negative the idea that this view could have 
arisen by myth accretion. Myth is never original. It follows 
precedent implicitly. It never stems the tide of popular preju- 
dice, but floats on its current. 

2. Hypothesis of Creation. The Christ of Christianity may 
be the ideal creation of one or of a few powerful minds, im- 
pressed by them upon the faith of the Christian community. 

If the Christ was created, who created him? The question 
ought not to be difficult of answer. The mind capable of cre- 
ating so transcendent a character as that of Christ does not re- 
main hidden. We are to look for him among those we know. 
It is not too much to say that there are only two who are so 
much as to be thought of in eonnection with such an achieve- 
ment, namely, Paul and John. 

But this creation of the Christ, if creation it be, was already 
in existence, as has been said, at the time of the writing of the 
four great. epistles of Paul, scarcely thirty years after the death 
of Jesus. However it may have been afterward, at that time 
John was nét competent, as is conclusively shown by the Apoc- 
alypse, the reflection of his temper and stage of development 
at this period. 

The case is therefore reduced to this: Either the Christ of 
Christianity is a reality and Christianity his creation or else 
Paul is the creator of both. Let us state the case on the latter 
supposition. Here is Paul, such as we know him to have been 
in his earlier life, a zealot, narrow, bigoted, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, a man of his times and of his own nation in most in. 
tense measure. He takes Jesus of Nazareth, by supposition 
very much such another man as himself, a Hebrew sharing in 
the national ideas and expectations of the kingdom of God, 
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and transforms him into the very different character, holding 
and teaching the very different and exceedingly unnational 
sentiments presented in the Gospels and in his own Epistles. 
Nothing more than this plain statement of the case is neces- 
sary in order to show its utter absurdity. Why, Jesus of 
Nazareth, if such an one as this supposition makes him, 
would have been a man after Saul’s own heart. It is incon- 
ceivable that he should have desired to transform him. On 
the other hand, what force can explain the wonderful trans- 
formation which came into Paul’s own ideals and life, which 
changed him from the Jewish persecuter into the Christian 
apostle, except the reality of the Christ and his teachings sub- 
stantially as he and the Gospels present them ? 

But waive this absurdity. Suppose Paul did create the 
Christ. How did he substitute him for the real Jesus of 
Nazareth of this supposition in the popular faith of early 
Christendom? For if there is this difference between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of the Gospels, and Paul be 
the originator of the latter, it is manifest that such a substitu- 
tion must have taken place. Moreover, it must have been ac- 
complished before the death of Paul, therefore while great 
numbers were still living who had seen and heard the real 
Jesus. These witnesses were almost all, like Paul himself 
before the journey to Damascus, of Jewish faith and pre- 
judices.. Paul, having created his Christ, might perhaps have 
been able to impress him upon the faith of the Gentile 
Christians without great difficulty, but is it conceivable that 
he could have made such a transformation in the faith of these 
Jewish eye and ear witnesses and those under their influence 
without a conflict, if at all? And where is the trace of such a 
conflict ? Conflicts there were, and that between Paul and the 
representatives of the Jewish type of thought in Christianity, 
but none at all upon any part of the presentation of Christ or 
his teachings contained in the Synoptic Gospels. What force 
but the reality of the Christ substantially as set forth in these 
Gospels could possibly have availed to impress belief in him 
upon the early Christian communities, of Jewish origin and 
prejudices, thus completely and without conflict? 
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There is yet one more objection to the view of Christ we 
have under consideration, also fatal to it, as it seems to me— 
the cross. True, it was the voice of a Roman governor that 
gave the sentence, and the hands of Roman soldiers that affixed 
the victim to the fatal instrument. But Pilate’s sentence was 
reluctantly given and the soldiers were but tools. Neither 
were the real murderers of Jesus. He was crucified by his 
own countrymen, by the leaders among them, those who 
moulded and represented popular opinions and ideals upon all 
matters, religious and political alike, far more completely than 
any leaders do in modern times. Whence this deadly enmity 
against Jesus on the part of the most prominent of his 
countrymen, if he wasa man of his time, sharing in the na- 
tional ideals? They were looking and longing for a leader of 
just this sort. Had Jesus shown himself such, had he adopted 
the national ideal and attempted to realize it, they would have 
flocked to his standard with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
poured out their heart’s blood like water in defense of his 
cause. The subsequent history gives many a confirmation of 
this opinion. It was precisely because Jesus was nota man 
of his time, because he did not adopt the popular ideal of the 
Messiah and his work, but presented an entirely different and 
antagonistic one, that he incurred the enmity of the leaders of 
his people. Had it been otherwise, had he been in reality a 
man of his times and attempted to carry out the popular ideal 
of the Messiah, the end might still have been the cross, indeed, 
with Jesus affixed to it, but by the resistless power of Rome, 
after the utmost devotion of his enthusiastic countrymen had 
been quenched in blood. And it would have been really the 
end. After that death there would have been no resurrection, 
but only oblivion. Had Jesus of Nazareth been a man of his 
time, his words and works, his name even, would today be 
but matter of antiquarian research. He would have been 
buried and forgotten, like the numberless false Christs of 
that age, who were, as he was not, men of their time. 


Edward L. Houghton. 
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ARTICLE X XVI. 


Daniel Webster, and the Growth of Constitutional Science. 


Tue great work of the elder Adams was preparatory to the 
building of the Federal Constitution. He broke down the 
Colonial institutions, swept away the cumbrous system of 
British misrule, and opened the door for the democratic idea 
to pass into its day of opportunity and honor. 

The glory that rests upon the elder Adams is the glory of 
having brought the town meetings of New England into 
hearty co-operation for the common purpose of general liberty. 
By all the arts and devices of the shrewdest political skill, 
and the power of a most exalted and pure patriotism, he kept 
the heart and soul of the colonists aflame with the fire of 
freedom. He was an ardent advocate of state rights, held to 
the most ultra notions of the importance of the town meeting, 
and was intensely jealous of the least tendency towards a 
strong central authority, such as has since grown up in this 
country. 

And the first attempts at forming a nation were along these 
lines, looking rather to the formation of a league of co-equal 
and independent states, allied for a common and certain pur- 
pose, than to the establishment of a nation for the purpose of 
a stable and perpetual government. And hence the revolu- 
tionary confederation was the weakest of all possible national 
bonds. 

Under the immense pressure of the revolution, it was hard- 
ly sufficient to keep affairs in working order. And when that 
pressure was removed, the relations of the states soon became 
involved in hopeless confusion. Affairs grew worse daily, un- 
til all were ready to confess that the confederation did not 
meet the wants of the people. Wise and patriotic citizens 
became convinced that a new nation was needed stroug enough 
to secure respect abroad, and peace and order at home. All 
saw that the fatal weakness was the bond of union itself, that 
no mere league or confederation was enough to build a real 
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nation upon. And the Constitutional Convention that met in 
Philadelphia to revise the articles of confederation, was ac- 
cordingly largely composed of the best men of the various states. 
Washington presided, and Benjamin Franklin, then past 
eighty, participated in its labors. After much labor, much 
discussion, and many forebodings, the constitution became a 
completed document. It was hardly given out, before it was 
recognized as the great guide to political action. 

The first generation had not vanished, before it was seen 
that the study of the constitution, as far as it related to the 
industry and welfare of the citizen, was the noblest study that 
could be presented to the patriotic mind. With the recogni- 
tion of the constitution as the great rule of political actién in 
the whole country, the science of constitutional interpretation 
was born. 

Its adoption was secured by a series of happy compromises. 
Had not each group of political ideas been willing to concede 
something for the common good, it is very certain that the 
future of this people would have turned out very differently 
from what it has. As a matter of fact, the conflict of ideas 
was only prolonged, and nothing was settled. But delay was 
everything. | 

The “more perfect union” of 1787 brought the Thirteen 
Colonies together, under an efficient and stable government, 
and the people at once entered upon a career of development 
in every direction that has been the marvel of history, and the 
end is not yet. The Federal Constitution has been termed a 
vast compromise, and it was a compromise. New England and 
the South divided radically on questions growing out of 
slavery. The adhesion of the south was secured by permitting 
the continuance of the slave trade for twenty years, and allow- 
ing an unequal representation in Congress. The jealousy of 
the state rights sentiment was placated by the express enumer- 
ation of the powers belonging to the general government, and 
the reservation of all powers not so delegated to the State as 
the original units, and the people as the ultimate source of 


power. 
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The common territory, not yet divided into states, was 
portioned into free and slave regions by the act of 1787. The 
Ohio river was made the dividing line between freedom and 
slavery. And thus the Republic, half slave, and half free, 
set forth on its great mission. 

With the first attempts to exercise federal authority began 
that duel to the death between state sovereignty and a strong 
central government that made the history of the first century 
of our nation. _ The advocates of state rights claimed at first 
the right to nullify the acts of Congress, and afterwards as- 
serted the right of secession, a right which naturally inhered 
in all ideas of confederation. While the friends of a strong 
government always asserted the powers of the republic to com- 
mand all the resources of the whole country to enforce its laws 
and protect its life. 

It was a sixty years’ war for the constitution and the na- 
tion—a vital struggle, for if the state rights theories had pre- 
vailed, long since the star of national glory would have set in 
blood and ruin. It was a desperate struggle, and as the state 
rights party centered more and more upon the institution of 
human slavery, it became demoralizing, It degraded politics, 
ruined noble statesmen, seared the conscience, dulled the ear, 
and froze the heart of the people. It retarded the advance, 
blighted the industries of the fairest regions of the country, 
cost hundreds of thousands of lives, and poured out wealth 
like water, but ended at last at Appomatox in the complete 
victory of the Republic. 

It was fortunate indeed that the initial operations of the 
‘new government were under the direction of Washington, so 
cautious and wise, so great in integrity, and so entirely de- 
voted to the welfare of his country. Through eight moment- 
ous years he guided the ship of state into deep, still waters, 
and left to his successors a strong and stable nation. 

So from the beginning, the study of the constitution, has 
been of vital importance to the wise administration of political 
affairs. Washington, Hamilton, John Adams, with their able 
following, would establish the republic upon the foundation of 
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a strong central government. They planned for a government 
that should be to the states what the states are to the counties. 
That was their interpretation of the constitution. Not all this 
at once and fully. But gradually, and more and more as the 
various problems of the times demanded solution of the new 
administration. 

Thomas Jefferson was the leader of the opposition. He 
gave it a purpose, dictated its issues, determined its spirit, and 
for half a century swayed the destinies of the land. During 
this long time the one great question, overshadowing all others, 
and crowding itself into every debate, was the question, Are 
we anation? At first, popular favor went largely with the 
idea that the union was a league, a compact between sovereign 
states. The disintegrating tendencies of the two schools of 
politics grew more violent in the early years of the century, 
until at one time almost the sole hope of a continued nation- 
ality seemed to rest in the popularity, courage and patriotic 
devotion of Andrew Jackson. 

Opposed to him, as the leader of the party of nullification, 
the extreme state rights’ party, stood John C. Calhoun, one of 
the most remarkable men of the century. A personal char- 
acter of singular purity, an intellect of wonderful brilliancy, 
and a fanatical devotion to the glory of his own state of 
South|Carolina, lifted him high in the esteem of his own people, 
and put him at the head of the hosts of disunion. Gifted 
with a voice of great magnetic power, and tones of convincing 
earnestness, no man among the many brilliant men that the 
south had been able to command in her service stood peer to 
him. From the first he protested devotion to the constitntion. 
Not even Daniel Webster exceeded him in veneration for that 
sacred instrument. But the difference in interpretation was 
fairly expressed in a resolution submitted by him to the 
United States Senate in January, 1833. It began: 


“Resolved, that the people of the several states, composing 
these United States, are united as parties to a constitutional 
compact, to which the people of each state accede as a separate 
and sovereign community, each binding itself by its ratifica- 
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tion, and the union of which the said compact is the bond, is 
a union between the states ratifying the same.” 

He was the supreme character of the whole state rights 
movement. And to the task of defending its interpretation 
of the constitution, he brought genius of the very highest 
order. It was his frank confessicn that African slavery rest- 
ed on this interpretation, and would wither and decay on any 
other. And he did more perhaps than any dozen men of the 
south, to solidify its public sentiment around that. institution 
as the heart of its civilization. But great though he was, he 
was confronted by a greater character in the person of 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Calhoun could not see beyond the confines of his own petty 
state of South Carolina; Webster was able to throw his mental 
vision over the whole world, and with a prophet’s wisdom, he 
pleaded for the whole country. 

Surely the history of this country, and this age, and of the 
world perhaps and of any age, might be searched in vain to 
find a superior mind in the great fields of political action. 
Demosthenes thundered perhaps more eloquently, but his: 
words were lost with the breath that gave them utterance, 
and Athens bent a not unwilling neck to Macedonian tyranny. 
Cicero spoke with a tongue of flame,—but he stood in the 
last days of Roman independence, and even while he yet 
lived, the liberties of his country perished before his eyes. But 
it was the greater glory of Webster that his grand and 
sonorous appeals stirred to such patriotic fervor the life of 
his countrymen, that all his loftiest visions have been more 

-than realized, and the world is still young for the patriotic 
American. 

There was no public man, who in the thirty years that fol- 
lowed the Missouri Compromise, had so wide a fame and 
whose words sunk so deep into the hearts of his generation. 
Of all the public men who shared with him the burden of the 
conflict for national life and power, his name is the best re- 
membered. His words are the most familiar and upon the 
book shelves of every student, his orations are still to be 
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found. Others for a time seemed to exercise a more intense 
personal magnetism. Henry Clay drew around him a more 
fiery following. No man was more talked about, more loved 
and hated, in his day. But what does the new generation 
know about Henry Clay? His name is a tradition, and his 
wonderful personality is fast fading upon the horizon of history. 
But Webster’s fame is still growing in the knowledge of men. 
And men read in his life’s story the history of a grand intellect, 
the grandest in this century, nobly used for the sake of his 
entire country. 

He may not hold the affections of the people as other men, 
—Washington, Adams, Lincoln, Jefferson and Jackson, and 
others might be named who will always hold a more loving 
remembrance in the hearts of the masses. But all see and 
confess that his was the master mind, that his genius shed an 
imperishable lustre upon his love of order and his profound 
veneration for the union. 

Who of all the school children has not learned to say with 
him, “ When my eyes shall be turned for the last time to be- 
hold the setting sun in heaven?” Or thrilled at the reading 
of the Bunker Hill oration? Or glowed with admiration at 
his wonderful reply to Hayne? That was one of the grand 
orations of the world. And as long as the eloquent tongue: 
has power, or strong clear logic is admired and studied, it will 
be remembered. Hayne, of South Carolina, was himself a 
man of great ability. But that reply crushed him. He re- 
signed from the Senate, and was succeeded by Calhoun, as the 
one man above all others in the South, capable of meeting such 
a crisis. 

Mr. Webster’s address produced a remarkable effect. More 
eloquent orations may be found, that glow with the charm of 
poetic fancy and artistic construction. But this was the most 
powerful of all for it reversed the entire course of political 
tendencies of the country. When it was spoken, men were 
lending a willing ear to the suggestions of disunion, the con- 
stitution was being impeached, and the real value of the 
Federal Union utterly denied. But this single speech turned 
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the tide of popular feeling and kindled a fire of patriotic de- 
votion that only burns more brightly with the passage of time. 

Mr. Calhoun, feeling that a tremendous blow had been dealt 
the cause he loved, resigned from the office of Vice-President, 
to which he had been elected on the same ticket with General 
Jackson, and at the call of his state, took a place in the Senate 
that he might better serve the cause dearest of all to him. 

Almost immediately on his entrance, he introduced a series 
of resolutions already referred to, and moved their adoption as 
indicating that interpretation which should be made of the 
federal constitution to fit the needs of the time. When the 
Senators, on the other side, had done the best that they could 
for the Union, he took the floor, and in a speech that carried 
dismay to the nationalists, he fully vindicated his position as 
the unchallenged leader of the South. Men were trembling 
at the injury such a speech, they said, would work upon the 
Union. Everybody but Webster. 

Like an old Line-of-Battle ship, with all sails set, colors 
flying, and every gun trained on the foe, he bore down on the 
enemy. Tremendous was the attack! The entire structure 
of nullification, that had been so carefully building for thirty 
years, was completely demolished. Webster showed that it 
was opposed to the very genius of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, that the preamble to the Constitution indicates a 
perpetual nation, built upon the solid foundation of a lasting 
union of all the people of the various states into one strong 
and efficient government. 

It was then, on the 16th of February, 1883, says the histo- 
rian, that the real battle for the Union was fought and won on 
the floor of Congress by Daniel Webster. For it is always 
necessary that the battle of ideas precede the struggle at arms, 
that the sanctity and necessity of a great cause should be im- 
pressed upon the hearts of a people before they will be willing 
to fight and die for it. And to Daniel Webster, more than to 
any other man in America, the credit for this great result must, 
in all candor, be given. Against all extremists of every kind 
and character, he took his stand, insisting always upon the 
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priceless value tu the world of the continued existence of the 
great Republic. He belonged to a generation that could re- 
member the first President of the country. He had seen the 
population of that country increase from three to twenty mil- 
lions. He had watched it rise to an honored place in the coun- 
cils of the nations. And in his calm clear vision, it was seen 
that the real foundation of its greatness was the order and the 
law that he found in the scope of the Federal Constitution. 

And now when he turned his eye around the present politi- 
cal world, he saw extremists both north and south, proposing 
to break up that constitutional union for the sake of slavery, 
or on its account. He thundered against both, warned both of 
the danger that their course would precipitate civil war, and 
with sublime eloquence affirmed that the Union must be pre- 
served at any cost. For there was nothing beyond the Union 
that could afford the least hope and cheer to the human heart. 
Beyond the Union, all was dark and terrible. The Union all 
the time. The Union at any price. That was the burden of 
his appeal to the people, the heart and life of all his public 
addresses. Preserve the Union, he said, and if you carry with 
it vast and terrible evils, you carry also in the constitution a 
power of effective regeneration in the day of danger. Begin 
and finish whatever you do in the definite limits of the Consti- 
tution. 

Even now it is too early to measure the wonderful influence 
that his speeches have exercised upon the destinies of the na- 
tion. His reply to Hayne has been called a new amendment 
to the Constitution. “It is the Appomatox of debate, as the 
last battle was the Appomatox of war.” 

Of course, we understand that slavery was at the bottom of 
this whole business of state rights, nullification and secession. 
Webster was allied with the Whig party, that gathered to it- 
self all the elements of nationalism. It was not a party of 
anti-slavery standing, but it was a national party. In the 
Thirties and Forties it enlisted some of the best men of the 
entire country in its ranks, such as Webster, Clay, Evans, of 
Maine, Winthrop, Henry Wilson, Chas. Adams, and Wm. H. 
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Seward. But it lacked the courage of its convictions, and be- 
came in its last stages a reproach to all honest politics. It 
had a great work to do, which it did thoroughly. But the spirit 
of life passed away from it when the Slavery question became 
the direct question in national politics. In 1858 it divided 
north and south, as did the opposition party, and soon the anti- 
slavery republican party of the north and the pro-slavery dem- 
ocratic party of the south confronted each other on new battle 
fields. 

But the Whig party did this: It systematically put off the 
Day of Judgment by a series of compromises. And this was 
a benefit to the cause of the Nation thus far, that every day of 
delay served to make the north relatively stronger, and the 
south relatively weaker. And this work was directly in the 
line of Webster’s great talents. He supposed that the Com- 
promise of 1850 was the final settlement of the whole question 
of slavery. The Pacific Coast was devoted to freedom, Utah 
and New Mexico were left to settle for themselves, definite limits 
were drawn to slavery, and stringent measures were provided. 
for the return of fugitive slaves, and the whole controversy 
was supposed to be atanend. For this compromise Mr. Web- 
ster worked with all his strength. It was his last contribution 
to the welfare of the country. But his position was misunder- 
stood, and he was rejected by his own state, and by New Eng- 
land. The provision for the return of fugitive slaves, and the 
admission of slaves into New Mexico and Utah fanned the anti- 
slavery agitation into a fierce flame. And the time had come 
for an entire reorganization of political affairs. The old par- 
ties were dead. The Whig party died with its great leaders 
Clay and Webster. The new age had come, and new men 
were to lead the way in the new struggle for human rights and 
liberty. Calhoun died in March, 1850, and Clay and Webster 
in 1852. 

Webster’s course had forfeited for the time the respect of all 
parties, and he died with the apparent failure of all his work 
close at hand. The extremists of all parties were rushing for- 
ward blind to all the dangers that beset their path. The des- 
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tinies of the country were apparently never at a lower ebb than 
during the ten years that preceded the Civil War. But the 
safety of the country came at last from the blending of a force 
with the constitutional devotion of Webster, which he little es- 
teemed, namely the passionate love of liberty that characterized 
the Abolitionists. He loved order, they loved humanity. He 
cherished the Union, they revered manhood. And when the 
final struggle came, it was the blending together in one mighty’ 
force of the reverent and passionate devotion to the Union that 
breathed in every utterance that Webster ever made, with the 
fervent passion for humanity that had inflamed the hearts of 
the Abolitionists that made the struggle for the Union possi- 
ble. 

Constitutional liberty! That was the noble idea of Webster. 
It was cherished also by Lincoln, and by many another great 
man that has walked in their footsteps. And at last the politi- 
cal prescience of Webster was fully vindicated by the outbreak 
of the Civil War. What he had feared and sought to prevent, 
came, and in that great struggle men learned the wisdom of 
that mighty seer who had marked the certain course of politi- 
cal passion, that, unrestrained, swept on to ruin. 

To-day the fame of Webster is secure. It is brighter with 
the passage of time. The bitterness of fifty years ago is soft- 
ening, honest differences are being conceded in the world of 
thought and the political integrity and the profound patriotism 
of the great scholar and expounder of the Constitution, are 
being recognized as never before. 

Daniel Webster was born in 1782 in New Hampshire, to a 
family that though in straightened circumstances, was able to 
give him a thorough college education. He was admitted to 
the practice of law in 1805, and made a brilliant reputation as 
a lawyer. But it is as a statesman and orator on national 
themes, that he is remembered. He is the Great Expounder 
of the Constitution, who will always hold a peculiar place in 
the history of the nation. | L. J. Dinsmore. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 
The Miracle-Record. 


HE was a wise disputant who, at the beginning of a con- 
troversy, always required an antagonist to define his terms. It 
is a trite observation that words are often but empty sounds, 
deceiving none more than him who uses them. Just now, the 
word “supernatural” is deluding multitudes, who do not sus- 
pect that many of those from whose lips and pens it comes 
with the greatest insistence, would better express their own 
meaning by the use of the term, “spiritual. ” 

The controversy over miracles, much earlier begun, has 
now been raging for more than a century and a half, and it 
gives no sign of speedy termination. Turning the pages of its 
literature, one is continually being reminded of the rencounter 
between Doctors Chalmers and Stuart, which ended by the 
one learning that a recent tract setting forth fully his own 
views, was the production of the other. Whole regiments and 
brigades of religious warriors keep up a fire in the dark, and 
they as often turn their guns upon their friends as upon their 
foes. 

Nothing is more evident than that misunderstanding is com- 
mon between those who think themselves to be upon opposite 
sides of this question. Doubtless there are not wanting those 
who would reject the Scripture record of the events known as 
miracles, whatever the explanation which might be given of 
them. But no less certain is it, that those upon the one hand 
who appear as their champions, do not usually intend to de- 
fend any particular philosophy of them; and that those upon 
the other who are offended or perplexed by them, generally 
think of them only as they are burdened with the old-time in- 
terpretation. Only nominally is much of the dispute over the 
record. Actually, though often unconsciously, it is over that 
which few would now defend: the suspension of that order of 
nature, whose uninterruptedness is an axiom of science. 

Could it be shown not only that the record makes no such 
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requirement of faith as has been popularly supposed, and as 
the Church has extensively held, but that this was long since 
recognized by the foremost Christian scholars, much of the 
smoke of this battle would be cleared. For the vast majority 
of men, it is not enough to know that the best thinkers in the 
present ranks of a broad Christianity, find no conflict between 
these records and the uniformity of nature. The fear lurks, 
even where it finds no free expression, that in making this 
change of front necessity has been the mother’ of invention. 
That suspicion gains countenance in respect to many other 
beliefs, wherein the Church is simply returning to lines of 
thinking from which diversion had been made by temporary 
conditions. 

Comparison of the great historic English translations of the 
New Testament, will throw a flood of light upon this miracle 
question. How was the subject understood by those who 
opened the doors of the Scriptures to English readers? How 
did Wiclif view it more than five hundred years ago, and how 
did it reveal itself to Tyndale and Cranmer a hundred and 
fifty years later? How do the Geneva and Rheims transla- 
tions agree with our Authorized Version, and how does the 
Revised Version compare with the preceding six? In this 
treatment of the subject, there may be nothing new for 
scholarship ; but there may be in it a helping hand across the 
chasm between the old ground and the new, for many an in- 
telligent man to whom the way is dark and uncertain. The 
facts are simple, and open to be verified by whomsoever will. 

Two very different Greek words—édvvayic and onueiov —are, 
in our common version, rendered in English by the word 
miracle. They occur with sufficient frequency—the one a 
hundred and twenty times, and the other seventy-seven—to 
enable even unlearned readers to make abundant comparison 
of their various usages. 

I. The first thing to be remarked in each of the translations 
now in use, is the want of any uniformity of rendering, and the 
extremely small proportion of cases in which miracle is given 
as their English equivalent. The first of these words is thus ren- 
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dered only nine times in the A. V., and six times in the R. V. 
In each of these translations, it is represented in other instances, 
and with frequency in the order stated, by power, mighty 
works, strength, might, mightily, ability, meaning, and mighty 
deeds; whilst the A. V. employs also, wonderful works, 
mighty, abundance, and violence, each occuring once, and 
‘virtue three times. Power is the A. V.’s rendering seventy- 
eight times,fand the R. V.’s ninety-four times; and mighty 
works is given by them eleven and thirteen times respectively. 

Reserving for awhile remark upon the class of passages thus 
selected for the exceptional rendering, we turn next to those 
earlier translations which have become English classics. 
Miracle is not once made the equivalent of dunamis by 
Wiclif, who gives virtues one hundred and eleven times, 
might twice, and power, strength, and fierceness each once. The 
other passage he omits. Tyndale and Cranmer agree in making 
miracles the rendering of this word in nineteen instances of 
its occurrence. The Geneva and Rheims versions have it 
thus each but seventeen times, and in only fifteen of these do 
they agree with each other. Each of them has two additional, 
though not identical, instances of agreement with Tyndale and 
Cranmer. 

Universalists, who have felt the force of a certain much- 
used argument in respect to the words Sheol and Hades,- 
must realize quite as much the significance of these variations. 
Fully conscious of the folly of allowing but one petrified 
meaning for each word of Hebrew or of Greek, any more than 
of English ; knowing that all spoken or written language must 
be pliant and variously shaded in sense; it must be seen that 
it is‘no less folly to insist strenuously in passages of great 
doctrinal importance, upon arbitrary meanings of words which 
elsewhere are in a state of continual flux. If it is damaging to 
orthodox interpretations, that the Hebrew Sheol is in the A. 
V., made to read hell in only half of the sixty-four instances 
of its occurrence in the Old Testament—elsewhere reading 
either grave or pit—and that grave is given as the meaning of 
the Greek Hades in one of the eleven cases where that word 
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is found in the New, what must be the conclusion when we 
find no one of the great English versions calling for the word 
miracle more than nineteen times in a total of one hundred 
and twenty where its assumed representative stands in the 
text; when the oldest of these versions does not give it at all, 
and the youngest allows that sense in but six cases? 

Passing to the word seemion, though certain aspects which 
are given to it may at first glance appear less unfavorable to the 
common idea, a full view will show the unreliableness to be 
equally great. Wiclif has it miracle in only five instances, 
Tyndale in twenty-three, Cranmer, the Geneva, and the Au- 
thorized Version each twenty-two, Rheims but once, and the 
Revised Version thrice. The pendulum swings back where it 
was five hundred years ago, and even passes beyond. 

Sign aud its synonym token are given by Wiclif as the 
equivalent of seemion seventy-two times; by Tyndale, fifty-one 
times ; by the Geneva, fifty times ; by Cranmer and the A. V., 
each fifty-two times; and the R. V. has sign, seventy-four 
times. In three passages of the Apocalypse—xii. 1, 3, and 
xiii. 13—Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva, and the A. V., put it 
into English as wonder. 

Evidently this Greek term affords no more support to the 
ordinary interpretation of the New Testament record of 
marvels, than does the other. Though it occurs much less 
frequently than does that, and in five of the seven versions 
oftener reads miracle, in no version does that rendering rise to 
one third of the instances of the use of the word in the New 
Testament Greek ; in one of them it so stands but once ; and in 
the latest of them all, it averages thus less than one case in 
twenty-five. In any court of law, that would be slender testi- 
mony to the meaning of a disputed word. Even did the case 
rest here, there surely would be abundant reason for modesty 
in making claim for an extreme interpretation, in any given 
instances of the occurrence of either of the words under con- 
sideration. 

II. Turning now to the Revisers, and consulting their 
marginal notes, we find them consenting to the entire banish- 
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ment of the word miracle from the New Testament. In every 
instance in which they translate it thus, we find powers placed 
against it in the margin where the Greek has dunamis, and 
signs where the original has seemion. Singularly enough, 
these are instances in which Wiclif invariably has virtwes for 
the one word, and either token< or signs for the other; while all 
the five versions next following his, have miracles for dunamis 
in those passages, except the Geneva in 1 Cor. xii. 10, and 
all have miracles for seemion, except the Rheims, which has 
signs. Not the cases in which a comparison of the versions in- 
dicates the greatest weakness of the word, are thus retained in 
the text of the R. V., and deliberately set aside in the margin ; 
but those which the consensus of the translations indicates to 
be the strongest. 

III. We next notice several instances in which. the two 
words occur in the same sentence, and the singular variety of 
their treatment in the respective versions under such circum- 
stances. In doing this, it will be in order also to observe 
their frequent close union with another word, zégag, which the 
Geneva construes as miracles in Mark xiv. 22, but which is 
otherwise uniformly rendered wonders by all the seven; as, it. 
will be borne in mind, seemion also is by four of them in 
three passages of the Apocalpyse. This combination is suf- 
ficiently close in the two following passages, to indicate a 
widely different meaning of the two words which our A. V., 
in a total of thirty-one instances out of one hundred and 
ninety-seven, cover with the one word miracle: “Then shall 
appear the sign (seemion) of the Son of man in heaven; and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with power © 
(dunamis) and great glory.” 1! “Stephen, full of faith and 
power (dunamis), did great wonders (teras) and miracles 
(seemion) among the people.”? The Revisers, with evident 
wisdom, dropped the questionable English word from the 
only one of these verses in which it appears in the A. V., sub- 
stituting the word signs, which, we have seen, they give with 

1 Matt. xxiv. 30. 2 Acts. vi. 8. 
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almost unbroken uniformity in the text, and in all exceptional 
cases in the margin, for the Greek word there employed. 

But we have a larger number of passages in which the two 
controverted words are yet more closely employed: ‘Miracles 
(dunamis), and wonders (teras), and signs (seemion). ”® 
“ Beholding the miracles (dunamis) and signs (seemion) 
which were done.”* “Through mighty (dunamis) signs 
(seemion) and wonders (teras), by the power (dunamis) of 
the Spirit of God.”5 “Truly the signs (seemion) of an 
apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs 
(seemion), and wonders (teras), and mighty deeds 
(dunamis).”® “With all power (dunamis) and signs 
(seemion) and lying wonders (teras).”" ‘God also bearing 
them witness, both with signs (seemion) and wonders (teras), 
and with divers miracles (dunamis). ” ® 

This combination of words must be allowed great weight in 
the determination of meanings. Unless we are ready to ac- 
cuse of the most indefensible tautology, writers otherwise 
reasonably free from it, we must believe that not only were 
these words susceptible of different significations, but that 
common usage actually gave to them such separate and dis 
tinct meanings that they were not liable to be confounded. 
They could not have been commonly held as synonyms, and 
yet have been so often conjoined. The Revisers have avoided 
this dilemma in all the above passages, except Acts. viii. 13, 
which they make to read, “signs and great miracles,” but 
with powers in the margin. It is noticable that in the only 
one of these passages in which miracles occurs in Wiclif—Heb. 
ii. 4—he does not give it as the rendering of the same word 
as do the others, but as the representative of seemion, thus, 
making the passage to read, “miracles, and wonders, and 
divers virtues.” Here, certainly, is sufficient variableness in 
both the A. V. and the R. V., and sufficient diversity between 
these and the other standard translations, to suggest a not over- 
confident insistence upon stringency of meaning in particular 


cases. 
8 Acts. ii. 22. 4 Acts. viii. 13. 5 Rom. xv. 19. 
6 2 Cor. xii. 12. 7 2 Thess. ii. 9. 8 Heb, ii. 4. 
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IV. One of the most remarkable particulars in the treat- 
ment of these words, is the location of the passages where 
miracle is the English rendering. In the Gospels and the 
Acts occur the records of events to which the term is common- 
ly applied; and there seemion is found with four times the 
frequency with which it appears in the Epistles and _ the 
Apocalypse. In not a fifteenth of this number does Wiclif 
use miracle as its co-ordinate. In but a third of the cases is 
this done in any of the other versions; whilst the Rheims 
version does so only once, and the Revisers but three times, 
or one time in twenty. Dunamis occurs with much less fre- 
quency in the historical books than elsewhere ; yet none of the 
versions render it miracle in a third of those cases; the A. V. 
averages but one instance in twelve; the R. V., one in twenty- 
four; and Wiclif gives it in none. The R. V. does not once 
have it in the Gospels. Where most we would look for it, it 
is less often found. 

V. Whatever occult reason may have been supposed to 
call for this rendering in the passages where it occurs, more 
than in others, none is evident upon the surface. Why, for 
instance, should we read the Master’s rebuke of John’s in- 
tolerence, “ No man shall do a miracle in my name, that can 
lightly speak evil of me,” ® yet never use that word when di- 
rectly relating the wonderful works of the Master himself? 
This is what the A. V. bids us do, so far as concerns the 
word dunamis. We are told that He said of the cities 
wherein most of his “mighty works were done:” “If the 
mighty works which were done in you, had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have repented.” It is said that the 
people wondered that “such mighty works were wrought by 
his hands;” and that at Olivet, “the disciples began to re- 
joice and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty 
works that they had seen.” !* These, and a dozen like pas- 
sages, would surely call for dunamis to be given the sense of 
miracle, if there is any justification for using that word as 

9 Mark ix. 39. 10 Matt. xi. 21 and Luke x. 13. 
ul Mark, vi. 2, and Matt. xiii. 54. 12 Luke xix. 37. 
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its representative in the solitary instance where the A. V. 
gives it in the Gospels. All the more apparent does this be- 
come, when we find that in Heb. ii. 4, where reference is made 
to these very works, the same word is transposed into miracles. 

Similar results will be yielded by comparing with each 
other passages in which seemion is used. If selection had 
been made by lot, the distribuion of renderings could scarcely 
have appeared with less reason. . Why for instance, do both the 
A. V. and the R. V. say that Herod “hoped to have seen 
some miracle done” by Jesus, whilst the scribes and 
Pharisees say, “‘ Master, we would see a sign from thee?” #* 
Why are handling venomous serpents and drinking violent 
poisons with impunity called signs? © And why, when Jesus is 
entreated to restore the nobleman’s son who was “at the point of 
death,” does he say, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe?” ® If in the first named passage miracle is 
the proper word, why is it not so in the others? If not 
in these, why in that? Again. Why should it be said, 
“Though he had done so many miracles before them, yet 
they believed not on him,” yet the same writer declare, 
“Many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples?” 8 Should not those passages conform to each 
other in the translation of the same word? Why should the 
Sanhedrim confess that the healingjof the lame man by Peter 
and John was a notable miracle,” ® yet Luke apply to such 
doings by these apostles the modest name of signs?™ And 
why, after recording of Paul and Barnabas that the Lord 
“granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands,” # 
are we shortly after told that those disciples recounted, in 
the presence of the multitude, “what miracles and wonders 
God had wrought among the Gentiles by them?”™ Either 
the translators did not use the word miracle in the extreme 
sense which some would press, or that jewel, consistency, does 
not appear in their work. Happily in most of these cases, 
the Revisers show more respect for it. 

18 Luke xxiii. 8. Mark xvi.17,18. 1 John xii. 37. 1 Actsiv. 16. 

14 Matt. xii. 38. 16 John iv. 48. 18 John xx. 30. ™ Acts. v. 12. 

2 Acts xv. 12. 41 Acts xiv. 3. 
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VI. It may be of interest to notice, in passing, that the 
synoptists all use each of these words, and use them with 
seeming indiscriminateness ; whilst the fourth gospel, in which 
dunamis never occurs, freely employs seemion in ways which 
are identical with those in which each is used by the other 
three. John says that “ Many believed in his name when they 
saw the miracles (seemion) which he did ;”’# but Luke has it that 
the disciples praised God “ for all the mighty works (dunamis) 
that they had seen.” Nicodemus declares, “No man can 
do these miracles (seemion) that thou doest, except God be 
with him ;” 2 and Matthew and Mark record the astonishment 
of kinsmen and neighbors that by the hands of him whom 
they had known as the carpenter Joseph’s son,” such mighty 
works (dunamis)” were wrought.% John tells us that 
“Many of the people believed on him, and said, When 
Christ cometh, will he do more miracles (seemion) than these 
which this man hath done?” * Matthew and Mark relate 
that Herod, learning of the healing power of Jesus, said, 
“John the Baptist is risen from the dead, and therefore 
mighty works (dunamis) do show forth themselves in him.” * 
. Why, in view of such approaches to parllelisms, and the not 
uncommon employment of the two words elsewhere by those 
translators as equivalents, have we seemion almost uniformly 
represented in the A. V. of John’s gospel by miracles, and 
dunamis only once so rendered in the three synoptists? Why, 
again, should seemion become miracle in thirteen of the 
seventeen instances of its occurrence in the fourth gospel, 
and in only one of the thirty-one occurrences in the other 
three evangelists? The variation in the several writers’ mode 
of usage, does not show sufficient difference to account for the 
translators’ studious employment of it on the one hand, and 
avoidance on the other. 

VII. Probably few persons would dissent from the opinion 
implied in the question pressed during the excitement caused 


2 John ii. 23. 24 Luke xix. 37. 25 John iii. 25, 
26 Matt. xiii. 54 and Mark vi. 2. 27 John vii. 31. 
28 Matt. xiv. 2 and Mark vi. 14. 
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by the giving of sight to the man born blind: “How can a 
man that isa sinner do such miracles?” Whatever attesta- 
tion these works of Jesus may be supposed to afford to his 
divine mission, excludes of necessity the possibility that they 
can be duplicated by any one in whom God does not dwell. 
‘Yet neither of the original words under consideration is thus 
restricted in the New Testament. Satan, and his agents and 
abettors, are freely spoken of as exercising this power. “ Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works (dunamis) ? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.” “The dragon gave him his power (dunamis) ” 
81, “Whose coming is after the working of Satan with all 
power (dunamis) and signs (seemion) and lying wonders.” ™ 
“There shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall 
show great signs (seemion) and wonders.” ® “ Deceiveth them 
that dwell on the earth by the means of those miracles 
(seemion) which he had power to do.” * “ The spirits of devils, 
working miracles (seemion). ” ®, 

Evidently, the testimony which the record bears to the di- 
vine authority of Jesus, does not, in the least degree, inhere in 
either of the two words which the Scriptures apply to his — 
works of grace and of power. Neither of these words can be 
pressed to the service of any philosophy of miracles. Neither af- 
fords any explanation of the events with which it stands con- 
nected. Neither of them can be used to bolster a theory. 


‘They alike leave the field entirely open for the freest and most 


searching inquiry. Acceptance of the record carries with it 
acceptance of no dogmatic system. 

VIII. Having in view the entire collection of the passages 
in which they are found, the essential import of each word 
may be seen by him who runs. The A. V. practically con- 
fesses it when in a large majority of cases it gives power as the 


sense of dunamis, and in two-thirds of the instances renders 


29 John ix. 16. 30 Matt. vii. 22,23.  %1 Rev. xiii.2. 322 Thess. ii. 9. 
83 Matt xxiv. 24 and Mark xiii.22. % Rey. xiii.14. % Rev. xvi. 14. 
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seemion by signs; and the R. V. explicity confesses it by, 
with rare exceptions, carrying these words in the text, and, 
when failing to do this, invariably putting them in the margin. 
in the Lord’s prayer, we say, “ Thine is the power,” with no 
thought that back of that word power is the same word as in 
the record, “God wrought special miracles by the hands of 
Paul.” ® When we join in the apocalyptic eulogium, “Bless-: 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever,” ® it does. 
not occur to us that we are ascribing to God the same that Paul 
mentions asa gift of some in the church: “To another the 
working of miracles.” ® Yet in all these cases it is dunamis. 

So, again, when we repeat the inquiry, “Can ye not discern 
the signs of the times?” ® we think of nothing akin to the “ be- 
ginning of miracles” spoken of ‘by John. No thought of 
miracle comes to us when we read, “ This shall be a sign unto 
you ; ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger; ” 4! nor when we come to the words, “ The saluta- 
tion of Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle.” Yet here it is that word seemion which the evan- 
gelists so often apply to the astonishing works of grace wrought 
by Jesus Christ, and which in the fourth gospel is in the A. V. 
commonly made to read miracle. Sign would serve for all 
alike. 

The distinction of singular and plural in the use of these 
terms has been purposely passed by unnoticed. It in no way 
affects the matter at issue, and attention to it would needlessly 
have encumbered the page. Nothing more has thus far been 
attempted than to relieve the words of the heavy burden which. 
they are so commonly made to carry ; and thus to simplify one 
of the sorest problems which is before the Church. Though we 
may have gotten no nearer to an intelligible solution of the 
wondrous deeds recorded by the evangelists, we are relieved of 
even a seeming necessity to accept an hypothesis which jars 
with all the records upon God’s nature-scroll, and with all our 

% Acts xix.11. 87 Rev. vii.12. %1Cor. xii.10 ® Matt. xvi. 3. 
Johnii.11. ‘Lukeii.12. 42 Thess. iii. 17. 
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conceptions of the eternal fitness of things. We have the record 
clear of all the entanglements and colorings of dogmatics. 
This, though no more than a negative gain, is of inestimable 
value to faith. 

It is likewise great gain to learn that though we ourselves may 
have been laboring under misapprehension upon the subject, 
the whole Church has not. What we have been taught to be- 
lieve is the Bible doctrine of miracle, those who went before 
and intelligently studied the record did not so much as suspect. 
They found no Bible doctrine upon the subject, but a Bible 
record of events whose only explanation was that they were 
brought to pass by “the Spirit of God.” In relating those 
events, they employed words then in common use to denote 
things startling, impressive, wondrous, and indicative of excep- 
tional gifts. They saw in the record no claim to anything su- 
pernatural, in the sense of being outside the laws of nature; 
nothing defiant of God’s established order ; nothing in conflict. 
with any truth or principle open to human discovery. If they 
did, they gave no intimation of it ; but, on the contrary, they in 
that case have left us only unmeaning words. 

Translation is of necessity interpretation. When Wiclif put. 
dunamis into English six score times without once employing 
the word miracle to represent it, he in effect said that in the 
New Testament it never bears that meaning; and when more 
than three score and ten times he did the same with seemion, 
and but five times put miracle in its place, he virtually de- 
clared that it was an exceedingly rare and exceptional mean- 
ing, which nothing but the clearest necessity would justify. 
That necessity the Rheims translators supposed they had found 
but once, and our late Revisers could discover—and then with 
confessed doubt—but three times. We are carried back more 
than five hundred years by this confession in one instance, 
and more than three hundred in another. 

The case would be strong though it stood only thus. But. 
when to this it is added that in every one of the older versions 
in which the disputed word is more frequently re than 
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in these, not only does it appear with comparative rareness, 
but it is so used interchangeably, in corresponding passages, as 
to indicate that it was understood even there to be but the 
equivalent of mighty works on the one hand, and of signs on 
the other, the evidence becomes conclusive. The interpreta- 
tion which to-day is rapidly gaining in the church, is no recent 
make-shift ; no new-fledged heresy ; no rationalistic trifling with 
the text. It is native and to the manor born; it has the color 
of age, the ripeness of scholarship, and the odor of sanctity. 
If now the inquiry be pushed farther, and the question 
raised by what method those wonderful works were performed, 
we shall find ourselves upon less firm ground. Not long since, 
in these pages, that ground was traversed by another, with all 
the light which the record has for our guidance. The circum- 
stance that Jesus was himself sensibly affected by the working 
of a cure; the express reference of several restorations to 
faith on the part of their subjects; the statement that the 
absence of this condition operated to prevent such works in his 
childhood home ;“ the physical contact which is repeatedly re- 
corded “'—these, and other particulars mentioned by the evan- 
gelists, may have for us some suggestions. But they are no 
more than suggestions. If to any one they seem to hint of 
magnetism, mind cure, or Christian science healing, neither he 
nor those who would confute him will find much standing- 
piace. These things may or may not be infant steps in the 
direction of those events which drew the multitude into the 
wilderness to the Christ. It is enough to know that the power 
by which those things were wrought, is no more foreign to this 
universe than is the law of gravitation ; and that the ability to 
discern and employ it came naturally to Him, who, in His 
spirit, had become atone with God. Ever and ever, the ascent 
of man out of the animal into the spiritual, has put the forces 
of nature more at his service. The savage could not train the 
lightnings to be his couriers, the sunbeams to be his artists, nor 


the vapors to convey him and his products over the earth. The 
44 Mark v. 30; Luke viii. 46. 45 Mark ix. 23; Luke viii. 48 ; xvii. 19. 
46 Matt. xiii. 58. 47 Matt. viii. 3, 15; ix. 29; xiv. 36; xx. 34; Mark vii. 33; 
Luke vii. 14, etc. 
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soul refined the ears of Galileo and Newton, Faraday and Edi- 
son to hear nature whisper her secrets. We can attract only 
that which is akin to ourselves. The plate must be prepared 
to receive the print. 

This universal experience will help us to accept, alike with 
humility and rejoicing, the testimony to the wonderful works 
of Jesus Christ. The superior conquests over nature which 
come along with superior unfolding of human faculties, men- 
tal and spiritual, will not they forbid us to limit the command 
of nature possible to Him who was by preéminence of soul the 
Son of God? In that view, those records, otherwise so strange 
and incredible, are found to contain only the probuble, the ex- 
pected, the natural. 

Idle is the question whether we shall ever attain to that 
power. The child but wastes his opportunity who gives him- 
self to vacant dreams of the time when he shall become a man. 
The pupil who spends his days in speculations whether he will 
ever be as wise as Bacon, will never attain worthiness to un- 
loose the great man’s shoe’s latchet. His proper business is 
daily to add to the store of his wisdom as best he may. Our 
growth “unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,” must come as did his ; and not until we shall have at- 
tained this, will his power be ours. 

Understood in this way, another question is decisively an- 
swered: How did those works attest the divine mission of the 
worker? Surely, Nicodemus was right: they were proofs that 
God was with him. But proofs of God’s presence are not 
God’s signature set to doctrinal teachings. God was with 
Luther ; but Luther had the scales only partially removed from 
his eyes. God was with Wesley; but Wesley’s ideas were 
crude. These men, for a partial work, were partially equipped ; 
and their commission was written in their equipment. He who 
came to save the world, and to present it without spot or blem- 
ish to God, must have all power, and that power will evidence 
his commission. The law of the spirit is that “the pure in 
heart shall see God;” and purity of heart is witnessed by the 
<dlivineness of the life and work. 
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Far removed in kind is the evidential character of those 
“miracles” from that which has often been claimed for them. 
No special and arbitrary authority was implied by them, as they 
were not special and arbitrary themselves. Themselves the 
free flowing forth of a natural fountain, they testified to the 
sweetness of whatever else came forth from their source. Jesus, 
driven to his own defence against the aspersions of his enemies, 
made it explicitly upon this ground; not claiming dominion 
over men’s faith by virtue of the works, but claiming for the 
works that they attested his own personal character : “ Though 
ye believe not me, believe the works: that ye may know ana 
understand that the Father is in me, and I in the Father.” 
Those works summoned men to an impartial, even to a recep- 
tive, hearing of the Teacher; and this not so much, if at all, 
because of the mere power which they displayed, as because 
such power was used to ends which men must instinctively 
recognize as worthy of a messenger of God. They did not, 
however, call for the silencing of the reason, or the stifling of 
the conscience. He who “taught as one having authority,” 
made his supreme appeal to these: ‘“ Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” “If any man willeth to do 
His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak from myself.” Or, as Paul puts it, the 
things of the Spirit of God “are spiritually discerned.” ™ 
Come up higher, and your reason and conscience shall be 
mirrors of God. As the “miracles” bore witness that the 
Worker had drank himself full of the Divine Spirit, they could 
not otherwise than invite credence to be given the Teacher. 

So far from such views of the miracles being new in the 
church, or lately received to meet a crisis precipitated by the 
rationalism of to-day, they antedate by a millennium the work 
of Wiclif, and they have found distinguished advocates in 
every period since that reformer’s time. It may be profitable, 
in concluding this paper, to summon a few witnesses. 

St. Augustine may well be heard first. Not having his vol- 
ume now at hand, we may admit Neander to testify for him : 

John x.38 Luke xii.57. Johnvii.i7. 1 Cor. ii, 14. 
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«“ Augustine says, God the Creator of Nature, does nothing 
against Nature (contra Faustum xxvi. 3), for that which God 
does is what is agreeable to the nature of every being. If we 
say of anything that it is against nature, this only signifies the 
common course of nature, that which is known to us; but if we 
speak of the highest law of Nature, God does nothing against 
that, since He cannot contradict Himself.” * Again Neander 
quotes him : “ Those who daily come to the aid of the brethren 
whom they see weak in good works, what do they but lay their 
hands on the sick? These miracles are the greater, because 
they are of a spiritual ‘kind, and because not bodies, but souls 
are resuscitated by them.” © 

The same authority may be allowed to speak for the most 
eminent men of the church a century before Wiclif. Albertus 
Magnus is thus quoted: “Nature represents a Divine Law, 
against which God can do nothing without contradicting him- 
self. But the term is also used in . . the sense of the 
common course of Nature . . and in relation to this some- 
thing may be admitted which is contra naturamand a miracle.” ™ 
He even carries this so far as to say: “If we look at these 
original causes of the first creation, God also in this respect 
has done nothing against the original course of Nature, for he 
has placed in them the causes of the miracles which are to take 
place in the course of development.” * St. Thomas Aquinas, 
‘the ablest writer of the thirteenth century,” held this: “ A 
miracle in an absolute sense is what happens preter ordinem 
of all created Nature. But since we do not know all its powers, 
we call that a miracle which happens contrary to the order 
known to us, and this is a miracle in a relative sense.” © In 
canonizing two of these men, the church did not indeed declare 
their view of the miracles to be its own, but must assuredly it 
did countenance it as within the limits of orthodox belief. 

Perhaps the most extended argument ever made in defence 
of this interpretation, is that of Babbage in his Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise. ‘Exceptional occurrences, the Bible miracles 


82 Christian Dogmas Vol. I, p. 314. Ibid, p. 316. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 567. 
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are still held to be strictly natural ; and among the reasonings 
in support of this, are those already quoted from others. 
Whatever stir the chapter upon this subject occasioned was 
brief, and without important adverse results. Indeed, the ut- 
terance of Babbage was anticipated by one of his contempora- 
ties, far more widely known than himself, Arnold of Rugby ; 
and Charles Kingsley adopted it, a dozen years later, in his 
Alton Locke. Dr. Arnold is reported by Crabb Robinson as 
saying: “I have no difficulty in believing in miracles, since I 
consider as superstition the imagined knowledge and certainty 
which men suppose they have as to the’ laws of Nature.” ® 

In regard to the supremacy of reason and conscience over 
miracle, and the present slight evidential value of the miracu- 
lous element in the Bible, a long line of Christian witnesses 
rises up. We have Locke telling us: “I do not deny in the 
least that God can do, or hath done, miracles for confirmation 
of truth. I only say that we cannot think He should do them 
to enforce doctrines or notions of himself, or any worship of 
Him, not conformable to reason, or that we can receive such as 
truth for the miracle’s sake. And even in those books which 
have the greatest proof of revelation from God, and attesta 
tion of miracles to confirm their being so, the miracles are to be 
judged by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracles.” ” 

Southey quotes approvingly from Thomas Jackson, Dean of 
Peterborough, about A. D. 1686: “If we would diligently 
consider the works of God in our days, they are as apt to es- 
tablish true belief unto the Rules of Christianity, set down in 
Scripture, as were the miracles of former ages; . . . yea, 
the ordinary events of our times are more apt for this purpose. 
in this age, than use of miracles could be.”® The Dean 
thought as did John Foster, the eminent Baptist of sixty years 
ago, that the miracles were “ the simple tolling of the great bell 
of the universe, to announce the great sermon that was to 
follow; and as the sermon continues after the bell has rung 
out, and becomes of its sound a memorial and testimony, so 
the marvellous words have outlived and do testify of the mar- 


vellous works.” 
57 Discourse on Miracles, 58 Common Place Book, p. 123. 
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Dr. Arnold of Rugby is upon this point also very clear. 
Referring to God’s voice, he says: “ We distinguish it, and 
ean distinguish it no otherwise, by comparing it with that idea 
of God which reason intuitively enjoys, the gift of reason being 
God’s original revelation of Himself to man. Now, if the 
voice which comes to us from the unseen world agree not with 
this idea, we have no choice but to pronounce it not to be 
God’s voice; for no signs of power, in confirmation of it, can 
alone prove it to be from God.” © 

Robertson, whom we almost involuntarily associate with 
Arnold, is reported by his friend, Crabb Robinson, to have 
said ina sermon: ‘That men were not to believe on author- 
ity, nor because the speaker was confirmed by miracles, or 
announced by prophecy, but because what Christ said was true; 
that Christ did not claim to be listened to ‘but for his word’s 
sake; that what he said was not true because he said it, but he 
said it because it was true.” © 

The author of Lua Mundi swept the ages with his claim: 
“It is a mistake to suppose that as a matter of strict evidence, 
the Christian Church has ever rested its claim upon its mir- 
acles. A confirmatory factor, indeed, in a complication of 
converging arguments, they have been, and still are to many 
minds. But to others, who in the present day are probably 
the larger class, it is not so easy to believe Christianity on 
account of the miracles, as miracles on account of Christianity. 
For now, as ever, the real burden of the proof of Christianity 
is to be sought in our present experience.” ® 

If Christlieb seems to contradict this assumed fact of history, 
he is entirely in accord as to the matter in question: “The 
old supernaturalistic theology was decidedly defective in its 
conception and treatment of miracles, and is now severely 
punished by their negation. It considered miracles singly, 
instead of as forming coherent parts of a whole. Its followers 
valued every miracle per se, as a means of proving Chris- 
tianity and the divine mission of the wonder-worker, whilst it 
really proved nothing; because its own veracity rested on that 


59 Christian Course, pp. 462, 463. 60 Diary, Vol. ii, 408. 61 P, 173. 
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which it was supposed to prove, namely, the divinity of Christ, 
or the divine mission and mighty gifts of other wonder-workers, 
or on the divine truthfulness of the Scriptures.” © 

These all recognize the truth of the statement made by the 
eminent English churchman and essayist, John Hunt: “We 
that already believe Christianity, take the miracles with it; but 
to urge them as arguments to an inquirer, is to make a use of 
them which they will not bear.” ® A very large volume might 
be filled with similar declarations to be found in the writings 
of the most trusted theologians, of all ages, and of all com- 
munions. The Church has never been without voices warn- 
ing it of the folly and the danger of taking the miracles to be 
direct or adequate vouchers for its doctrines. Men who them- 
selves reverently and gratefully accepted the record, could find 
in miracles no more than the assurance that the worker was a 
‘God-centered soul. 

And, what is even more worthy of gravest consideration, a 
long line of noble spirits who have occupied a more or less 
critical attitude towards the Scriptures, many of them popu- 
larly classed as sceptics, have declared that they have no con- 
troversy with the miracles as thus interpreted and employed, 
The writer last quoted testifies: ‘Spinoza does not deny the 
miracles of the Bible. He only maintains that they were 
within the predetermined order of nature.” * Matthew 
Arnold speaks for himself: “The action of Jesus in these 
cases, however it may be amplified in the reports, was real; but 
it is not, therefore, as popular religion fancies, thaumatargy. 
It is not what people are fond of calling the supernatural, but 
what is better called the non-natural. It is, on the contrary, 
like the grace of Raphael, or the grand style of Phidias, emi- 
nently natural; but is above common low-pitched nature; it is 
a line of nature not yet mastered or followed out.” © And 
Edwin Abbott, handling the Bible with that extreme freedom 
which has become common in the Church of England, says: 
“ The life of Christ, no less than the history of the redemption 
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of Israel, can be disentangled from ‘ miracles,’ although not 
from ‘ mighty works.’ ” © 

Could grace be given the church of our day to see the sub- 
ject of miracles in lights such as these, and to adjust its lines 
of evidence to such views, a large portion of the sceptical en- 
ginery now being handled with telling effect, would be spiked. 
‘The Church is responsible in large measure for that scepticism. 
If it has generally abandoned the old and familiar ground, the 
people at large, the mass of church-members included, are not 
aware of the circumstance. The old word holds, to the popular 
mind, the old meaning; though probably to a considerable per- 
centage of the thoughtful clergy that meaning has faded out. 
If it be so, it is due to the world that the light be not kept 
under a bushel. 

With Martin Luther’s idea clearly held and consistently 
conformed to, that “ external miracles are the apples and nuts 
which God gave to the childish world as playthings which we 
no longer need;” accepting fully the position of the Heidelberg 
Professor Paulus, and of Coleridge as well, that Christianity 
in and of itself has nothing to do with mere physical miracles, 
by whomsoever wrought; finding the proper vouchers for the 
faith freshly given to every age, our own included, in the heal- 
ing of leprous souls rather than of leprous hands, and the 
general leading of mankind upward into knowledge and right- 
eousness; we shall agree with Stalker, who says: ‘Since His 
visible presence faded from human sight he has swayed a world- 
wide sceptre, and has wrought more stupendous miracles than 
He performed in Syria.” © 

Filled with such convictions, the Christian believer may 
well be inspired to have accomplished in himself the Master’s 
promise: “Greater works than these shall he do; because I 
go unto the Father.” 

C. W. Tomlinson. 
6 Kernel and Husk, p, 170. & Life of Christ, p. 3. 
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A Word at Parting. 


With this issue of the QUARTERLY, completing the present volume 
and making in all forty-eight volumes, extending through as many 
years, its publication ceases. Begun in 1844, its publisher, the late 
Abel Tompkins, kept it alive, although at pecuniary loss, until his 
own death in 1862. How large a place it had in his thought and 
affections was well stated by Rev. G. H. Emerson, then editor, in the 
QUARTERLY for July of that year, when he said : 

“The patrons of the QUARTERLY know with what persistence and 
self-sacrificing toil he has sought to establish the work upon a perma- 
nent basis. It was ever a source of pain to him that its income did 
not enable him to give the work a higher degree of merit. He never 
even desired that it should prove to him a source of income; and had 
the pecuniary returns been double what they were, he would have 
expended all upon the work,—he would, we are certain, have devoted 
none to a personal use. The QUARTERLY, indeed, was his pet publi- 
cation. He had a denominational, let us add, also, a personal pride 
in its success. It was one of his dying requests, alike to those who 
were to be his successors as publishers, and to ourselves, that its pub- 
lication should be continued until necessity should compel its suspen- 
sion.” 

Tompkins & Co., his successors, after one year’s experience, at a 
loss, resolved to continue for only one year more, and thus make an 
even (twenty) number of volumes, and close up the work ; and adver- 
tised to this effect. Before the end of that year arrangements were 
made for enlarging the work by the addition of one hundred pages to 
the volume, and by devoting a portion of the space in each number to 
a General Review of the religious and theological world; features 
which it was hoped would secure sufficient patronage to put it on a 
permanent basis. In 1865 it became, by the purchase of the stock of 
its publishers, the property of the Publishing House, and has been 
continued by them, at pecuniary loss, to the present time. That the 
House has done generously in bearing this burden twenty-seven years. 
all should gratefully acknowledge. As business men, holding in trust. 
the interests committed to them, the Trustees have now decided that. 
they cannot longer continue the loss which the publication with its 
past and present patronage demands. This, briefly stated, is the 
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story of the QUARTERLY as a business enterprise,‘and the reason for 
its discontinuance. 

To give the history of the editorial and contributed work, the pur- 
pose and the results of the enterprise in its inception and through the 
nearly half-century of its career, would require many pages, more than 
are now at our command, and would be a task to which no one is 
equal, since it would be impossible to fully estimate its influence. The 
QUARTERLY was projected by the late Hosea Ballou 2d, D. D., who, 
through its pages, te which he gave expression of his best thought, 
became, it is no exaggeration to say, the most widely known not only 
in our own church, but also, by means of the exchanges of this publi-. 
cation with similar Reviews among other denominations of Christians, 
widely and favorably known among the most distinguished thinkers on 
theological themes throughout our land in his day. Himself a repre- 
sentative man of the highest order, he brought to the notice of the 
religious world the best that he could produce, of which all his breth- 
ren were justly proud, and the best that the Universalist church could 
furnish in research, exegesis, criticism and review ; much of it in no 
sense inferior either in matter or in statement to what was furnished 
in contemporary religious periodical literature. 

After Dr. Ballou’s acceptance of the Presidency of Tufts College, 
the editorial charge of this magazine was assigned to the present: 
editor of the Christian Leader, George H. Emerson, D. D., who ably 
discharged the duties of the position for seven years. At the expira- 
tion of that period the enlargement and change to which we have 
before alluded, took place, and Thomas B. Thayer, D. D., became 
editor. and gave to the work the ability and vigor of a well-trained 
mind, the warmth and zeal of a wholly consecrated Christian heart. 
In July, 1884, Dr. Thayer went abroad, returning after a little more 
than a year’s absence, in greatly impaired health. He prepared, 
however, the pages of the QUARTERLY for January, 1886, but before 
the succeeding number was wholly ready for the printer, he had 
passed from earth. Since that time the present editor, who had been 
temporarily in charge during Dr. Thayer’s absence and his brief sick- 
ness immediately on his return, has been his successor. 

From the first it has been the aim of those who have had charge, to 
have the QUARTERLY represent the scholarship and literary culture of 
the Universalist church, as well as its Theology, and the general prin- 
ciples of Biblical interpretation and criticism current among us; as 
also to take note of the religious thought and progress of all branches 
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of the Church Universal. Hundreds of thorough and elaborate arti- 
cles, which, because of their character and necessary length, were not 
suited to the columus of the weekly religious press, have thus seen the 
light, educated our preachers and otherwise given us power and influ. 
ence. The period covered by the existence of this periodical has 
been the richest and best in the life of our church, its successes in 
educational enterprises and in the important work of providing a 
ministry well furnished for its duties. It has also witnessed the 
greatest changes in theological thought known in Christian history. 

While, therefore, we regret the circumstances which necessitate the 
suspension of publication, we are sure that good work has been done 
in the past, that the standing of the QUARTERLY among its contempo- 
raries has been an honorable and useful one, receiving just. praise and 
meriting the commendation bestowed upon it. We deplore its fate, 
are grateful to God for its history, and are not without hope that the 
felt sense of its loss may some day secure to the church its well sus- 
tained successor. 


Coutemporary Literature. 


‘The American Revolution. By John Fiske. In two volumes. Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Crown 8vo. pp. xxi, 344; xii, 305. 
$4.00. 


It is in the purpose of Mr. Fiske to write a narrative history of the 
United States from 1492 to 1865. The volumes before us having 
been prepared as a portion of this work are given to the public now, 
rather than that they shall be lain away for an indefinite period. 
‘The volumes which we have already noticed, “The Beginning of 
New England,” and “The Critical Period,” are also parts of this 
plan. In the work before us, Mr. Fiske has not attempted to include 
all the events of the Revolution, but, as he says, “to shape the narra- 
tive in such a way as to emphasize relations of cause and effect that 
are often buried in the mass of details.” That he has succeeded, no 
one familiar with the trend of the events in our eight years’ struggle 
for Independence can doubt. The story is told in a charmingly lucid 
manner, due emphasis being put on the significant facts. We rise 
from the reading of his pages with a clear realization of just how the 
Revolution was wrought, how the necessary patriotism was main- 
tained, the nature and extent of the difficulties encountered, a more 
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just discrimination of the merits of prominent men of the times, and 
the actual cause, as well as the intended result of each fresh turn in 
events. It makes sad havoc with the reputation of some who have 
been almost idolized, brings others into the clearer light of justly 
earned but tardily acknowledged merit, and reveals the characters of 
the men who were in the halls of Congress or surrounding Washing- 
ton in the camp, and renders more brilliant by the contrast the great- 
ness and the integrity of the Father of his Country. In steadfast 
devotion to a great cause, in patience, far-seeing sagacity, unfailing 
soundness of judgment, George Washington has no peer as a revolu- 
tionary leader. This is the verdict of history. What he sagaciously 
planned produced the results he intended, although, so well did he 
keep his own counsels, it is only in the light of history as related by 
Mr. Fiske, that we are enabled to note the relations of the means to 
the end. Looked at in the old way of narrating the story, German- 
town and Brandywine, for example, were unmixed losses; but seen 
now in relation to the whole plan of Washington in fighting them they 
were indeed defeats, but they resulted in securing the American cause 
from threatened and seemingly imminent destruction. They did not 
break the fighting power of the enemy, but they made it impossible 
for Howe to reach New York in time to save Burgoyne, the success 
of whose plans in effecting the junction of the two forces would have 
brought immense if not irreparable loss to the American cause. 

General Greene, who, alone, would have been able to have been 
Washington’s successor, if the latter had been disabled, receives due 
praise, while the borrowed plumage in which General Gates so pom- 
pously masqueraded, is stripped from him with unsparing hand. 
Pretentious, evil-minded, treacherous, claiming honors that he never 
won, and notoriously in the case of the surrender of Burgoyne, mak- 
ing no mention of Arnold and Morgan, to whom the victory was 
wholly due, he coolly appropriated all the honor of the battle and its 
results to himself,—a battle whose beginning he opposed and did 
nothing whatever to support. If Mr. Fiske shall seem to some to deal 
too tenderly with Benedict Arnold, it is sufficient to say that, while he 
utterly condemns the traitor’s act, he has but done what the truth of 
history requires in showing what great service Arnold had rendered 
the country, and how shamefully he had been treated with insolent 
neglect by a Congress which it must now be allowed was the most 
discreditable feature of the Revolution, its policy being such that any 
other leader than Washington would have given up the cause. in 
disgust. 

We commend these volumes to the careful reading and study of 
those who would know just what were the causes and the conduct of 
our War for Independence. We hardly need say, such is the well- 
established reputation of the publishers, that the work is brought out 
in a superior manner ; but we venture to call attention to what readers 
will highly prize,—an improved method adopted in binding these 
books, by which a remarkable combination of strength and flexibility 
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is secured. The book opens as if to invite reading, yet is so firm that 
the reader has no disturbing fear that it will fall to pieces. 


_ White Slaves; or the Oppression of the Worthy Poor. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1892. 16mo. pp. 327. $1.50 


This is a startling revelation of the misery and oppression of the 
poor in the proud city of Boston. Dr. Banks has obtained his facts 
at first hand by a personal visit to the scenes which he describes. He 
has also illustrated his books from photographs, and the story thus 
told is horrible. That such things can be in a city which boasts of its 
culture, refinement and many and varied charities, is almost incredible, 
but the pen and the camera do not deceive us. Disease, immorality, 
all vices and the worst of crimes are bred and inbred in the wretched 
places where greed on the part of unscrupulous landlords forces the 
wretched poor to huddle’ together in such numbers and conditions as 
render the commonest decency impossible. The so-called “ sweating” 
system, of which so many of these unfortunates are victims, not only 
depraves and degrades them, but genders all manner of foul diseases 
in the fabrics on which they work, and which are, without being puri- 
‘fied, thrown on the market to put the life and health of the public in 
jeopardy. Nor are the public institutions for the care of the poor in 
Boston such as escape just censure. The worthy poor and the most 
vicious classes are indiscriminately brought together under the same 
roof where all sanitary laws are disregarded and where poor and 
insufficient food is furnished. The condition of the unfortunate calls 
loudly for reform, and woes in the shape of disease and crime will be 
the penalty of neglecting to give heed to the call. Think of this, as 
described by the author, as a not uncommon experience in Boston : 


‘* We are in a cellar about ten feet square, which is separated from others like 
it by a partition. As soon as our eyes get accustomed to the darkness—for the 
only light is from a foot or so width of glass, reaching from the ground up to the 
floor that forms the ceiling of the room where we stand—we see that this is the 
. den of an old man and his wife. They have both passed three-score, and are no 
longer able to work hard. They have had children, but they are dead. For this 
den of misery, that a well-to-do Western farmer would not think of keeping his 
hog in, they pay $1.00 per week, the interest at six per cent. on nearly $900. 
‘They have to cook, eat, sleep and do eve thing else pertaining to domestic life, 
in this one, dark, filthy hole. Nobody could keep it clean. There is no sunshine, 
and only a little while in the day any light at all. It is necessarily damp and 
mouldy. We talk with the old man He goes fishing, and does such odd jobs as 
he is able todo. He says one of the worst things they have to contend with is the 
rats, and then he points out to us places in the wall, down next to the ground, 
that he has filled with little billets of wood, stuck in every which way, in his 
efforts to’ keep the rats from poe on them at night.” ‘“These places are filled.” 
Dr. Banks asserts, ‘‘ not with the drunken and dissolute. for about this place or 
its tenants there was not the slightest suggestion of liquor anywhere.” 


Case after case, known by actual visitation, is described, and the 
assertion is made that scores, if not hundreds, of Boston’s tenement 
houses are unfit to be inhabited, while the sanitary laws are totally 
disregarded by both landlord and tenant. It would seem imperative 
for Boston’s fame that such assertions should either be disproved or 
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the cause remedied, for, as the agitator points out, this white slavery 
of our time has its resemblance to that slavery of Uncle Tom and his 
black children, which cursed the plantation house, in the end, as much 
as it did the cabin. 

The itor’s Bible. ae oy the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., LL. D. 


New York. A.C. Armstro peony. Ge 1891, 

The Gospel of St. cane. y ‘ioe Dods, D.D. In two volumes, Vol. I. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xv. $1.50. 

The Acts ez the cei By the Rev. G. T. Stokes, D. D. Crown 8vo. pp. 


xxiii. 424, 


The first series in this admirable collection was published in 
“1887-88. The volumes before us conclude the Fourth series. each 
containing six volumes. As we have before had occasion to say, 
_ the books are by English writers, and in many respects are character- 
ized by sentiments which have been considerably departed from by 
‘theologians in this country. They are meant for popular use, and are 
in the homiletic or sermonic form, detailed exegetical notes making 
no part of their purpose. What Dr. Dods may have to say in his 
second volume on the vexed and somewhat vexatious question of the 
date and authorship of the Fourth Gospel, is yet to be seen; but in 
the volume before us the subject is ignored. The key-note to this 
gospel, the explanation of all it contains, the Doctor finds in the fact 
of the Incarnation, John having written it for the purpose of pro- 
moting “ the belief that ‘ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’” In 
this first volume Dr. Dods seeks the development of this purpose in 
so much of the record as extends from the first chapter to the fifty- 
fourth verse of the eleventh chapter. He uses the title, “the Son of 
God,” in the trinitarian sense, and from that standpoint the nature of 
his argument is cogent and forcible. 

Dr. Stokes’ work follows the same homiletic plan of the other 
‘expository series, but it is more scholarly and critical than some of 
them. His brief preface contains weighty words with regard to 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, and the more recently found Apology of Aris- 
tides ; and the body of his work, although often betraying and some- 
times unduly intruding a Churchman’s bias, has many valuable sug- 
gestions on the meaning of the text, and much of interest to the 
present in the application of its teachings. It does not cover the 
entire book of Acts, but extends only to the conversion of St. Paul 
and the baptism of Cornelius. It relates, however, that portion of 
the story of the early life of the Church, for our knowledge of which 
we are wholly dependent on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Hannibal: A History of the Art of War Among the Carthaginians and Romans 
-down to the Battle of Pydna, 168 B. C., with a detailed account of the Second 
Punic War. With 227 charts, maps, plans of battles and tactical manceuvres, 


cuts of armor, weapons and ‘uniforms. By Theodore Ayrault oe Boston 
.and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891, 8vo. xviii. 684, 


This is an important and valuable addition to the “ ‘Ca Cap- 
tains ” series of Historical biographies. The career of the great Car- 
thaginian is one of the most interesting and picturesque of which we 
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have any record; and as those who recorded his doings were his 
avowed enemies, hating him with an intensity to which nothing could 
be added, we may be sure that his high rank among the world’s Great. 
Captains rests on stable grounds. The material on which Mr. Dodge 
has been obliged to rely was furnished either by the Romans, against: 
whom Hannibal waged an eighteen years’ war, or on that which com- 
pilers obtained from them. The author, however, has been compelled 
to deal with a mass of contradictory statements, confessed confusion 
with regard to the localities of some of the important battles, and. 
ill-defined statements in regard to the positions of the contestants. 
He has been on the ground and made personal inspection and surveys 
of the several fields of strife, and has carefully sifted the statements. 
of historians and brought to the settlement of probabilities a wise and 
discriminating judgment. Keeping close to his purpose to present to 
modern readers a detailed and methodical study and career of Han- 
nibal, viewed as illustrating the method and art of war in ancient. 
times, the author has given not merely a book of facts, but has made: 
them interesting and readable. That Hannibal failed in his purpose: 
to destroy Rome was due to no fault in his knowledge and skill as a. 
general, but,—as has again and again happened in the conduct of 
war.—to the absence of statesmanship in the councils of Carthage. 
He seems to have been the one Carthaginian who clearly and wisely 
saw that Rome should be attacked, not in Spain, but in Italy ; and if 
the Senate of Carthage had co-operated with his splendid generalship- 
by giving him all the troops he called for, Rome would certainly have 
been destroyed. 

It is a remarkable fact that at last he was beaten by the very tac-- 
tics in which he had at the first no rival. But Rome was quick to- 
learn; her home rulers kept her ranks full, and discipline, unknown 
and impossible to such raw recruits as Hannibal was obliged to depend. 
upon, bore its full and perfect fruit in the armies of Rome. And yet, 
with his depleted and demoralized army, Hannibal made a grand 
stand, and even when his weakness was demonstrated to his enemy 
the bravest Roman legions dared not close in upon him. Politician 
as well as soldier, uniting in himself more great military qualities. 
than any other commander ever possessed, his campaigns, whether 
conducted with full or with meagre ranks, are the marvel of history. 
Never dazzled by victory nor depressed by defeat, always “looking 
before and after,” he encountered no needless risks; and, although 
often hemmed in by four or five armies at once, a force of 225,000: 
against his little handful of 35,000, his superior military genius always 
suggested devices so strange and unsuspected that he more than 
eluded the vigilance of those who were confident that he was wholly 
at their mercy. He well earned the reputation history accords him of 
being the “Father of Strategy.” Colonel Dodge’s summing up of 
his characteristics may well be quoted : 


‘* Hannibal excelled as a tactician. No battle in history is a finer sample of. 
tactics than Cannae. But he was yet greater in logistics and strategy. No cap- 
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tain ever marched to and fro among so many semaine of troops superior to his own 
in numbers and material as fearlessly and skilfully as he. No man ever held his. 
own so long or so oz. ten such odds. Constantly over-matched by better 
soldiers led by gene ways respectable, often of great ability, he yet defied 
all their efforts to drive him out of Italy for half a generation. Not even Freder- 
ick was outweighed as was Hannibal, for though erick’s army was smaller, 
it was better than that of any of the allies. As a soldier, in the countenance he 
presented to the stoutest of foes and in the constancy exhibited under the bitterest. 
adversity, Hannibal stands alone and unequalled. As a man, no character in 
history exhibits a purer life or nobler patriotism.” 


History justifies this high praise. Hannibal’s worst enemies did. 
not fail to characterize him as of signally noble and elevated charac- 
ter. Temperate, chaste, patient, just, liberal, loyal in friendship, and 
humane for his time, he deserves such a memorial as Colonel Dodge 
has so ably prepared. 


The Field and the Fruit: A Memorial of Twenty-five Years’ Mini with the: 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis. By Rev. James H. Tuttle, D.D. Boston. 
Universalist Publishing House. 1891. 8vo. pp. 362. $1.50. 


The occasion which calls forth this volume, is, in these days of short. 
pastoral settlements, significant and unique. Dr. Tuttle went to Min-. 
neapolis in the day of small things, and, having good staying qualities, 
he has lived to see great results follow his labors. He modestly tells. 
the story in the book before us, and friends in other fields of his labors, 
as Dr. Montgomery, in Rochester, and James H. Swan, in Chicago, 
testify to his good work in these important localities, before he began. 
the ministry in Minneapolis. His colleague, Dr. Shutter, writes 
heartily appreciative words, and then follow twelve sermons by Dr.. 
Tuttle on the following subjects: 1. Beauty for Ashes. 2. God’s 
Fellow Laborers. 3. Over, Under and Through the World. 4. In 
the Midst of Ruins, but not Ruined. 5. Down Growing and Up- 
ward Fruiting. 6. The Lord’s Mirror. 7. Judgment and Victory. 
8. Our Dwelling Place. 9. Belief and Unbelief. 10. The Ninety 
and Nine. 11. The Third Heaven. 12. Communion Sermon. 
These, the preacher tells us, “are of course selected fruit, but from a. 
common-bearing orchard.” That they are, as all his pulpit utterances. 
have been, from the heart, no ore who knows their author will for a. 
moment doubt, and the stranger who reads them will be sure to feel 
as they touch his own heart, warming it to praise, gratitude and noble 
desire for personal improvement and consecration, that they must. 
have come from one deeply in love with his message and heartily in 
sympathy with those whom he addressed. Their intellectual quality 
is also of a high order and they are eloquent in their simplicity and 
energy. 

The mechanical make-up of the book leaves nothing to be desired,— 
the paper is white and heavy, the typography, it is enough to say, is 
the work of the University press, and the binding is handsome and. 
substantial. In view of all these excellencies the wonder is that the 
volume can be put on the market at such a low price. 
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Cunistonbee Columbus, and How he Received and Im the Spirit of Dis- 
covery. By Justin Winsor. Boston and New York. Houghton, in & Com- 
pany. 1891. 8vo. pp. xi. 674. $4.00. - 

It ix fortunate ia the interest of historic accuracy that, in view of 
the flood of publications in regard to Columbus and his career liable 
to be poured upon us on the 400th anniversary of his landing in the 
New World, we have as a pioneer the book before us, so fascinatingly 
written and yet so carefully marked as the result of subjecting early 
records relating to Columbus’s discovery to all the methods and ap- 
pliances of the strictest form of modern historical criticism. Mr. 
Justin Winsor, fresh from his great work on the “ Narrative and 
Critical ‘History of America,” had just the qualifications, and was, 
we may suppose, just in the mood, for producing what gives us the 
most trustworthy answer to the hitherto controverted and variously 
explained points touching the place of Columbus’s birth, his. ancestry, 
the extent of his experience in navigation, the seas he visited, the 
particular island of the Bahamas on which he landed, and the final 
resting-place of his dust. Mr. Winsor’s conclusions in regard to them 
seem based on exhaustive research. 

He finds no evidence that stands a critical test to connect the life 
of Christopher Columbus with the two French admirals who in Ital- 
ian accounts are called Colombo, and dismisses as apocryphal the 
‘statement attributed to Columbus himself that he was not the only 
admiral which his family had produced. The great navigator was 
doubtless of humble origin; his father, Domenico Colombo, was a 
weaver and owned a residence in the wool weavers’ quarters in Genoa, 
where Christopher was born, about 1446-47. Concerning his early 
life there is not much information that is reliable. That he was in 
seafaring pursuits is quite certain, but pretended details with regard 
to it by other writers are doubtless fictitious. The claim that “in 
February, 1477, he sailed a hundred leagues beyond the island of 
Tile, under the 73d parallel,” put forth in the attempt to show that 
he had visited Iceland, and thus obtained his idea of land beyond, is 
worthless, as Mr. Winsor shows that there is no land in all the North- 
ern Atlantic under the 73d parallel, and that Iceland stretches from 
the 64th to the 67th. Mr. Winsor’s chapter on this subject is inter- 
esting and full of valuable information. Its closing words are: 
“‘ Whether Columbus landed in Iceland or nut, and whether the bruit 
of the Norse expedition struck his ears elsewhere or not, the fact of 
his never mentioning them when he summoned every supposable evi- 
dence to induce acceptance of his views, seems to be enough to show 
at least that to a mind possessed as his was of the scheme of finding 
India by the West, the stories of such northern wandering offered no 
suggestion applicable to his purpose. It is, moreover, inconceivable 
that Columbus should have taken a course southwest from the Cana- 
ries if he had been prompted in any way by tidings of land in the 
northwest.” 

The first voyage of Columbus in search of the Indies terminated 
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Oct. 12, 1492, of the old chronology, by his landing on what he says 
was a “small isle,” called in the Indian tongue Guanahani. It was 
one of the Bahamas. Which one? Mr. Winsor replies that there is 
just enough uncertainty and contradiction respecting the data and 
arguments used in the solution of the question to render it probable 
that men will never arrive at an agreement as to where it was that 
the Europeans first touched land. San Salvador, or Cat Island, has 
the oldest claim; but Mr. Winsor points out that it was too large to 
have been called by Columbus in any alternative way a “small” 
island, and-that, as it has on it an eminence of 400 feet, it does not 
answer the discoverer’s description of being level, and also lacks the 
interior lagoon which his account of Guanahani calls for. The weight 
of modern testimony favors Watling’s Island, which so far answers to 
Columbus’s description, as we have it condensed by Las Casas, that 
about one-third of its interior is water, corresponding to his “large 
lagoon.” In other respects, also, there are more points of resemblance 
with the navigator’s description at Watlings than on any other island. 

Columbus died on the 20th of May, 1506, in the city of Valladolid. 
But he had at that time sunk into such oblivion that letters from that 
place, full of minute gossip, make no mention of his death. Nearly 
a month passed before even a brief passing allusion to the event,— 
“the said Admiral is dead,”—was made in an official document. It 
seems quite certain that within three years of his death his coffin was 
conveyed to Seville. From thence till 1549 the Government issued 
three different orders respecting the removal of the body. It has 
been conjectured that the remains were transferred to the cathedral 
at Santo Domingo shortly after the completion of that building, and 
from thence they are said to have been borne to Havanna; but the 
Bishop of Santo Domingo claims that the remains of the discoverer 
are still in their charge, and that it was those of his son Diego which 
were re-interred in Cuba. Who shall decide ? 

The laudation which Columbus receives from the pens of Irving 
and Prescott seems not warranted by the facts in regard to his char- 
acter as told by Mr. Winsor. He was indeed a devout Catholic, but 
it was according to the standard of the Borgia Popes. Tried by any 
higher standard he falls short. His religion was his cover for 
hideous enormities. He talked a great deal about making converts of 
the poor heathen, but the very first sight of them prompted him to 
consign them to the slave market. To slit their noses and cut off 
their ears he considered a commendable policy. In fact, he had no 
pity for the misery of any one unless he was his personal adherent. 
Before making his first landing, so determined was he to make it 
appear that he had reached the coast of Asia, that he imposed an oath 
to that effect upon his men, under penalty of having their tongues 
wrenched out if they recanted. The first to sight land was a sailor, 
but Columbus meanly defrauded him of the honor and the reward by 
the falsehood that he had seen a light on the land the night before. 
His injustice and cruelty caused great mortality among the natives 
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and incurred the hatred of his own men. He had it in his power to 
be a blessing to the land and to the heathen whom he found living on 
it, but his rabid seeking for gold, his merciless rapacity, made him a 
hated despoiler, a bequeather of devastation and crime. No wonder 
that no one cared for him in his later years, and that his sun set 
unnoticed at Valladolid ! 

A valuable portion of Mr. Winsor’s work is the appendix of 130 
pages, in which he has set forth the geographical results of Colum- 
bus’s discovery. It is a concise, consecutive and authoritative record 
of maritime explorations and discoveries from the time of the arrival 
of the Santa Maria at Watling’s Island to the discovery of the north- 
west passage in our time. The publishers’ part in the work leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity. A Study of the Gospels and of 
the Gospel-Canon During the Second Century. By Orello Cone, D.D. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York and London. 1891. $1.25. 


The above-named book was written, as its author explains, to show 
“the actual application of the critical process to the Gospels, to indi- 
cate the main lines of the course of the criticism of these writings, and 
to ascertain what is tenable and permanent in its conclusions.” The 
selection of topics is central. It embraces The Text, The Canon, The 
Synoptic Problem, the several Gospels, The Eschatology of the Gos- 
pels, their Dogmatic Tendencies, their use of the Old Testament, and 
their worth as historical documents. The concluding chapter is on 
the point made central in the book: viz., Criticism and Historical 
Christianity. The avowed aim of the book is a very noble one ; and 
the method declared is equally noble. There is no attempt to write a 
history of the course of Gospel Criticism ; but it is proposed to avoid 
the destructive tendency in criticism on the one hand and to avoid 
the apologetic on the other. The proposition is to follow the historical 
process. There is abundant call for such work among New Testa- 
ment critics; for it has been sadly neglected by the very men who 
have claimed to be the leaders in New Testament criticism. It is 
especially difficult, just because the world has become accustomed to 
recognize this violation of the historical process as something quite 
common, and permissible in Biblical studies. The trial of Dr. Cone’s 
book is found in the chapter on the Canon. It must be said that the 
trial is a sharp one, as the author has to steer between two very urgent 
dangers ; he has to guard against the work of destructive criticism ; 
he has to avoid falling’ into an apologetic attitude; and the antago- 
nism of these two things is so great that it well nigh swallows up all 
the energies of modern New Testament critics. There is grave danger 
of our author being diverted from the straight line of inquiry to an 
attitude of antagonism toward one or the other of these positions. It 
must be said that he has not succeeded. He fails to give his readers 
a clear view of the development of the canon. He does not give cer- 
tain facts that point to a preferred use of our four Gospels at an early 
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period in the second century the force they merit. And then he 
seems to belittle the force of valid reasons for admitting the existence 
of such a preference ; as when he dwells upon “ the trivial reasons ” 
that were urged by Irenzus for the existence of only four possible 
Gospels, when the question at issue is whether Irenzus testified to 
there being only four genuine Gospels. Perhaps the most damaging 
aspect of this chapter on the canon is the ignorance the author shows 
of the now well-known contents of Tatian’s Diatessaron. He gravely 
discusses the question whether or not it contained our four Gospels. 
Had he been acquainted with what scholars have known for several 
years, he would not have taken the ground he does on this matter, or 
indeed on the subject of Justin Martyr’s testimony. His argument 
from slight variations in Justin’s quotations to his use of different 
Gospels, in the light of the well-known habit of free quotation, seems 
so strained that it forces one to the conviction that, in drawing his 
conclusions, he allows the wish to become the father to his thought. 

His treatment of the Synoptic problem is exceedingly happy and 
forceful. His statement of the different theories that attempt to 
account for their origin, the difficulties in the way of these theories, 
and the course of criticism on these points, cannot be excelled. He 
cautiously follows the mistake of Sclheirmacher regarding the mean- 
ing of the word Adyw as used by Papias, a mistake that has led a 
great number of the very best German critics astray, but that now is 
adjudged to be a mistake by all the best lexicographers. The internal 
reasons he alleges for following these critics are nearly all either arbi- 
trary or inconsequential. He breaks away altogether from the histor- 
ical process, and throws off all disguise in his reckless following of the 
destructive school. In his treatment of the Fourth Gospel he is even 
more contemptuous of the historical method, if it is possible, than in 
his treatment of the Synoptic problem. He takes regarding this 
Gospel the position for which there is absolutely no historical evi- 
dence. 

One cannot help admiring the force, indeed the great beauty, of his 
treatment of Christ’s attitude to the apocalyptic view of the Kingdom 
of the Heavens; but he seems to state his opinion altogether too 
strongly when he declares that Christ could not have uttered the trop- 
ical language of the 24th chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. It is a fair 
question whether or not Jesus did use these apparent apocalyptic 
expressions in a metaphorical sense. That he would have been mis- 
understood may be admitted, but no more so than in many other 
cases in which he referred to his kingdom. The explanation is wor- 
thy of careful examination and should not be dismissed in such an 
ex cathedra fashion as our author assumes when he says that it “pro- 
ceeds from a dogmatic interest, and has nothing to commend it toa 
sound hermeneutical judgment.” This chapter, however, on the 
melee of the Gospels is by far the most satisfactory one in the 

k. 

It is to be said of the book as a whole that it is an attempt to medi- 
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ate between two antagonistic positions that cannot be harmonized 
by any device whatever, and by methods that are entirely without any 
sound ground. The probable outcome will be that the author will 
satisfy neither party, and will succeed only in sharply stating the 
points at issue. He has done this ina masterly manner; and his 
book is well nigh invaluable to such students as desire to find the 
description of the field covered by modern New Testament —— 


ry Chapel Sermons. By Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., LL. D. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891. 12 mo. pp. vi. 340. $1.50. 


Dr. Peabody, long and extensively known as a conservative 
preacher in the so-called liberal church, merits and very generously 
receives recognition among Protestants as an honored teacher of 
Christian truth. In the volume before us we have his latest words. 
from the pulpit, a collection of sermons so simple in style, so sincere 
and fervent in spirit, so practical and uplifting in aim, as to produce 
both profit and delight in all who read them. To have heard them 
as they fell from the preacher’s lips must have been a privilege 
accompanied with a benediction. ‘ Being such a one as Paul the 
aged,” Dr. Peabody speaks not only as one who has long and faith- 
fully studied the Word, but also out of a ripened experience in the 
vicissitudes of a long life devoted to saintliness, and a faithful min- 
istry of the Gospel as “the Power of God unto Salvation.” He 
knows whereof he affirms as to the worth of the religion of Jesus 
as a revelation of God’s loving purpose, its help in godly living, its 
comforts and its hopes. He makes no boast of special illumination 
by new truth, outrivaling the old in its significance, nor is he affected 
by what others may say of the repetition of the old in Christian 
preaching, other than to declare that there is no novelty which can 
take its place, no boasted originality which is other than as a rushlight 
compared with the light and warmth and cheer of the sun. His 
constant aim is to bring the treasures of the old to the enrichment of 
the present; its truths to bear on the life and conduct of those 
around him; its comforts and hopes to the solace and cheer of their 
hearts. 

The destructive tendencies of the age are to him no argument for 
the inefficiency of Christianity. On the contrary, ‘In the principles 
which underlie our civilization and must make it permanent,” and in 
all the active forces at work around us with ever renewed energy, he 
sees “reasons for belief in Christianity.” Reasons which “are not. 
only more weighty at the present time than at any preceding period, 
they are constantly growing in weight and force; they are in their 
very nature progressive and susceptible of ever new ‘development, 
and therefore give sure presage of the everlastingness of the Gospel.” 

Preavhers will find many things in this volume helpful in imparting 
to them the secret of successful preaching; many useful hints in the 
selection and treatment of themes; and profitable suggestions touch- 
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ing necessary preparation of their own hearts if they would reach 
the hearts of others. 


James Freeman Clarke: Autobi hy, Diary and Correspondence. Edited 
by Edward Everett Hale. Boston oa on York. Houghton, Mifflin and Com-- 
pany. 1891. 12 mo. pp. 430. $1.50. 

The autobiographic portion of this volume is but a fragment, end- 
ing abruptly in 1839, before the author had reached his thirtieth 
year. It is a charming picture of his early life, his childish experi- 
ences and his Grandfather Freeman’s gentle method of teaching. 
From a long line of honorable and godly ancestors, blessed with the 
influence of noble connections, his boy life and introduction to school,. 
college and the ministry, had the staid and dignified characteristics to ° 
be expected from such an inheritance and surroundings. Like many 
another preacher, sought after in middle life and with growing pop- 
ularity to the last, the beginnings of his professional career were 
without much promise. His first sermon at Louisville was particu- 
larly discouraging. Twenty years afterwards he met a gentleman 
who heard it, and gave this honest account of the impression it 
produced : 

‘** You heard a pretty poor [sermon],’ I said. ‘'That’s so,’ said he, ‘about as. 
bad as ever I heard.’ ‘ you know what the people said about it?’ I asked. 
He answered, ‘ Yes; after you had gone some of them stopped and talked about 
it. One man said, ‘‘ We had esha lat him go back at once to Boston, for he will 
never do anything here.”” But another remarked, ‘* Do not let us be in a hurry— 
erhaps he will do better by and by. I noticed there seemed to be some sense in 
is prayer.’ ”’ 

Among his occasional hearers in those earlier days of his ministry 
was Judge Speed, the father of President Lincoln’s associate in the 
Jaw. He had the reputation of being an infidel, but in the confidence 
of friendship he thus explained his position to the young preacher : 


“When I was a boy and went to mosting. the minister took the Bible in his 
hand and said, ‘Every word within these lids is the Word of God, and if you do 
not believe it you will be damned as sure as I kill that fly re his hand on 
a fly on the Bible. I was an infidel to this kind of religion and thought it m 
duty to protest against it. But I have no hostility to the kind of religion which 
you and many others now preach.” 

Taking up the compilation of the diary and correspondence which 
he uses to the end, Dr. Hale cleverly weaves the material into an 
admirable portrait of his friend of so many years, and gives an in- 
tensely dramatic presentation of his busy and successful life. If the 
secret and charm of that life could possibly be expressed in one word, 
Influence would be the word to use. He took and kept a wonderful 
hold on the people by whom he was surrounded and deeply impressed 
them by his strong and winning personality. Dr. Hale tells of a 
working man in Maine who seemed far above the people around him, 
and who, in reply to a question as to the secret of the difference 
replied: “It is owing to a sermon that I heard James Freeman 
Clarke preach here years ago; that was an era in my life.” He was 
a Unitarian of decidedly Christian type; as he was, also, through the 
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direction he gave to the work of the Church of the Disciples, a very 
important centre of the best and strongest intellectual and social life 
of the city of Boston. Deeply interested in important reforms, his 
sermons were the practical embodiment of his teachings, and his 
numerous books, chiefly made up from his sermon material, have had 
a large circulation and have produced beneficent results. When 
death touched him it removed a central light from the religious and 
philanthropic world. . 


Manuals of Faith and Du No. ix. Heaven. By George Sumner Weaver, 
D.D. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1891. 16mo. pp. 100. 25 cents, 
Dr. Weaver writes on a favorite theme, one on which he has often 
discoursed to the great comfort and delight of his hearers. Evidently 
he has condensed much that he had prepared in another form in the 
pages before us. What he presents is placed on Scriptural basis and 
is his interpretation of the revealed Word on the deeply interesting 
subject of the life beyond this. His work evinces deep, earnest and 
reverent thought, and is in no sense either a compilation or an echo 
of the opinion of others. After a brief introduction in which the 
longing and hope for a better state beyond, which gives interest to the 
discussion of his theme, is recognized, Dr. Weaver calls attention to 
the following topics, in the presentation of which he makes his argu- 
ment for the existence of Heaven, and shows how it may be made a 
reality in the hope of our race: The Bible Heaven ; What is Heaven? 
‘Where is Heaven? Variety in Heaven; Important questions consid- 
ered: 1. Children in Heaven. 2. How shall we Know Our Children? 
3. Age and Earthly Decay; The Spiritual Body and the Endless 
Life; Death Considered ; What of the Wicked? The Intermediate 
State and Judgment; the Dim-sightedness of Human Faith; Matter 
and Spirit; New Employments in Heaven; “The Kingdom of 
Heaven ;”’ The Phase as Used in the New Testament; Hints on the 
Higher Kingdom. The hundred pages given to the consideration of 
these topics will well repay any reader of them. 
Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and Religious sovehuaenent. A Study. By Ewald 
yler 


Fligel. From the German, by Jessica Gilbert . With a Portrait. New 
York. M. L. Holbrook & Co. 1861. 16mo. pp. 140. 


This little book has attracted a good deal of attention in Germany. 
Now rendered into English it will be of interest to the large class of 
readers and admirers of Carlyle. It is chiefly made up of extracts 
from his works, so collected as to present his views on certain funda- 
mental aspects and principles of life. His belief as to God, his 
thought of the spirityal side of the world, his relation to Christianity 
and to its various phases are brought before us distinctly; as are also 
his position towards poetry, art, history and ethics. A strong man, 
erratic at times in thought, more often erratic in the expression 
of his thought, Carlyle is thus exhibited as a great, but not 
always an exact thinker; one who voiced many truths but fell into 
some errors, as even greater and wiser men than he have done 
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before him. A brainy and an honest, though sometimes an intensely 
prejudiced man, he interests us in whatever he says, and instructs us 
by many of his utterances. The little work before us will greatly 
enlighten the average reader in regard to this great writer’s theories 
and opinions. ~ 


The New England Magazine. Boston. 1891. 


The numbers for July, August, September, October and November 
have been received and read with much satisfaction. Want of space 
prevents our enlarging on their excellencies. Dr. Adams’ paper on 
“The Municipal Threat in National Politics” is timely warning 
concerning a menace to our liberties in the unscrupulous management 
of our great cities. Mr. Start’s “ Bennington and its Battle; the 
“Harvard Commencenient Essays;” the initial chapter of Gen. 
Butler’s Autobiography; the various papers on James Russell Lowell ; 
“The Growth of a Vegetarian:” ‘The University of California ;” 
“John Howard Payne’s Southern Sweetheart.” ‘“ Why the South 
was Defeated ia the Civil War;” ‘The Start from Delftshaven;” 
are a few of the titles and subjects of articles which minister to 
every variety of taste in the reading world, giving instruction, or 
ministering to love of historic research, or pleasing the humorous and 
witty. The illustrations are the very best of their kind. 


Little Folks East and West. Comprising “‘ Prairie Stories,’’ ‘‘ Mother Goose 
Stories,’ ‘* ‘~) Stories”? and ‘‘True Stories.’”’ By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
Boston. 1892. Lee & Shepard. 4to. pp. 95. 75 cents. 


We have here a delightful series of stories for children, especially 
marked by freshness and originality. ‘The Prairie Stories” cover 
entirely new ground, showing how children find their pleasure in the 
West. And the whole, though sometimes in a more beaten track, are 
interesting reading, either as supplementary work in schools or at 
home. The illustrations are profuse and very pleasing. 


sipiengeston Stories and Morning Talks. Written and compiled by Sara E. 
Wiltse. Boston. Ginn & Co. 1890. 12mo pp. x. 212. 


After reading this book and becoming very much interested in its 
“Stories ” and “ Talks,” we handed it to a Kindergarten teacher of 
large experience, who gave as her opinion that it would be very 
helpful to her in her work, as it would greatly aid in impressing 
and enforcing on the little ones some of the most important objects 
of the Kindergarten system and methods. This, from an expert, 
seems to us the highest praise, and the most appropriate and appre- 
‘ eiative which the compiler and publishers could desire. We doubt 
not that all other Kindergarten teachers, a rapidly increasing class of 
instructors, will find it equally helpful. We commend it as well 
worthy their examination. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVIII. 30 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. Readings and Recitations, compiled by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, Lucy Elinor Anthony. Saciin 1891. 
Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 243. 50 cents, 


This is a fine collection of readings and recitations bearing on the 
subject of “ Equal Rights.” To say that the selections are made from 
the speeches and writings of such eminent champions of the cause as 
Wendell Phillips, Phebe Cary, Grace Greenwood, Lucy Stone, 
George William Curtis, Eliza Sproat Turner, Lillie Downeast Blake, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Harriet Robinson, etc., etc., is to announce 
their high character and the thoroughness of their treatment: of the 
theme. 


A Queer Family. By Effie W. Merriman. oe. 1891. Lee & Shepard. 
16mo. pp. 215. 1.00. 


The Little Millers. By Effie W. Merriman. “Boston. 1891. Lee & Shepard. 
16mo. pp. 245. $1.00. 


These clever stories are by the author of “ Pards,” noticed in the 
January QUARTERLY. “A Queer Family ” is like “ Pards” in maay 
respects, being the story of street waifs, who for mutual help and 
interest take rooms together, and form a miniature co-operative 
society. The story has its pathetic, amusing and instructive incidents, 
and is wholesome reading for the boys, for whom it is intended. 


“The Little Millers” is the third in the same series, and like them 
is a bright and refreshing story of child-life among the street urchins. 
Mrs. Merriman must have a large place for them in her heart, and 
cannot fail to interest the hearts of others in them, for although the 
stories are for children, older folks will be interested in and profited 
by reading them. 

Pronaos to Holy Writ, Establishing, on Documentary Evidence, the Authorship, 
Date, Form and Contents of each of its Books, and the Authenticity of t e 


Pentateuch. By Isaac M. Wise, President of ‘the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. Robert Clarke & Co. 1891, 8vo. pp. 193. 


This work of one of the most eminent Hebraists in the land, is 
timely not only for the Israelites to whom the author ministers on 
the Sabbath or teaches during the week, and for the growing number 
in this country whom they represent, some of whom, teachers as well 
as people, are being infected with the skeptical notions which lead to 
the disparagement of the Old Testament, but also for all whose 
religion is based on the revelation contained in the Bible. The author 
modestly claims for his work that it is of the nature of an Introduc- 
tion, merely, to the study of the reliability and truth of the Old 
Testament. He calls it a Pronaos, i.e. the porch, or approach to the 
sacred temple, and may possibly follow it with a more full disclosure 
of the glories to be seen, as one having crossed the threshold enters 
into and beholds the variety and beauty of the temple. 

The incitement to as well as the purpose of this introductory work, 
he thus sets forth : — 
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‘*The science commonly called Modern Biblical Criticism, actually Negative 
Criticism, which maintains, on the strength of unscientific methods, that the 
Pentateuch is not composed of original Mosaic material, no Psalms are Davidian, 
no Proverbs Solomonic, the historical books are unhistorical, the prophecies were 
written post festum, there was no revelotion, inspiration or prophecy, must also 
maintain that the Bible is a compendium of pious, or even impious frauds, wilful 
deceptions, unscrupulous misrepresentations; whence comes the Bible truth of 
which they speak? It was necessary, therefore, the author thinks, first of all 
things, to meet Negative Criticism with the documentary evidence — and this is 
undoubtedly the legitimate method of criticism — which establishes the truth of 
the Bible, before we could speak intelligently of Bible truth. So he could offer 
to the reader a mere Pronaos to Holy Writ, which will assist him in convincing 
himself of the truth of the Bible, and point him to the door leading into the inte- 
rior of the sanctuary, which is the system of Bible truth. To this end we must 
know first and foremost when, where, by whom and to what end these various 
books were written, in order to judge correctly the quantity and quality of truth 
contained in them. It is this which this Pronaos chiefly offers.” 


The proposed work is done with no rhetorical flourish, but in as 
brief and terse writing as the nature of the subject permits. Partic- 
ular attention has been paid to the Pentateuch, the most ancient 
records of Israel’s history, and of late the target for all manner of 
wild and destructive criticism. The author regards the authenticity 
of the Mosaic records as the foundation of all Bible truth; necessary, 
therefore, to be established in order that all Bible truth may be con- 
served and not subject also to the suspicion of being of the same 
kind of fraud and imposition. That he has done his work thoroughly 
and well, notwithstanding the brevity of the statement of his argu- 
ment, seems to us beyond successful controversy. Confining ourselves 
in this notice to the results so reached, we briefly outline thé facts 
and arguments which he presents in proof that the five books of 
Moses are the oldest and not the more recent of Old Testament 
Scriptures: 1. The origin of the fundamental institutions and appa- 
ratuses, inseparable from the historical process of the ancient Israel is 
described in these five books only. 2. The place in the Pentateuch 
of laws and narrations which could have been written only during 
the sojourn of Israel in the wilderness. 3. About eleven hundred 
and fifty Hebrew roots, and no less new formations of words from 
existing roots occur in the Prophets and Psalms, Proverbs and Job, 
which are not found in the Pentateuch. Take away the Aramaic 
portions in Daniel and Ezra, and the Pentateuch will be found to 
contain about one-fourth of the Hebrew of the whole Bible. ‘This 
marks the progress of the Hebrew language after the five books of 
Moses had been written, and points directly to the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch. 4. The entire disregard in the Pentateuch to the later 
Prophets, both as respects their criticism of sacrifices and their re- 
forms pressed by them so emphatically, is significant. 5. The ab- 
sence of any fixed formula of the immortality of the soul with any 
kind of future reward and punishment is equal to demonstration 
of the antiquity of the Pentateuch. 6. The direct testimony to the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch from Chronicles, Ezra and Malachi. 
7. The existence and authority of the Books of the Law are trace- 
able up to the time of Samuel in the Historical Books, the oldest 
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Prophets, Proverbs and Psalms. 8. The theory that these books 
are composed of a number of fragments from various authors of 
unknown times, has this answer: There is no documentary evidence 
whatever of the origin and existence of any such fragments at any 
time ; but we have such evidence of the origin and existence of the 
Mosaic documents, in contradiction of which speculation is of no 
value. 9. That there are portions of the Pentateuch in which God 
is called Jehovah, and others in which He is called Elohim, is 
claimed by the destructive critics as proof of different authors of 
the books; but Mr. Wise shows that every book of the Old Testa- 
ment was written by a Jahvist, and that occasionally the two names 
are used interchangeably by what is proved to be the same writer. 
These, and they are but a few of the facts and arguments adduced 
by the author, warrant the conclusion that Moses furnished the 
material of the Pentateuch, but that the books were edited by others 
after his death. 

Similar ‘thoroughness of dealing with other portions of the Old 
Testament, by President Wise, justifies, so far at least as that portion 
of the Bible is concerned, his final sentence in the work before us: 
** There exists no solid ground on which to base any doubt on the 
authenticity of any book of Holy Writ.” We urge our preachers to 
obtain and study this most valuable volume. It will save them from 
the doubts and skepticism in which superficial criticism land so many. 


Life and_ Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. In two 
volumes. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 12mo. pp. 
xii. 324; ix. 325-646. $3.00 for the sett. 

Mr. Browning left very little material for a memoir, in the ordi- 
nary sense. He was reticent concerning his early days, and discour- 
aged all inquisitiveness in regard to his common every-day life, even 
to the destruction of the letters and other papers which might have 
illustrated his career and the development of his genius. Fortunately 
the preservation of Mrs. Browning's letters enable Mrs. Orr to fur- 
nish us with a description of their exceptionally happy domestic life. 
The gifted wife, therefore, gives the main human interest to the home 
side of the life of the poet, the richness of the part contributed during 
their married life being in strong contrast with the barrenness and 
want ef incident in that portion relating to Browning before he met 
her and after his loss of her by death. Scanty as the material is, 
however, Mrs. Orr has diligently collected it, and gives us quite sur- 
prising information in at least two particulars, in both of which she 
sets aside a popular impression in regard to the past. The sugges- 
tion, supposed by some to be well-based, of Jewish or negro strain in 
his blood inheritance, she sets aside with the fact that on his father’s 
side he was of English stock, and that his mother was, as Carlyle 
said, “the true type of a Scottish gentlewoman,” and of German de- 
scent on her father’s side. Contrary, too, to the impression conveyed 
by his portraits, that Browning was a person of great physical vital- 
ity, we are told that his mother, who was a very delicate woman, 
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transmitted to her son a “ slow and not strong pulse,” a marked “ ner-. 
vousness of nature,” which put upon him an element of weakness, 
sensibility and consciousness of pain, powerfully modifying the perfect. 
health which should have descended to him from his father. 

Browning’s education was carefully attended to by his father, a. ° 
man of more than average literary taste; somewhat whimsical per- 
haps, proud of his son, and pleased as well as able to support him in: 
an unprofitable literary career. His social circle was a narrow one,. 
and of the sort to zasily develop in him independence and conceit.. 
His mother, wedded to a very narrow school of religious thought, im 
her zeal for his soul’s salvation, subjected him to a strain of feeling 
premature and harsh, from which he revolted when he first 
set him to thinking for himself. Enamored by the genius of the 
poet Shelly, he became, like him, “a professing atheist.” Subse- 
quently he came to a belief in a personal God and to a faith of optim- 
istic tendency, but with so little sympathy with traditional faith that 
Mrs. Orr pronounces him “heterodox.” 

After his marriage and his residence in Italy for his wife’s sake, for 
she was physically frail, he wrote but little, the climate which was de-. 
licious life to her being excessively enervating to him. When the end. 
came, in 1861, he returned to London a widower. There he gave him- 
self to the use of his pen, and continued his work till death made 
him cease. He enjoyed his fame to the full, was duly sensible of the 
honors given him, and regarded his last work as his best. Mrs. Orr’s 
work will be helpful in giving to the world the facts on which his rank 
as a poet and philosopher will be based; but for a long time to come: 
it will be difficult to assign him by general consent to any particular 
place. 


The Epic of the Inner Life, being the Book of Job translated anew, and accom-- 
ans with Notes and an Introductory Study. By John F. Genung. mn and. 
ew York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 16mo. pp. xii. 352. $1.2 


The author of this volume is Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst ; 
and the basis of the volume is “The Interpretation of the Book of 
Job,” published in the Andover Review tor November, 1888. It is 
written in a delightful literary style and is as entertaining and bril-. 
liant as it is fresh and scholarly. He has certainly made a new and 
valuable contribution to the exposition and understanding of the book. 
The common understanding in regard to the problem presented in the 
Book of Job: “The mystery of God’s providential government of 
men,” or ‘“‘ Why does suffering on suffering befall the righteous? ” is 
beset with so many irreconcileable difficulties when an analysis of the 
work is attempted, that Prof. Genung dismisses it as a mistaken no- 
tion. “How God deals with men, and how men may interpret his 
dealings ; why God sees fit to afflict the righteous; these are indeed 
important questions, and not to be ignored; but more vital still is the 
question what Job is, becomes, achieves, in the fiery trial of God’s un-. 
explained visitation. In the answer to that personal question lies the 
supreme answer to all the rest. It is not a mere author that we find, 
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here, buta man. And as we trace the progress of Job’s soul, step by 
step, revealed to us through his own word and through the attacks of 
his friends, we shall be brought to a contemplation of greatness in life 
and character such as, for sublimity, it will be hard to parallel in lit- 
erature, however highly we may value the divinest creations of an 
Eschylus or a Milton.” The real problem, propounded by Satan at 
the outset, and tested by permission of Jehovah, is ‘Doth Job fear 
God for nought?” Is there such a thing as disinterested, unselfish 
obedience? The history given in the Book is this answer to that 
query: “There is a service of God which is not work for reward: it 
is heart loyalty, a hunger after God’s presence, which survives loss 
and chastisement; which, in spite of contradictory seeming, cleaves to 
what is God-like as the needle seeks the pole; and which reaches up 
out of the darkness and hardness of this life to the light and love be- 
yond.” The poem may therefore be called “The Epic of the Inner 
Life. As such its significance is more than Hebrew; it extends far 
beyond national bounds to the universal heart of humanity ; nay, it is 
with strange freshness and application to the spiritual maladies of this 
nineteenth century of Christ that the old Arab chief’s struggles and 
victories come to us, as we turn the ancient pages anew.” 

A very interesting feature of ‘‘ The Introductory Study” is the por- 
tion relating to the date to be assigned for the composition of this 
work, showing what must have been the peculiarities of civilization 
and culture at the time of its production. We have no data to enable 
us to determine its author, but the probabilities are that he was con- 
temporary with Isaiah. The notes appended to the translation are 
brief, simple, literary rather than exegetical, and in no sense sermonic. 
It is a book to stimulate thought. 


The Preacher and his Models. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1891. By the 
Rev. James Stalker, D. D. New York. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1891. 16mo. 
pp. xii. 284, 

If those who make the selection of Preacher in this important 
Course, the lecturers in which have been such eminent men and 
preachers as Bishop Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. John Hall, 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, Dr. Phillips Brooks, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, and 
Dr. Dale, find it difficult to select the man most fit in ingenuity, orig- 
inality and character, to follow them, it may be expected that whoever 
consents to stand in their place will despair of saying anything new 
concerning methods of preparation and the building and delivery of 
the sermon. Dr. Stalker confesses to the feeling of embarrassment 
and steps out of the almost stereotyped ways of treating the subject, 
and taking “the prophets of the Old Testament as patterns for mod- 
ern preachers,” calls the attention of his hearers to ‘“‘ The Preacher as 
a Man of God,” as a “ Patriot,” a “‘Man of the Word,” and as a 
“False Prophet.” Then follow lectures on “The Preacher as a 
Man,” a “Christian,” an “ Apostle,” and a “Thinker.” The last 
four have as their suggestive model, St. Paul. Dr. Stalker is very 
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happy in his analysis of the imitative qualities of the Great Apostle, 
and his entire course of lectures shows that he has a lofty conception 
of the office of the preacher, and that he feels he can do no greater 
service to the theological student than by holding up to him the noblest 
ideals of fidelity to the use of God’s message and the highest standard 
of ability and character. 


Conduct_as a.Fine Art. The Laws of Daily Conduct, by Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. Character Building, by Edward Payson Jackson, Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Crown 8vo. pp. 149, viii. 230. $1.50. 


The Preface thus gives the history of the work before us: ‘“ The 
American Secular Union, a national association having for its object 
the complete separation of Church and State, but in no way committed 
to any system of religious belief or disbelief, in the fall of 1889 offered 
a prize of one thousand dollars ‘for the best essay, treatise, or man- 
ual adapted to aid or assist teachers in our free publié¢ schools, and in 
the Girard College for Orphans, and other public and charitable . 
institutions, professing to be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct chil- 
dren and youth in the purest principles of morality without inculcating 
religious doctrine.’”’ In the volume before us are the two essays ad- 
judged by the examining committee to be the best offered, and the 
prize was equally divided between the two. We heartily commend 
these essays to all teachers who will use a common sense way of 
teaching morals without antagonizing or seeming to be in conflict with 
the peculiar religious tenets which the child: may be taught at home. 
Following the lead suggested here, no teacher can fail to make her 
ethical talks interesting to her pupils, no matter what their age. Mr. 
Gilman, Editor of the Literary World, begins his essay with asking 
the question, Can morals be taught in the public schools? which he 
answers in the affirmative, and then points out the best way to teach 
them. He then passes to a discussion and many hints on human life 
under law, obedience to moral law, self-control, truthfulness, the law 
of justice and of kindness, the great words of morality, home, work, 
law of honor, personal habits, political duty, character, moral progress 
and life according to the Golden Rule. Mr. Jackson, a teacher in 
the Boston Latin School, puts his part of the book in the form of a 
dialogue or conversation of a teacher with his pupils, and so discusses 
sincerity, right, the sense of duty, good boys and fun, virtue as 
strength, vice as weakness, cleverness and courage, goody-goody and 
good, habits, the alcohol and tobacco habits, honesty, honor, nagging, 
politeness, profanity, obscenity, home and country, the good son and 
the good citizen, and other important topics. Although the book was 
not designed for general reading, there is no good reason why it may 
not profit all who will peruse it. Especially does it seem to us a book 
which is excellent for home reading, and its counsels will be invalua- 
ble to the young who are for any reason about going into life for 
themselves. Our Book Commission will do well to read and com- 
mend it. 
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Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. Boston and New York. 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891. 16mo. pp. ix. 333. $1.25. 


Miss Bacon writes from personal observation, having spent some 
time in Japan and been favored with special opportunities for study- 
ing the home-life of its people. She gives us a full presentation of 
the daily life of that portion of Japan which other writers have over- 
looked, or, from some other reason, omitted to mention. Chiefly, as 
she explains it, because it is so difficult, such is the training of girls 
and women in that country, to get an idea of what their condition 
really is until one first becomes, having gained their confidence, famil- 
iar with them. Among the middle and upper classes of the Japanese, 
the babies and children and grandmothers have little to complain of ; 
but between childhood and old age their lot isa hard one. Every 
woman above the age of sixteen is expected to marry. And when 
once married she is the servant of her husband and his mother. The 
Japanese girl-child of every rank, from the possible empress down, is 
trained solely with a view to making her the always amiable and abso- 
lutely obedient servant of the men of her family. She is ruled in 
turn by her father, her husband and her son; and is taught that no 
Service is too menial, and no sacrifice too great, to be offered by her 
if they require or can be benefitted by it. Obedience and loyalty to 
them she is to regard as the supreme virtues, to be preserved if neces- 
sary at the cost of all others. For the good of father or husband, or 
in obedience to them, she must brave avy danger, endure any dis- 
honor, perpetrate any crime. So strongly is this sense of duty devel- 
oped in the Japanese women that neither fear, shame, nor dread of 
ridicule excuses them in their own eyes from doing whatever is de- 
manded of them. Passing through her weary years of service, with 
no tender care or solicitude to aid or strengthen her, her hope centers 
on her reaching the years when, because of age, she will obtain free- 
dom from protracted service, and become herself the privileged one, 
to be waited on and cared for by children and grandchildren. Miss 
Bacon gives vivid pictures of life at court, in castle and the common | 
home, of the system of concubinage, of domestic service, and of all 
that belongs alike to the lives of the elevated and the degraded of her 


own sex. So far her book is the one source of information in this 
direction. 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters. By Wendell Phillips. Secondseries. Boston. 
1891. Lee & Shepard. 8vo. pp. viii. 476. 


The first series of Mr. Phillips’ writings and speeches was given to 
the public in 1873, at the time when his personal popularity was ap- 
proaching its climaxa. The volume before us will be followed, so we 
are assured, by another, in which will be sketched the “history of his 
relation to the Anti-slavery movement, the growth of his views and 
sentiments, and the development of his power and fame as an orator.” 
In this second series we have his earliest speech, on “The Right of 
Petition,” given in 1837, and many of his most noted addresses on 
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Abolition, Temperance, Labor and Woman Suffrage. Here, too, is 
his famous lécture, given on more than two thousand occasions, on 
“The Lost Arts,” to be read with profit by all, not only for the sin- 
gular and well-attested facts which it contains, but also for its wonder- 
ful and almost faultless rhetoric. Here, too, is his last public utter- 
ance, his tribute to the memory of Harriet Martineau, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of her statue in the Old South Meeting-House, Dee. 
26, 1883. 

In the Prefatory Note to the volume, Mr. Theodore C. Pease well 
‘says: “ The student of oratory will find no better or safer model than 
Mr. Phillips, if he would seek direct, incisive speech, abundance and 
felicity of illustration, skill in applying truth to present needs, and, 
above all, the union of the highest gifts of eloquence with lightness of 
touch, a conversational reality of tone, and language level to the un- 
derstanding of every hearer. Such mastery of invective also, keen 
and graceful as a Damascus blade, it has well been said, lends new 
meaning to the term ‘philippic.’” The book is beautifully printed 
and can therefore be read by old eyes as well as by young with equal 
delight. 

Abraham Lincoln. An Essay, by Carl Schurz. Boston and New York.. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 16mo. pp. 117. $1.00. 

Originally published in the Atlantic Monthly as a Review of 
“ Abraham Lincoln, a History,” by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
it has now been revised and slightly modified to adapt it to the book 
form before us. The additions to it give stronger emphasis to the 
praise given it as a master-piece of criticism, bringing before us the 
unmatched personality and extraordinary achievements of him whom 
Lowell styles “ the first American,” in a manner to be found nowhere 
else. Mr. Schurz writes from a wondefully full knowledge of Mr. 
Lincoln’s career, the qualities of his mind and heart, the troublous 
times in which his lot was cast and his memorable work was done. 
Without fulsome eulogy, without blindness to what was unique in 
drollness, though not, as some have said, bordering on immodesty or 
profanity, in his wit and pleasantry, the portrait of Mr. Lincoln is 
here so faithfully sketched that his grand proportions are manifest 
and his glory made forever sure. The volume is illustrated with a 
portrait of Mr. Lincoln from a photograph taken before his election 
to the Presidency, and is regarded by competent judges as one of the 
best and most characteristic likenesses of him extant. An etching by 
M. Rajon, the late eminent French artist, and a recent masterly en- 
graving on wood by Mr. Gustav Kruell, were both based upon it, but 
it 1s now for the first time reproduced, by the photogravure process, 
with absolute fidelity to the original. 


Excursions in Art and Letters. By William Wetmore Story, D.C. L. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 16mo. pp. 295. $1.25. 


The contents of this latest work of Mr. Story are: Essays on 
“Michael Angelo,” “‘ Phidias and the Elgin Marbles,” “The Art of 
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. Casting in Plaster among the Ancient Greeks and Romans,” “ A Con- 
versation with Marcus Aurelius,” and “ Distortions of the English 
Stage as Instanced in * Macbeth.’” The first is a delightful study of 
the “sculptor, painter, architect, poet, engineer, and able in all these 
arts.”’ The second and third will be of inierest especially to students 
of art; while the conversation with Marcus Aurelius has value as an 
exposition of the author’s opinions concerning the philosophic and 
humane emperor. ‘The last essay puts Macbeth and his lady in a 
new light, gives a fresh significance to many of the familiar passages 
in the tragedy, and will send the thoughtful reader to a fresh study of 
Shakespeare’s text in order that he may dissent from or concede Mr. 
Story’s opinion that Mrs. Siddons “has completely transformed this 
wonderful creation of Shakespeare’s (Lady Macbeth), and so stamped 
upon it her own individuality that when we think of one wé have the 
figure of the other in our minds.” The whole work is an admirable 
companion to Mr. Story’s “ Conversations in a Studio,” reviewed by 
us some months ago. 


Letter and Spirit. By A. M. Richards. Boston. J. G. Cupples Company. 
Small 4to. pp. 115. 


The author’s preface is short, and may well be quoted in full: 
“‘ These verses are part of a design, unfulfilled by the author and long 
since abandoned, of giving expression to each of the manifold aspects 
of an unchanging and unchangeable truth. The plan was not sug- 
gested by any bias of personal conviction, and, although there is fre- 
quently a meaning in the order in which two or three of the sonnets 
follow each other, there is no idea of argument or controversy in their 
arrangement.” This is somewhat vague, and not a little of its spirit 
attaches to many of the fifty-six sonnets which follow. Often, 
indeed, there is a tone of lofty faith, always a reverent spirit, some- 
times whole sonnets of great beauty and energy of expression, with 
many lines and couplets in others which disclose the true poetic fac- 
ulty. While we confess that it would, in the reading, be some gain 
‘to know where the author expresses his own conviction or doubt, we 
also feel that good comes from the discipline suggested by most of 
what he here gives us. 


A Companion to Grandmother Grey. Grandfather Grey. By Kate Tannat 
Woods. Illustrated. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1892. Royal 8vo.n.p. $2.00. 


A year or more ago we called attention to “The wooing of Grand- 
mother Grey,” a pretty love poem of “ ye olden tyme,” which at once 
sprang into favor. In this companion volume we have the same 
charming simplicity of style and strength and beauty of thought. An 
idyl of old New England, it is told with exquisite faithfulness by both 
pen and pencil. The artist, Charles Copeland, has caught the spirit 
that breathes from the lines, and pictured the quaint scenes of wooing 
and merriment with delicacy and power. The full-page frontispiece 
portrait of Grandfather Grey, as he sits lost in thoughts of by-gone 
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days, shows the same calm, far-away look shining from the eyes as 
marked the sweet countenance of Grandmother Grey. Even the hush 
in the school-room and the hum of the lazy summer day outside seem 
real to us. Beautiful and winsome is the face bent modestly before 
the parson in the simple wedding scene; years after it shows traces 
of life’s bitterness as well as sweetness, as she sits by the open win- 
dow looking out across the meadows. In the scene of the spelling- 
school we can almost see the shadows on the wall bob merrily up and 
down in the flickering candle-light, 
‘** Where ‘ taters’ the candle-sticks made,”’— 
and the twilight deepens on those two old graves in the churchyard. 


‘* For the world moves on as it ever moved. 
And the dear God loveth all.” 


The charming volume is printed on fine cut paper, and richly 
bound in two colors. Cloth, full gilt. 

Extraordinary Experiences of Little Captain Doppelkop on the Shores of Bub- 
bleland. By Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston. 1892. Lee & Shepard. 4to pp. 
xiv. 287. $2.00. 

This is the third in a series of modern Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment books, and has all the elements of fascination which have, 
through so many years, distinguished the ancient extravaganzas. Mr. 
Lockwoood’s capacity for producing such quaint, absurd and grotesque 
impossibilities, seems to be without limit. Doppelkop means double- 
headed, and Little Captain Doppelkop tells the story of a dual life 
with wonderful spirit, the incidents of it a perpetual surprise, provok- 
ing laughter and exciting curiosity as to whether such drolleries can 
be long continued. They pervade the book, however, to the end, and 
the reader’s interest never flags. The book is presented in the best 
possible style, and the artist, Mr. Clifton Johnson, who has profusely 
illustrated its pages, has fully entered into the fun of the story, his 
merry pencil and his dancing crayons giving just the pictures that are 
needed. Quick-witted children will yreatly enjoy the story, and par- 
ents will be sure to share the pleasure with them. 


Intimations of Eternal Life. By Caroline C. Leighton. Boston. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1891. 16mo. pp. 139. 75 cents. 


Mrs. Leighton, returning after a long absence to the scenes of her 
early life, finds that a doubtful, questioning spirit in regard to sacred 
things has crept in since she received her own religious instructions. 
She particularly mentions the declaration of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, that the presumptions against life after death are so great as 
to make the fact of immortality improbable. She then takes up the 
study of the revelations of science, asking the question: ‘“ What is the 
bearing of the discoveries of the last half century on the probabilities 
of our future?” Her little book contains the hopeful answer which 
her investigations bring her. She is well convinced that matter cannot 
be annihilated, and why shall it be said that spirit must cease to exist ? 
There is warrant, she is sure, for belief in Universal Immortality and 
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for the attainment, at last, of a desirable and happy destiny for all. 
We commend her deductions and her hopes, as here put forth, to all. 
They will find her book intensely interesting. 


Riverside Edition. The writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes. In Thirteen Vol- 
umes. Boston & New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50 per vol. $19.50 the sett. 


The contents of these volumes are: 1. The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. 2. The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3. The Poet 
at the Breakfast-Table. 4. Over the Teacups. 5. Elsie Venner. 6. 
The Guardian Angel. 7. A Mortal Antipathy. 8. Pages from an 
Old Volume of Life. 9. Medical Essays. 10. One Hundred Days 
in Europe. 11, 12, 13. Poems. With portraits, Notes by Dr. 
Holmes, etc. 

This edition, a library in itself of the best American literature, can- 
not fail to receive a hearty welcome, and it is exceedingly fortunate 
that it is issued while Dr. Holmes is still spared to us to annotate, as he 
has, the poems, and to write new prefaces for some of the prose vol- 
umes. Here will be found the first words which he permitted to go 
in print, his “ first verses,” as he calls them, written before he was 
sixteen years of age, and his last words, vigorous, instructive, hopeful, 
published in the series of Papers entitled “ Over the Teacups,” and 
written when he had reached four-score and ten. Always a busy 
man and the associate of men eminent in the higher walks of literary 
life, Dr. Holmes has kept at the front, and, as a writer, has probably 
delighted and instructed more readers than any other American 
‘author. The edition well begins with the four volumes which have 
such a charm for all readers, on account of their serious reflections 
and discourses on life and manners, interspersed with the cleanest wit 
and phrased in such charming poetic prose, marking their author as 
pre-eminent among the wisest, keenest and cheeriest spirits in modern 
literature. A great deal that passes for wit in our day is of very 
coarse fibre and comes from brains lacking in variety of attainment 
and of a low order of power. We soon tire of its monotony, and are 
not always sure that it will do no mischief to read it to others. Dr. 
Holmes stands in marked contrast to such as these. His well-trained 
and naturally acute powers have been exercised in varied intellectual 
fields of observation and study, and his success in delineating all 
phases of thought has been phenomenal. As profound in metaphysi- 
cal and psychological problems as he is in the purely physical ones that 
belong to his profession as a physician, he has the happy faculty of 
treating all his themes in the most popular manner, reaching, with his 
terse axioms, his witty turns of speech and his simple illustrations, 
the common understandings and cheering the hearts of all. His ver- 
satility is wonderful. How familiar is the illustration of his wit and 
humor in his early written lines on “The Music Grinders,” 


‘You think they are crusaders, sent 
From some infernal clime ; 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 
And dock the tail of Rhyme, 
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To crack the voice of Melody, 
And break the legs of Time. 

But hark ! the air again is still, 
The music all is ground, 

And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound.”’ 


Hood has nothing superior to it, and no. modern wit and humorist 
has said anything to compare with it. But equally superior is his 
utterance in loftier strain, as in the closing stanza of “ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus ”: 


‘** Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave the low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome mure vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! ”’ 


And what is better set in words than the appreciation, love and 
hope which speak to us in his sonnet to his brother poet, Whittier ? 


‘** Friend, whom thy fourscore winters leave more dear 

Than when life’s roseate summer on thy cheek 

Burned in the flush of manhood’s manliest year, 
Lonely, how lonely ! is the snowy peak 

Thy feet have reached, and mine have climbed so near ! 
Chess on thy footsteps ’mid the landscape drear 

I stretch my hand thine answering grasp to seek, 
Warm with the love no rippling rhymes can speak ! 

Look backward! From thy lofty height survey 
Thy years of toil, of peaceful victories won, 

dreams made real, largest hopes outrun ! 

Look forward! Brighter than earth’s morning ray 

Streams the pure light of Heaven’s unsetting sun, 
The unclouded dawn of life’s immortal day !”’ 


That there is an ever-widening circle of appreciative readers of Dr. 
Holmes’ writings, manifest in the issue of this handsome Riverside 


edition, is an indication of a growing desire among us for the best 
reading and of a wide discrimination as to what is best. 


Universalism Asserted, as the Hope of the Gospel, on the Authority of Reason, 
the Fathers, and Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Thomas Allin. Fourth edition, 
enlarged and revised. With a preface by Edna Lyall, and a Letter from Canon 
Wilberforce. London. Elliot Stock. 1891. 19mo. pp. viiii, 327. $1.10. 


This fourth and enlarged edition indicates a growing interest in the 
doctrine of Universalism, in the Old World and the Established 
Church, and generally among those who are out of reach of the be- 
lievers in it in the New World. The author evinces great familiarity 
with the writings of the Fathers, acute and well-trained powers of 
reasoning, a deep sense of ethical considerations, and a devout study 
of and thorough acquaintance with, the Holy Scriptures. The ten 
chapters of this book deal with these themes: The Question Stated ; 
The popular Creed wholly Untenable; What the Church teaches ; 
Universalism and Creation, &c.; What the Old Testament Teaches ; 
What the New Testament Teaches; and Summary and Conclusion. 
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We deeply regret that pressed as we are for space since this valuable 
book came to hand, we cannot speak more in detail of its contents; 
but we will not refrain from saying, after familiar acquaintance with 
many books in defence of our faith, that we know of none which sur- 
passes it in clearness and fulness of statement of the proofs of Uni- 
versalism. It is concise and fair in all its statements and quotations, 
and irrefutable in argument. Edna Lyall’s Preface is hearty and full 
of sympathy with the sentiments of the book. She pleads for a con- 
stant presentation of the theme, saying: “Surely it is time that every 
one who believes that the Everlasting Father lovingly, eternally, edu- 
cates all His children, should speak out plainly, and not be ashamed 
to confess with the Psalmist, ‘ My trust is in the tender mercy of God 
forever and ever.’” The Letter of Canon Wilberforce is brief but 
pertinent. After expressing his deep gratitude for the book and con- 
fessing his-personal indebtedness to it, he adds: “ It is the very best 
compendium of the glorious truth of modern times.” 


Latest Literary Essays and Addresses of James Russell Lowell. Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Miffiin‘& Company. 1892. Crown 8vo. pp. 184 $1.25. 

Since the issue of the ten volumes of Mr. Lowell’s writings, known 
as the Riverside edition,—noticed by us in the QUARTERLY for Jan- 
uary and April this year,—the volume now before us has been com- 


piled by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. Lowell’s aay executor. 
i 


It was the Author’s intention to prepare these papers for publication, but 
death interrupted his plans. The contents are: Gray ; Some Letters 
of Walter Savage Landor; Walton; Milton’s ‘“ Areopagitica ;” 
Shakspeare’s “ Richard III.;” The Study of Modern Languages ; 
The Progress of the World. The dates of their composition range 
from 1883 to 1890. Of the critical papers, the first, and the longest 
on the poet Gray, will be enjoyed by all lovers of the “ Elegy in a 
Country Church Yard.” The paper which will doubtless provoke 
criticism, is the Address read before the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution, on Shakespeare’s “ Richard III.” In this Mr. Lowell argues 
that, on account of its “ deliberate nonsense,” and “ defective metre,” 
it was not written by Shakespeare, but probably was an old play re- 
cast in some measure by him to make it more presentable on the stage. 
The publishers have made the book uniform in size and style with the 
Riverside edition, and it admirably supplements that handsome library. 

A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Edwin Cone Bissell, Professor 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. Hartford,Conn. Published by the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 1891. 8vo. pp. ix.135. $1.75. 

“This Grammar,” says the author, “ differs from other primary 
Hebrew Grammars chiefly in two respects: its compactness of form 
attained, it is believed, without loss of important matter, and the facili- 
ties it offers for acquiring, during the study of grammatical principles, a 
choice Hebrew vocabulary. All words used in the Hebrew Bible over 
fifty times, the most of those used between twenty-five and fifty times, 
and not a few of those, of connected roots, used less than twenty-five 
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times, are here found, and they are the only Hebrew words employed in 
the book.” Inan eminent degree, therefore, the book is “ practical,” as 
it claims to be. Already adopted as a text-book in quite a number of 
institutions, and endorsed by high authority at home and abroad, it 
is a text-book worthy the attention and use of students of the Old 
Testament. 

The Universalist Register: Giving Statistics of the Universalist Church, and 
other Denominational Information, etc., for 1892. Edited by Richard Eddy. D. D. 
Boston. Universalist Publishing House, 1892. 12mo, pp. 112. 25 cents. 

The fifty-seventh issue of our Church Year Book contains statistics 
of the number, location, membership and condition of our parishes, 
church organizations, Sunday-schools, colleges, theological schools and 
academies. It also gives information concerning the General Conven- 
tion, its officers and funds, and of the several State organizations ; 
of the auxilliaries of the Conventions, the Centenary Association and 
the Young Peoples’ Christian Union; the Dedications of Churches 
and Ordination of preachers during the past year ; brief notices of the 
eleven preachers deceased since the last issue, and an alphabetical list 
of the seven hundred and twenty-nine preachers now in service, with 
their Post-office addresses. It is the result of a great amount of labor, 
and is as accurate as the responses to appeals for information will ad- 
mit of its being. It should have a place in every Universalist family. 


Harvard Historical Monographs, No. 2. Introduction to the Study of Federal 


Government. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Boston. Ginn & Co. 1891. 8vo. pp. 200. $1.00. 


The author regards the development of federal government both in 
Europe and America as one of the most striking political tendencies 
of the last century. The Swiss, German, Spanish, American and 
British continental experiments, and most of all the United States of 
America, seem to be illustrations of permanently attained federal gov- 
ernments. The student of American history and politics, therefore, 
has good reason to study the principles which underlie governments 
thus defined. ‘This “ monograph,” says the author , “ is intended in 
two ways to aid to a knowledge of federal government. The first or 
historical portion is an outline of the political history of the successive 
federations, with some account of the literature upon each. The sec- 
ond or comparative part is presented in the appendix containing a 
parallel view of the four leading constitutions now in operation. Each 
of the constitutions is meant to serve as a practical commentary upon 
the others.” Following this arrangement, the first part consists of five 
chapters : ‘‘ The Theory of Federal Government,” “ Ancient Confeder- 
ations,” ‘“Mediwval Leagues and National Confederations,” “The 
Four Great existing Federations,” ‘“ Latin-American Federations.” 
The second part, or Appendix, is devoted to: a “Conspectus of the 
Federal Constitutions of Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States,” ‘‘ Key to the Conspectus of Federal Constitutions,” 
and “Bibliography of Federal Government.” The latter is very full, 
and the entire work then closes with a copious Index. A most valu- 
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able mass of direct information on the subject, with many hints toward 
finding other helps, thus lies before the reader. It is a study vitally 
important to every American. 

The Abbess of Port Royal and other French Studies. By Maria Ellery Mack- 


ae. With an introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston. Lee & 
Shepard. 1892. 


This volume consists. of several historical and literary essays which 
have appeared in “ The Century” “ Harpers’,” and “ The Atlantic 
Monthly,” together with others not before published. The contents 
are “ Mére Angélique of Port Royal, “ The Song of Roland,” “ Beau- 
marchais,”’ “ French Women of the Revolution.” “The Marvels of 
Mont Michel,” “‘ Provencal Songs.” Mr. Higginson’s introduction is 
brief but hearty in its appreciation. He speaks of the repeated de- 
mand at our college libraries—for instance, at Harvard—for the de- 
tached papers, as having led to their publication in book form. All 
the themes of the essays are interesting, and the author has done ex- 
cellent work in her treatment of them. Our readers will find in the 
essay on Beaumarchais a strong picture of a phase of our revolutionary 
struggle of which many of the present generation are ignorant. It is 
desirable that justice should be done to the memory of those who 
nobly stood by us in the day of our weakness, even though it comes 
tardily. Without Beaumarchais and the results of his effort in our 
behalf, our independence would have been delayed, if not put in fatal 
jeopardy. 

Good-Night Poetry [Bedside Poetry]. A Parent’s Assistant in Moral Discipline. 
Compiled by Wendell P. Garrison. Boston. Ginn & Co. 1891. 16mo. pp. xiv. 
143. 75 cents. 

The compiler has done his work on the theory,—true and impor 
tant, as many can vouch,—that the impressions made on our minds 
and hearts as we lie down to nightly sleep are likely to be more last- 
ing than are those which come to us, no matter with what force, in 
our busy hours, and are put aside by the demands of labor or of pleas- 
ure. To fall asleep while pervaded with good and noble sentiments 
not only insures us restful slumber, but fills the mind and heart with 
sweet and profitable thoughts which are sure to be reproduced in other 
hours. The best medium through which to convey such sentiments 
is poetry, and the compiler of the volume before us has been a careful 
gleaner of the best to be found in English and American writings. 
We doubt if in the compass of the space occupied, a better selection 
could be placed. 

All Around the Year. A Calendar for 1892. By J. Pauline Sunter. 6 1-2 


inches by 41-2. 50 cents. 
The Flower Calendar, 1892. 71-2 inches by 5. $1.00. 


These publications of Lee & Shepard, Boston, remind us that a 
New Year is close at hand. The “ All the Year Around ”’ cards are 


an old favorite, and are, if possible more attractive in this issue than 
before. The various attitudes and sayings of a little girl from Janua- 
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ry to December furnish pictures which adorn the cards, and are ap- 
ropriate to each month. 

The Flower Calendar is, if we mistake not, just introduced to no- 
tice. Flowers surrounding a landscape picture, both appropriate to 
the month to which they are assigned, furnish the illustrations. These 
are all-pleasing in conception and beautiful in execution. As delicate 
and sure to be acceptable gifts for the season, these cards have no 
rivals. Held together by a tasty arrangement of rings, tassels and 
chain, they are hung on the wall and ready always for reference. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. With Practical Illustrations es- 
pecially adapted to Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. Shattuck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Club. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1892. 16mo. pp. 
xili. 248. 75 cents. 


Mrs. Shattuck is the daughter of the late William S. Robinson, for 
many years Clerk of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
better known by his nom de plume as a newspaper correspondent, 
“ Warrington,” and author of an extensively used ‘“ Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law and Practice.” Many of its features are recognized 
in the daughter’s work, which, although well adapted for the use of 
all, is especially prepared for the use of women, in their clubs, unions, 
or any organizations where it is important to conduct meetings prop- 
erly. Parliamentary rules and principles are given, the reasons why 
certain things are done are explained, and the rules are supplemented 
by practical illustrations, in dialogue form, which make so clear the 
points presented that the most inexperienced person cannot fail to 
understand them. The book is made as elementary and simple as 
possible,—containing all the minute details of presiding, debating, 
making of motions, voting, etc..—while at the same time it omits 
nothing which is essential to a knowledge of the principles, rules and 
practice of parliamentary law. To the thousands of women who are 
forming clubs, and conducting organizations for various purposes, it will 
be found an invaluable help. Questions of privilege, order, amend- 
ment, with duties and powers of committees, are all clearly stated, 
eens illustrated and placed in their proper relations to each 
other. 


Thoughts on Religion and Morality. The Existence of God, His Character and 
Relations to Humanity ; Religious Daties Growing out of Human Relations with 
God ; Morality and our Relations with Each Other. Being Convictions, Princi- 
ples and Duties which the Author desires, in so far as is consistent with Freedom 
of Thought and Expression, should be Inculeated at the Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence, R. I. James Eddy, Providence, R. I. 1891. Royal 8vo. pp. 260. 


James Eddy, a native of Providence, and in early life an engraver, 
amassed a competence in later days as a purchaser and seller of valu- 
able paintings and works of art. Reared in the orthodox doctrines, 
he departed from them in his riper age and became simply a Theist. 
Out of his love for religious and ethical themes, he built, several years 
ago, a chapel in Bell Street, Providence, near his residence, “as a vol- 
untary monument of praise and gratitude to God for the life and many 
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attendant blessings that had been given him.” The volume before us 
“has been selected and compiled from a large and wholly unarranged 
mass of manuscript writings left by him,” and is published in part as 
a Memorial, we suppose, and in part to make known what the views 
are which he asks “a reasonable sympathy with and adherence to,” 
on the part of those who may form the religious society that shall 
worship in the Bell Street Chapel. In the main the volume is profita- 
ble reading. It is pervaded with a sentiment of reverent love to 
God, and its ethical teachings are based on pure morality and as the 
outcome of an honest effort to ascertain what are our relations to 
fellow-men and how our life may best promote the general good. The 
book is embellished with a portrait of Mr. Eddy and with views of 
the exterior and interior of the Bell Street Chapel. 

What is Reality? An Inquiry as to the Reasonableness of Natural Religion 
anc the Naturalness of Revealed Religion. By Frances Howe Johnson. Boston 
aed York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Crown 8vo. pp. xxvii. 510. 

“It is the object of this book,” says its author, “ to show that the 
premises of religion are as real as any part of man’s knowledge, and 
that the methods by which its vital truths are deduced from these 
premises are no less legitimate than those employed by science.” 

Thus notified at the beginning of the work, the reader is led to ex- 
pect a metaphysical disquisition. He will not be disappointed, and 
unless he is an expert in such matters he will soon find himself all at 
sea and without compass or chart. In any event he will find his men- 
tal powers severely taxed and put to their utmost tension. We are 
among those who confess to being swamped by a very few pages. As 
we struggle on, still getting beyond our depth, the effort to keep afloat 
hardly enables us to grasp, or if we succeed in grasping, to coincide 
with what is asserted in the text. It belongs to the author’s theory to 
state that God and matter are alike eternal; that ideas are atoms, 
each atom being a distinct will. Of course neither statement can be 
proven, and the last runs against consciousness; while the first is 
without verifiable data and wholly out of the realm of the things with 
which human intelligence can deal. In attempting to deal with it we 
demonstrate how utterly we are without power either to prove or to 
disprove. A theory so based is therefore worthless, as are all specula- 
tions on theories which transcend the limitations of our faculties. 


Biography of William Henry Ryder, D. D. By John Wesley Hanson, D. D. 
‘*__a tower of strength 


That stood four-square 
To all the winds that blew.” 


Illustrated. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1891. 8vo. pp. xi. 303. 
$1.50. ‘ 


Our first sensation on opening this buok is one of delight at its 
general appearance and in the details of its make-up; marking it as 
the most beautiful book, in print, paper, illustrations, binding, ever 
issued by the Universalist Publishing House. As a combination of 
excellencies on the part of printer and publisher it leaves nothing to 
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be desired. The story told on its pages is well worthy these embel- 
lishments of art and this beauty of type and paper. In telling the 
story of this noble man and faithful Christian preacher and pastor, 
Dr. Hanson has been at his best in terse, vigorous and expressive 
rhetoric; making no attempt at fine writing, but speaking from the 
heart and giving in simple and graphic style the incidents in the ca- 
reer and analysis of the qualities of the mind and marked personali- 
ty of the character of Dr. Ryder. There has been, as he well points 
out, a dearth of the material usually relied on in compiling a biogra- 
phy; but so public and prominent were the incidents in the life 
which he so faithfully portrays, so uniform the testimony to its purity, 
industry and usefulness, that he uses a better material than ordinary 
documentary testimony can afford, and gives us Dr. Ryder just as he 
was known to his brethren, to community, and to the church he loved 
and served so well, and just as it will be of the’ greatest profit to 
those who so well knew him, to recall his special characteristics and 
his great work. While to those who had not the honor and pleasure 
of his personal acquaintance, and especially to our young preachers, 
it will be of immense profit to learn from these pages how it was 
that he became such a power among men, and how sincere was his 
love for the church and his desire that, not only while he was with us, 
but also always after his departure, he might contribute to its growth 
and prosperity. Gladly would we extend this notice and call atten- 
tion to many particulars, but our limited space calls a halt. 


Papers of the American Society of Church History. VolIII. Report and 
Papers of the Third Annual Meeting, held in the City of Washington, Dec. 30 
and 31, 1890. Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M. A. Secretary. New 
York and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 8vo. pp. xiii. 251. 

Of the seven papers in this collection, the chief in importance 
and in thoroughness of treatment, is that by Dr. Philip Schaff, ou 
“The Renaissance. The Revival of Learning and Art in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” This elaborate paper is prefaced 
with a Bibliography of the subject which must be of great service to 
the student. Dr. Burrage’s paper on “The Anabaptists of the Six- 
teenth Century,” gives us a modern view of this important period 
and the state of Christian opinion in it. Professor Richards treats 
“The Vicissitudes of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the Eng- 
lish Church,” from a Lutheran standpoint. The remaining papers: 
“The Historical Geography of the Christian Church;” ‘The Place 
of Church History in the College Course of Study ;” “ Villegaignon: 
Founder and Destroyer of the First Huguenot Settlement in the 
New World;” and “ Report of a Proposed Series of Denominational 
Histories to be Published under the Auspices of the American Socie- 
ty of Church History,” are valuable contributions from competent 
writers, who as clergymen, professors and instructors have made a 
study of the several themes. 
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Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny D. Bergen. Fully Llustrated. Bos- 
ton.’ 1892. Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. vi. 156. 75 cents. 

This little book, chiefly intended for children and to instruct them 
concerning not only the common flowers in our fields and woods, 
but also to point out the characteristics of plants in various and 
more remote parts of the world, and so waken their interest in the 
study of nature, is interesting and instructive reading for older peo- 
ple. The illustrations are excellent and are perfect drawings of the 
objects presented, the details of stalk, leaf and flower being all true 
to life. The book is scientifically accurate, and at the same time 
simple and thoroughly comprehensible. 

Good Company Series. Lee & Shepard. 1892. 50 cents each. 

No. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. Douglass. mg. S- 449. 


No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr., The Little Brother and Other ries. By Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow. pp. 293. . 


These are old favorites with readers of novels, and in this low- 
priced form will doubtless find, as they deserve, many new friends. 
The enterprising publishers are in this series furnishing much de- 
lightful and wholesome reading. 


The Sermon Bible. St. Luke I to St. John III. New York. A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 1891. 12mo. pp. 414. $1.50. 

This volume (the seventh of a proposed series of twelve, and third 
on New Testament Texts), contains suggestive synopses of sermons 
by eminent English and American preachers, such as will be of value 
‘ to preachers in general. It will also prove helpful to the lay reader 
and may be consulted with profit by the Sunday-school teacher. It 
is almost wholly a fresh compilation, and not a re-issue of former 
volumes of Minister’s Assistants. 


The Blue and the Gray Series. Stand by the Union. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton. 1892. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 367. $1.50. 


This fourth volume of the Blue and Gray Series will be as great a 
favorite with the boys and girls as its predecessors have been. Mr. 
Adams (Oliver Optic) is well known by at least two generations as 
an unrivalled writer of stories for the young people, and the new set 
of young readers, now ready to be instructed and entertained, will 
no doubt find them as entertaining as thousands of others have before 
them. There are some strange surprises in the book before us, our 
young friend, Christy Passford, being in great perplexity, from 
which, however, he extricates himself ingeniously and continues to do 
good service for his country. A number of vivid illustrations bring 
the scenes described directly before the eyes, and greatly add to the 
interest of the story. 


In Old Quinnebassett. By Sophie May. Boston. 1892. Lee & Shepard. 
16mo. pp. 353. $1.50. 


A charming story, just such as Sophie May excels in writing. It 
will please both old and young and give to all a glimpse of the man- 
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ners, fashions and customs of New England at the close of the Rev- 
olutionary war. The heroine, Elizabeth Gilman, being advised to 
keep a “ Diarium,” puts into it the woof and warp of an intensely 
interesting romance, which she brings to a finish in the best possible 
way. The handsome illustrations, furnished by Mr. Copeland, are 
an admirable supplement to a story unique and pleasant. Our Book 
Commission, if they have not already done so, should put this on their 
list. 

New and True, Rhymes and Rythms, and Histories Droll. For Boys and Girls, 
From Pole to Pole. By Mary Wiley Staver. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1892. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 136. $2.00. 

This is an elegant volume of entirely new and original poems for 
the little ones. The illustrations delight the eye of all, being by such 
well-known artists as Lavinia Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
Jessie Me’Dermot, J. Augustus Beck and Herman Faber. “ Bur- 
dette,” the wit and lover of children, hits the mark when he says 
that the book is “ Eight degrees in the shade above all the rhyming 
juveniles for several seasons.” It will be a “ joy forever” to all the 
children whose parents are so wise as to procure it for them. The 
binding is substantial and handsome, a plain cloth, set off by touches 
of black and gold. 


The Heirs of Bradley House. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston. 1892. Lee 
& Shepard. 12mo. pp. 431. $1.50. . 

Mostly Marjorie fey By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston. 1892. Lee & 
Shepard. 12mo. pp. 383. $1.50. 

Miss Douglas here gives us her twentieth novel. It will be sure of 
a hearty welcome, as, like all its predecessors, it is strong, earnest, 
intensely interesting, graphic in portraiture, vivid in description, 
wholesome and pure in sentiment. 

Miss Townsend’s reputation as a good story teller was long ago 
secured. ‘A Boston Girl’s Ambitions,” published some five years 
ago, was an added assurance of her ability and cleverness as a writer. 
“Marjory Day” will in no way diminish, but rather increase her 
popularity. The heroine is a brave, patient woman, with noble ideals 
and rare courage to live up to and work them out. Neither prosper- 
ity nor adversity shake her hold upon her lofty purpose, but with 
steady purpose and true heart she holds her way to the highest suc- 
cess. 


The Scarlet Tanager and Other Bipeds. B. J.T. Trowbridge. Boston. 1892- 
Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 191. $1.00. 

The boys all like Mr. Trowbridge’s stories, and this volume, the 
fourth in the “Start in Life Series,” contains, besides the one which 
gives the book its title, three others, all of which will please them. 
They are stories of real boy-life, temper and possibility. 


Prang’s Holiday Publications. Christmas and New Year Cards, Fine Art Pic- 
tures, Etchings and Art Novelties, Art Books and Booklets, Calendars. Season 
1891-92. L. Prang & Co. Boston. 


The variety indicated in the above heading is more numerous this 
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season than ever before. It is even more attractive, the artistic skill] 
displayed being wonderful and pleasing. The Calendars are in every 
conceivable form adapted for the desk, table, mantel, wall or pocket, 
The Fine Art Pictures are numerous, and the special favorite, “The 
Prize Piggies,” is intensely realistic. The shape-books are equally 
handsome in their designs and in their contents. Among them we 
are particularly pleased with “A Day’s Fishing,” stating the adven- 
tures of a fishing trip. It has for its cover a sportsman’s fishing 
basket ; ‘Christmas Salad,” with illustrations describing the ingredi- 
ents of an excellent salad and fastened in a cover of realistic lettuce 
leaf; “Bonnets and Hats,” from youth to age, with cover in the 
shape of a bonnet, through which peers the face of a child at the 
front, and of a matron at the back. In the larger books we have the 
well-known poem, “ No Sect in Heaven,” Canon Farrar’s “Places that 
Our Lord Loved,” “The Family Record,” and others, all fittingly 
and beautifully illustrated. Indeed, to one who is at a loss what to 
obtain for a holiday gift, here he will find in this very extensive col- 
lection, something for old and young that cannot fail to please. 

The Being of God as Unity and Trinity. By P. H. Steenstra, D.D., Professor 
of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 16 
mo. pp. vi, 269. $1.50. 

The old manner of dealing with the doctrine of the trinity has be- 
come obsolete among scholars. The propositions are self-contradicto- 
ry, the statements are attempts to formulate the unthinkable, the logi- 
cal result is tritheism. Dr. Steenstra attempts new methods and puts 
forth entirely new arguments. Christian consciousness is one on 
which he chiefly relies; but how consciousness, taking cognisance of 
what is in ourselves, can take cognizance also of a subtle relation in 
the godhead, no man can make real, much less explain. The doctrine 
of the trinity, not possible as a suggestion of reason, as the Dr. con- 
cedes, must, if true, be a revealed truth. But here proof signally 
fails, and Dr. Steenstra is forced to the statement that it is a doctrine 
established by councils, but these councils, he claims, had special Di- 
vine illumination to enable them thus to interpret Christian truth ; 
and the “period of interpretative revelation” “closed with the comple- 
tion of the two great symbols, the Niczno-Constantinopolitan and the 
so-called Athanasian.” We submit that neither the character of the 
composition of councils in any age of the Church, nor the results 
reached by them, justify any claim whatever to supernaturally demon- 
strate infallibility. The fourth century, claimed by Dr. Steenstra as 
the limit of this “interpretative revelation,” does not present facts cal- 
culated to give trinitarians much comfort. In it were held thirteen 
councils against Arius, fifteen for him, and seventeen for the semi- 
Arians. The new argmment does not seem well founded. 


All the works noticed under the head of “Contemporary Literay- 
ture” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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